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Just ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. nes with many 
Plates and Illustrations, 42. 


DALMATIA, the QUARNERO and 
ISTRIA, with CETTIGNE in MONTENEGRO, and 
the ISLAND of GRADO. By T. G. Jackson, M.A., 
F.S.A., Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Architect, Author of ‘ Modern Gothic Architecture.’ 

‘In the following pages I have endeavoured to give a 

tolerably complete description of all the architectural 
monuments of importance on the mainland of Dalmatia, 
the islands, the Croatian shore of the Quarnero, and the 
Litorale of Istria from Pola to Aquileja. The book is fully 
illustrated with plates and cuts. The illustrations are not 
confined to architectural subjects. A few illustrations, 
chiefiy plans of buildings, are taken from other works, and 
these are in all cases acknowledged; the rest are from 
original drawings of my own.’—From the PREFACE. 

‘There is no work on the subject comparable to it...... 
the three volumes will be found most fascinating reading.’ 

ARCHITECT, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The FIRST NINE YEARS of the 
BANK of ENGLAND: an Enquiry into the Weekly 
Record of the Price of Bank Stock from August 17, 
1694, to September 17, 1708. By James E. THOROLD 
Rogers, M.A., Author of ‘A History of Agriculture 
and Prices in England, A.D. 1259-1793,’ 

‘ As I found that the Bank had no knowledge of the price 
of its stock before 1705, I determined that the register 
should be published with a comment on it, I felt that if I 
could adequately comment on the facts I should make no 
slight contribution to economical and financial history.’ 

From the PREFACE. 

‘An extremely valuable contribution to our financial 
history.’—-MonEeEY. 

* A task of supreme importance and interest discharged 
with rare skill and success,’—BULLIONIST. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. . 


| his history. He has likewise taken every opportunity of 





|BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL 


| with the loan of many 


THE OXFORD EDITION OF BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, 
Just published, 6 vols. medium 8vo. leather back, cloth . 
sides, with Illustrations, £3. 3s. 


JOHNSON, LL.D., and JOURNAL of a TOUR to the 
HEBRIDES. Edited, with Notes, &c., by GrorGs 
BreKBECK Hit, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
This edition, for which the author of ‘ Dr. Johnson : his 
Friends and his Critics’ has been collecting material for 
many years, embodies the results of the most recent 
research on the subject. The editor has been favoured 
blished letters of J and 
has thus been enabled to clear up some obscure points in 





testing and verifying Bosweli’s statements and references 
and those of former editors, and has spared no pains to 
render the Oxford Edition of the ‘Life’ fully worthy, in , 
point of accuracy and the judicious selection of illustrative 
matter, of the author and his work. 

* Annotated with almost exhaustive knowledge and with 


exemplary accuracy......To make Dr. Johnson's acquaint- 
ance in these beautiful volumes is a liberal education.’ 4 
DaiLy News. 


‘If we are not mistaken Mr. Hill and the © F 
Preas have produced the classical edition, the scholar’s 
Boswell.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Just published, royal 8vo. with Plates, half-morocco, 42s. 


HISTORIA NUMORUM: o Manual of 
Greek Numismatics By BarcLay V. Heap, Assistant- 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum. 

‘We may safely predict that it will hold the fieldasour “J 
standard work on Greek coins for many years to come? = 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 
‘The most comprehensive work on numismatic science ~~ | 
which has appeared since Eckhel’s days......@ landmark ~~ 
of numismatic progress.’—CLAssIcAL REVIEW. 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIST SERIES. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. per volume net; also Large Fine-Paper Copies, medium 8vo. cloth. 
The following Works are ready, and Edited by A. H. Burren, B.A. : 


The Works of John Marston, 3 vols.; The Works of Thomas Middleton, 8 vols. ; 
The Works of | of Christopher * Marlowe, 3 vols. 


UNIFORM WITH A. H. BULLEN’S I LYRICS FROM THE “SONG- BOOKS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
Post 8vo. hand-made paper, 500 oe, each numbered, price 10s. 6d. net. 
half-German calf, each numbered. 


ENGLAND'S HE HELICON. A Collection of Lyrical Poems published in 1600. Edited by 


BULLEN. 


Also 250 Large-Paper copies in 








Third Edition, newly Revised and Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 300 Engravings 
and 12 Full- -page Plates, price 21s. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS : their Rites and Mysteries. By Hancnavs Junninos. 








2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, £5. 5s. n 


THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. With Engraved Portrait from the 
Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Carefully Revised and Collated with the latest Editions. 


Nots.—The publication of this Complete Library Edition of the Writings and Speeches of a great Writer and Orator, 
whose works have been so frequently quoted of late in the British Houses of Parliament, the Publisher feels may be 
opportune to many readers and admirers of one of the greatest of the sons of men. 


A CHRONICLE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


LAYER, POET, and PLAYMAKER. By F,G. Freay, M.A. With 2 Etchings of interest, fine paper, medium ; 


oe Roxburgh binding, gilt top, 15s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. With Intro- B 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and a Continuation of the Life. By SypNEY L, LEE, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. . 
With 4 Etched Portraits, fine paper, medium 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF HE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. To which 
is added The TRUE RELATION of MY BIRTH, BREEDING, and LIFE. By MARGARET, DUCHESS of 
NEWCASTLE. Edited by O. H. FIRTH, M.A., Editor of ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson,’ With 4 
Etched Portraits, fine paper, medium 8v0. cloth, 21s. net. 

Imperial 8vo, half-bound crushed morocco, 21s. 

REYNARD THE FOX. After the German version of Goethe. By Tuomas James ARNoxp, 
; wae. Illustrations from the Designs of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, and 12 India Proof Steel Engravings by 

oseph Wolf. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vol. I. COMEDIES. Vol. II. HISTORIES. Vol. III. TRAGEDIES. 


This Edition, dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen, is from the teat of the 
GLOBE EDITION, and is printed by R. § R. Clark of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared 
to produce an edition at once convenient and beautiful. A new Glossary, more complete than in any 
other popular edition of Shakespeare, has been specially prepared by Mr. Aldis Wright. The 
Volumes may be obtained separately. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. A Report of an Inquiry 
made for the Toynbee Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Paice, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a 
Preface by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait 
of Arnold Toynbee. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


THE SILVER POUND AND ENGLAND’S MONETARY POLICY since the 
Restoration, together with a History of the Guinea, illustrated by contemporary documents. By the Hon. S. Dana 
Horton, a Delegate of the United States to the International Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881. 8vo. 14s. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: their Development, Casual 


Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Henry T. Finck. 2 vols, crown 8vo. (Jn @ Sew days. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kare Noreare. With Maps 
and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. . 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ While she constantly reminds us of Mr. Green's picturesque power, her style is her 
own, it is sober and free from affectation, and her narrative is easy and pleasant to read. Her work has a good claim to be 
considered as a scholarly performance......The volumes constitute a valuable addition to our historical literature, and 
present the result of much conscientious labour in a form that is at once scholarly and readable.’ 





























A HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION. 
A HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


. By T. Dunsar Ineram, LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. formerly Professor of 
Jurisprudence, and of Hindu and Muhammedan Law in the Presidency College, Calcutta. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘ With the greatest possible delight we recognise that this task has been fairly undertaken by 
very competent hands, and the result is, on the whole, in the highest degree satisfactory.’ 


Y SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 








B 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lvssocx, Bart., M.P.,F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. 





NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By Roserr H. 


LABBERTON. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to. 15s. 








THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH 
ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ArcHiBaLp Geikik, LL.D., F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, formerly Murchison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. With Illustrations. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. (Un @ few days. 


HOMER.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Burcuxr, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOLK SONGS. Translated by Atma Srrerrert. With 


Photogravures after Sketches by JoHN S. SARGENT, Epwin A. ABBEY, MORELLI, and W. Papcetr. Royal 1émo, 
12s. 6d. 














New Part (Part XXII.) Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English 
and Foreign. Edited by Sir Gzorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. Demy 
8vo. Vols. L, IL, and IIL, price 21s. each. 

Vou. I1—A To Impromptu. VoL. Il.—IMPROPERIA TO PLAIN SoNnG, 
Vou. III.—PLancuHE TO SUMMER Is ICUMEN IN. 
Also published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to Po price — 6d. each. Parts XV. XVI., price 7s. Parts XVII. 
». price 7s. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Anasszrza B, Bucxtey, 
Author of ‘A Short History of Natural Science.’ With Maps. Globe 8vo. 3s. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ The excellence of a sound method faithfully adhered to is strikingly illustrated 
by every chapter The orderly precision and right proportion of this little book deserve warm recognition. Many 
histories of thrice its bulk do not possess a tenth of its educational utility. The dynastic tables, maps, and 
other illustrative aids—together with the very useful synopsis of contents—are capital features in the author’s scheme,’ 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Vol. I—THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the use 
of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD Gezikik, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom 
and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London; formerly Murchison’ Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 2s. : 

*,* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as an educational discipline of a high order, 
and to show how these «laims may be practically recognised by teachers, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 
CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hintier. With 19 


Plates and 61 Woodcuts in the Text by Viscount Bury and JoszepH Prennett. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 
‘There is little doubt that this book is destined to earn for itself the enviable distinction of being the text-book upon 
Cycling. *—C, T. C. MONTHLY GAZETTE. 
* We can decidedly recommend the book to the practical cyclist ; it will be interesting reading, and the man who is 
going to cycle will find every item of information necessary at hand. *_Bicyctine NEws. 














NEW EDITION OF FORD ON ARCHERY. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late Horace 
Forp, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burr, M.A. Vice-President, and for many years 
Hon. Secretary, of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by C. J. Loneman, Senior 
Vice-President, Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo. 14s. 


ATHOS : or, The Mountain of the Monks. By Arnetstan Ritey, M.A. 
R.G.S. With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, 


‘im BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). By M. le Comte p’Hertsson. 
Translated from the original Documents and Manuscripts by C. H. F. Biacxiru. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

*,.* This volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and interesting documents relating to the 
private life of Napoleon I. and his family, together with a series of letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Northumberland’ 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena. There are also chapters on the Carbonari and other Secret Societies of 
Italy. 

THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Introduction to the Practical Sciences. 
By Danret GreenteaF THompson, Author of ‘ A System of Psychology.’ 8vo. 10s 6d 


‘The author is a clear and powerful writer, a vigorous thinker, and an acute critic. He touches on a great variety 
of topics, and always in a comprehensive and masterly manner.’—ScoTSMAN. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, AND LUXURY: a Contribution to. Present 
Practical Political Economy. By Arex. Wyutx, of Glasgow. Popular Edition. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Creicuton. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER | A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. OF OXFORD. By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 
THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- THE CHURCH OF 
tHE EVANGELI CAL NEVE TAL. — FATHERS. By the Rev. nad Ee sel 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun | THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 

HENRY OVERTON, M.A. EMPIRE, By the Rev. ARTHUR Carr, M.A. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Edited by Anprew Lane. Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Atten. SHAS TaSSURY (the First Earl). By H.D. 


MARLBOROUGH. By G. Sanrssury. ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 
STEELE. By Austin Dosson. RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossz. 
GEORGE CANNING. By Frank H. Hur. | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonns, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. Wirt1am Hunt, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. each. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorri. With =— By the Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 


3 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. With 4 OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. Boasz. With 
Maps. 
*,* Other Volumes are in 0 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Wittiam Epwarp Harrrore Lecxy. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 36s. 


*,* These volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of Ireland 
from 1782 to 1793. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON, 1852-1864. Reminiscences of 
Count Cuar.es Freperick VirztHum von Ecxstepr, late Saxon Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry Reeve, C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
THE REFORMATION. By M. Creicnron, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesias- 


tical History in the University of Cambridge. Vols. III. & 1V.—The Italian Princes, 1464- 
1518. 8vo. 24s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800. By 


Cuartes J, Apney, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author of * The English Chureh in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Cartes J. Anpey, Rector of Checkendon, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford ; 
and Joun H. Overton, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. A New Edition, Revised and 
Abridged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, with 


a Critical and Grammatical Commentary. By Cuartes J. Exxicorr, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 16s. 








JNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


GALATIANS. 83s. 6d. | PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 88s. 6d. PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s. 6d. THESSALONIANS. 7s. 6d. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By Atrpuevs Topp, LL.D. C.M.G. Librarian 
of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. Second Edition, by his Son. In Two Volumes— 
Vol. I. 8vo. 24s. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mitr, K.M. Foreign 


Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. 21s. 


* Professor Miiller need be under no apprehension for the success of this volume. Any work signed by so illustrious 
@ name is sure of a warm welcome; while such questions as the origin of language and the descent of man have assuredly 
not lost their interest either for the English or for the German public, least of all when they are discussed in a style 
almost unique for its combined clearness, point, and vigour.’—ACADEMY. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : a Treatise of 
the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of View. By 


Gzorce T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. With 113 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Co- 
incidences, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on Poker and 


Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By Ricnarp A. Procror, Author of ‘How to 
Play Whist,’ ‘ Home Whist,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


* Even Mr. Proctdr has written few more interesting or more useful books than this... . To most this volume will 
be fraught with deep interest ; to many its exposition of a highly important law will be novel and instructive; to not a 


few it will convey a much-needed warning.’—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 
THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works—Economi- 


cal, Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwin Cuapwicx, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benzamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

* Reformers of the present and the future will find a great store of valuable information in these volumes, which fully 
sustain Dr. Richardson’s warm-hearted tribute to Edwin Chadwick, whom he enrols “ amongst the imperishable names of 
those who have given health to men.” ’—DatLy CHRONICLE. 

THE COMMONHEALTH : a Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Everyday Readers. By Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 63. 

‘To i the happ of all is a noble aim. This is the object of sanitary science as expounded with great 

eloquence and wealth of illustration by Dr. Ricbardson.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


MANCHESTER : a Short History. By Grorce Saintssury. With 2 Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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CANON CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 


DURING THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 


Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. 








Vol.I. The Great Schism, the Council of Constance (1378-1418). ) . 
vo. price 32s, 


8 
Vol. II. The Council of Basel, the Papal Restoration (1418-1464). ) 
Vols. III. and IV. The Italian Princes (1464-1518). 8vo. price 24s. 





ATHENAUM. 


‘Prof. Creighton’s treatment of the subject will be appreciated by people who desire 
to get—what is most difficult to get—some clear notion of Italian politics during the 
Renaissance period.’ 

SPECTATOR. 

‘A valuable addition to our historical literature. Mr. Creighton shows the same 
thoroughness of study as in his previous volumes, while his mastery over his materials is 
even more noticeable than before.’ 

RECORD. 

‘Dr. Stubbs, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Medizeval and Modern History,” describes volumes I. 
and II. of Prof. Creighton’s History as ‘‘a splendid instalment of a great work.” The same 
description may be applied to volumes III. and IV. now before us.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘The Author is always fair and impartial, examining for himself the original authorities, 
and carefully separating facts from rumours. . . . He gives us short but vivid sketches of 
the artistic life of the time, so far as it was associated with or influenced by the Papacy ; 
and his account of the literary and theological tendencies of the neo-pagan Pomponius Lietus, 
and of the mystic Platonism of Gemistos Plethon, strikes us as particularly good.’ 


CARDINAL MANNING IN THE DUBLIN REVIEW, April 1887. 


‘This work is the fairest and most solid history of the Medieval Church that we have 
yet seen from any hand that is not Catholic. . . . The book is marked by research of original 
documents, by accuracy in dealing with ecclesiastical matters, and by a calm judicial dis- 
cernment.’ 

SPECTATOR. 

‘Throughout the Author shows that he has not only the courage to undertake an 
important work, but the capacity to qualify himself for its execution. Every page bears 
evidence to his command of his subject, and we see that without neglecting the older collec- 
tions of materials he has kept himself abreast of modern historical study, and taken advan- 
tage of recent researches, both at home and abroad. Moreover, he has not only read his 
authorities, but digested them, and the result is a book well and carefully planned, not a 
mere chronological arrangement of notes. In his judgment of persons he is singularly 
impartial and tolerant—we may even say sympathetic—regarding his characters as far as 


possible from their own point of view, and always taking note of the better side, even of his 
villains.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. price 36s. 


*,* These volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of Ireland 
from 1782 to 1793. 








ATHENZUM.— This work justly claims a place in the permanent literature of our country.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— In both departments, political and social, Mr. Lecky unfolds the story 
of the nation and of life with admirable fulness and impartiality, in a literary style which never 
degenerates into commonplace and never sacrifices truth for effect.’ 


TABLET.—‘ When we put down Mr. Lecky’s books we cannot but feel that, whether or no we 
agree with his conclusions, we may safely accept his statement of facts, as prepared with the utmost 
care, and set forth with entire honesty. . . . Mr. Lecky is an historian in the true sense of the word.’ 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 


No. VIL--JULY 1887 


Aetius and Bontface 


HE ‘groans of the Britons’ are a familiar flourish of rhetoric, 
heard of doubtless by many who have never thought of the 
writing in which the words are found as one of those few precious 
rays of light which feebly pierce the darkness which covers the fall 
of Britain and the rise of England. I can remember looking on them 
in childish days in another light. It may be that I then looked on 
the groans of the Britons as the groans of men in whom I had a 
direct interest, as the groans of our forefathers, and not of them 
whom our forefathers supplanted. But I well remember being 
puzzled at the description of the person to whom those groans were 
sent. ‘Aetius thrice consul’ in the middle of the fifth century 
seemed a strange and contradictory being. We were then taught 
that the Roman commonwealth came to an end in the year 30 before 
Christ, as we were taught that the Roman empire came to an end 
in the year 476 after Christ. In those days a Roman consul— 
other perhaps than the horse of Gaius Cesar—after the one mystic 
year seemed as impossible as a Roman emperor after the other 
mystic year. What would one have thought in those days if one 
had lighted on some of those passages in the Spanish annals of the 
sixth century which tell how the son of a West-Gothic king rebelled 
against his father and went over to the republic?! Even at a far 
later stage of study, it is not without a certain peculiar feeling, a 


1 See John of Biclar in Roncalli, ii. 391, recording the revolt of Eormengild. 
Leovegildus rex, filio Hermenegildo ad rempublicam commigrante. That means that 
he withdrew to the imperial province in the south of Spain. The phrase is common 
enough, and goes on into the time of Fredegar and his continuators. It is perhaps 
strangest of all when Pippin makes Aistulf promise ut ulterius ad sedem apostolicam 
Romanam et rempublicam nunquam accederet. Only by this time it is just possible 
that. the faintest change of meaning may have been coming over the word. 
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slight survival of the days of ignorance, that we find respublica, 
sometimes respublica Romana, sometimes respublica as a word 
which needs no qualifying adjective, used to describe the recovered 
Western dominion of Justinian and his successors. And, if in the 
sixth century, how much more in the fifth! If Eormengild could 
find a Roman republic to flee to in Spain, much more might Aetius 
a hundred years earlier, when no barbarian king had as yet ruled 
in Rome or in Ravenna, stand forth on the soil of Gaul and Italy 
as consul of that republic for the third time. And in after times 
another thought might be suggested by the superscription of the 
famous groans. We have learned how much and how little the 


. abiding use of the phrase respublica really means, how far apart 


that use is from the very modern controversial use both of the Latin 
word and of its English equivalent, the once familiar and honoured 
name of ‘commonwealth.’ We have learned how nearly nominal 
and formal the function of the Roman consuls and the Roman 
senate had become in ordinary times when the Roman world was 
awakened by the Wandering of the Nations. And we have learned 
too how the very events of the Wandering of the Nations now and 
then put a new life into the old names and the old forms. In its 
greatest strait the Roman senate could again put forth powers which 
were only sleeping, and could treat with Alaric as it had treated of 
old with Pyrrhos. So now and then a Roman consul too could 
stand forth as one worthy to bear the title under which a Curius 
and a Scipio had beaten back the enemies of Rome. In one age 
the consul Stilicho saved Italy from the hosts of Radagaisus; in 
another age the consul Belisarius won back Sicily to the allegiance 
of Augustus. And so in the days between them, it was with a true 
feeling of the facts of the time, with a sound knowledge of who it 
was who could really act to destroy or to deliver, that the groans of 
the Britons went up, in the year 446 after Christ, not to the august 
lords of all, to Theodosius and Valentinian, but to the true king of 
men whom they rightly saw in Aetius, son of Gaudentius, in that 
year for the third time consul of the commonwealth of Rome. 

The groans of the Britons are likely to be a very early impres- 
sion, and the tale that records them does not record any act of 
Aetius, but rather tells us the reasons why in the affairs of Britain 
he could not act. Truly it was not even for the man who then held 
his third consulship, and who lived to be murdered by an ungrateful 
sovereign in his fourth, to roll back the course of destiny and to 
decree that Britain should not change into England. He had 
worthier work to do. He had to be the foremost man on one of the 
foremost days in the history of the world. No man stands forth 
with a higher name than his in the most terrible of all the stages 
of the Eternal Question. Few days indeed in its long story can 
rise to the greatness of the tremendous issue of the day of the 
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Catalaunian fields. Aetius thrice consul held the torch which had 
been passed on to him through many earlier hands from Gelon and 
Themistoklés, and which he was to pass on through many later 
hands to Kanarés and to Skobeleff. The Britons groaned in vain 
when the consul of Rome already saw the approach of Attila loom- 
ing in the distance.2 The Scot might overleap the barrier of 
Hadrian and Theodosius; the Saxon might harry British and 
Gaulish coasts from his light keels; Roman, Goth, Frank, Bur- 
gundian, with the Saxon too and the Briton as lesser actors, 
might dispute the possession of every inch of Gaulish soil; all was 
but as the strife of kites and crows compared with the battle of gods 
and giants that was coming. Or let us rather look on all disputes 
within the European world as a friendly strife, a slight practice in the 
art of giving and taking blows, in face of the great day when Roman 
and Goth and Frank were to march forth side by side to do battle 
with the Hun. 

Of the man who was foremost in such a work as this we natu- 
rally seek to have some nearer knowledge. And we have no lack of 
materials for drawing a picture of Aetius; the only drawback is 
that our materials are somewhat contradictory. He has a career 
in Gaul and he has a career out of Gaul, and the two, at least as his 
career out of Gaul is commonly told, may at first sight seem incon- 
sistent. In Gaul he appears as the constant and successful cham- 
pion of the Roman power against barbarians of every race. He is 
the defender of Roman cities, the winner back of lost Roman pro- 
vinees ; he is the conqueror of the rebellious or the invading Frank, 
the guardian of Roman lands against the advancing Goth, till the 
moment when his diplomacy wins over Goth and Frank to give help 
against the common enemy. If his exploits are recorded in high- 
flown strains in the laureate song of Sidonius, they stand out no 
less clearly in the drier entries of the annalists. In Gaul, if we have 
to match him as a direct rival against any man, it will be against the 
West-Gothic king Theodoric. Between Theodoric and Aetius the 
relations are the honourable relations of the leaders of two nations 
which may be at any time either friends or enemies, and whom the 
skill of Aetius in his later days changes from enemies into friends. 
Out of Gaul Aetius appears rather as the friend of the barbarians 
than as their enemy ; with the Hun above all he appears as united 
by the closest ties of friendship; he brings his savage allies into 
Roman lands to support the cause of that claimant of the Roman 
throne to whose allegiance he has devoted himself. When that 
claimant is overthrown, he goes over with all speed to the cause of 
his successful rival ; the minister and general of John becomes at 
once the general of Valentinian in Gaul, the minister and adviser of 

? The consulship of Aetius and Symmachus, the third of Aetius, comes in 446, the 
year after Attila had succeeded to the sole monarchy of the Huns. 
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Placidia at Ravenna. In this last character he is painted, no longer 
as the national rival of the Gothic king, but as the political and 
personal rival of the other great Roman of his day. The Roman 
world cannot contain Boniface and Aetius at once. Aetius uses 
every base art of intrigue to secure his own power at the imperial 
court by driving his rival into treason. His plots are found out; 
the rivalry between the two leaders goes on, till it is ended by a 
fight, whether open battle or single combat, the result of which is, 
in one way or another, the death of Boniface. Aetius can now keep 
his place only by the help of the Hun; but by the help of the Hun 
he does keep or regain it. Of this side of him we hardly hear again 
till after the great defeat of Attila. Then we get two opposite por- 
traits; in one he wins fresh laurels in Italy ; in another he counsels 
the emperor to flee to some other land. In any case he dies, three 
years after the Catalaunian battle, by the hand of his sovereign, 
stirred up by his eunuchs to suspicions of the great captain’s 
loyalty. 

Of this non-Gaulish side of the life of Aetius, his conduct at the 
time of the accession of John at Ravenna, his fight with Boniface, 
and his own murder by Valentinian, are all facts, the main outlines 
of which rest on good authority. But the long and subtle intrigues 
of Aetius against Boniface are unknown to the contemporary writers 
and appear only in the next century. Aetius and Boniface were 
not always on the same side in politics ; they were opposed to. one 
another on two great occasions, the disputed succession to the 
empire on the death of Honorius and the time when they actually 
met in arms. But there is nothing in the annalists which asserts or 
implies any personal quarrel between Aetius and Boniface earlier 
than this last strife. The enemies of Boniface at court, the men 
who plot against him, are first Castinus and then Felix. And of 
these, strangely enough, Felix meets with death by the hand, or 
at least by the bidding, of Aetius. In all this there is at least 
enough to make us stop and doubt whether the story of elaborate 
intrigue and rivalry on the part of Aetius against Boniface can be 
accepted. And the whole story seems worth sifting in detail. In 
the life and character of a man who plays such a part as that of 
Aetius the smallest point is worth examining. There is much too 
in the character and history of Boniface which clothes all that 
touches him with deep interest. The career of Aetius, as we have 
seen, has two sides, which may easily be looked at apart. His acts 
on this side of the Alps, his campaigns against the barbarians gene- 
rally, his great career in Gaul, his slight connexion with Britain, 
are matters which touch me very deeply as part of the great con- 
nected history of Gaul and Britain. But they have little to do with 
his relations towards Boniface, little to do with his relations towards 
the imperial court or to the affairs of Italy. Even questions about his 
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personal character are of no great importance from the Gaulish side. 
In Gaul he is simply a great warrior, the successful defender of the 
declining empire against all foes. Out of Gaul he is, for good or 
for evil, something more. I propose therefore, leaving his Gaulish 
career to be dealt with in another shape, to treat of the general his- 
tory of the man himself in his other relations, and above all in his 
relation to his alleged rival Boniface. 

As the two are commonly painted—and the picture has in any 
case many touches of truth in it—the histories of Aetius and Boni- 
face present a singular contrast.’ Boniface, the true Roman, so 
long the special guardian of Rome against barbarians of every 
race, comes at last to invite barbarians into the province which he 
had so long guarded, while Aetius, half barbarian by birth and 
training, largely supported throughout his career by barbarian 
help, ends as the foremost defender of Europe against the Hun, as 
he had once been the defender of Roman Gaul against the Goth. 
In other words, the earlier day of the one, the later day of the 
other, is his brightest time. In this picture the barbarian relations 
of Aetius, the strictly Roman position of Boniface, undoubtedly 
come from the life. But whether we are to accept the contrast in 
its fulness depends on the question whether Boniface ever did for- 
sake his Roman position—whether, in short, he did invite the 
Vandal into Africa. In any case there is a contrast between the 
two of another kind. There is a side of Boniface in which Aetius 
has no share. Boniface is an ecclesiastical as well as a military 
hero; he is the friend and correspondent of Augustine. And his 
relations with the saint bring out many points of the man himself, 
and set before us the nature of the ecclesiastical influences under 
which a layman of the highest rank and character and personal 
importance could be brought in days when Arles and Carthage were 
decidedly more Christian than Rome. 

The picture of the special rivalry between the two men, of the 
special intrigues of Aetius against Boniface, seems to come wholly 
from Procopius’ History of the Vandal War. It is not wonderful 
that a story told by a writer who in his own age ranks among the 
great masters of history should have won more acceptance than a 
story which has to be put together from scattered notices in this 
and that meagre annalist. Yet we must remember that Aetius 
and Boniface lived in the fifth century, while Procopius wrote in 
the sixth. Now it in no way takes away from the position of the 
narrator of the wars of Belisarius as one of the foremost among 
men who have written the history of their own day that he 
is not equally trustworthy in dealing with the history of times 
before his own. Procopius plainly had an inquiring spirit and a 
keen imagination. He is never an annalist. In the story of the 

% This reversed comparison is well brought out by Hodgkin, i. 455. 
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wats he recorded events, many of which happened under his own 
eyes; he recorded them from his own personal knowledge, or from 
the statements of those who had personal knowledge. But he was 
also well pleased to set down all that he could learn of earlier times 
or of distant countries. And about them his sources of knowledge 
were often less trustworthy. What he was sometimes made to 
believe about distant lands we may judge by his famous account of 
our own land and people. Even in so wild a story as that of Brittia 
and Bretannia we feel that we are still dealing with a master. The 
reports that he heard were partly true ; when they were, Procopius 
could grasp the truth and use it, but, as the reports that he heard 
were partly false, he sets down much fable along with the truth. 
So with his accounts of earlier times; he grasps with all the true 
historian’s power the position and character of Theodoric, and sets 
it forth in a few memorable words. But he also sets down many 
stories for which the evidence is very weak ; in stories which are 
essentially true, he is often misinformed as to details. That is to 
say, he set down the received tale that he heard, which might be true 
or false. In other words, he was the soldier and statesman, keen to 
observe, cunning to weigh, the events of his own time; he had not 
the scholar’s instinct for a minute examination of the records of 
earlier times. One famous story which has been received chiefly on 
his authority, the story of Valentinian and Petronius, has been lately 
examined and set aside by a master of the history of those times.‘ 
But the judgment had been pronounced already by the chief master 
of all.® In declining to accept Procopius’ account of Aetius except 
so far as it is otherwise confirmed, I only follow their examples. 
But I may add that this story of long continued rivalry and intrigue 
is one which would naturally grow out of the enmity which undoubt- 
edly did at last arise between Aetius and Boniface. We have a 
parallel case in our own history. Because Harold and Tostig were 
enemies in the last stage of their lives, legend has painted them as 
enemies from childhood. We cannot so easily show in the case of 
Aetius and Boniface as we can in the case of Harold and Tostig, that 
till the last stage of all there was no enmity between them, but full 
friendship, nor can we in the same way show how the first enmity 
arose. The general picture which Procopius gives of the two 
mighty men, each of whom, if the other had not been, would have 
been rightly called the last of the Romans, is natural and indeed 
truthful. Under the circumstances the tale of abiding enmity 

‘ Hodgkin, ii. 230. 

5 Gibbon, cap. xxxv. vi. 135 ed. Milman. ‘Procopius is a fabulous writer for the 
events which precede his own memory.’ Yet he adopts Procopius’ story. 

® Bell. Vand. i. 3 (p. 322). Totrw rd tvdpe Siapdpw piv Ta wodrTikd eyevécOny, és 
Tocovrov St peyarouxlas Te Kal ris KAANS Eperiis HKérny Sore, ef Tis abroiv Exdrepov kvdpa 
‘Pwpalwy Sorarov elmo, odk by Gudprov ofrw Thy ‘Pwualwy aperhy tbumacay és TobTw Th 
&vdpe Groxexploda terdxnxe. This illustrates the different uses of the word ‘Pwuato by 
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easily grew up, and when it had once grown up, details, as ever, 
attached themselves. But they are details of the kind which are 
always most suspicious, tales of secret intrigues and treasons which 
could not be known to the world at large. The utmost that they 
can be admitted to prove is a general impression that Aetius was a 
man capable of a subtle plot. And that we can hardly take upon 
ourselves to deny. 

My present object is, holding the account of Procopius, as it 
stands, to be legend of the sixth century and not trustworthy history 
of the fifth, to try to recover the true story as it may be put together 
from the annalists, the writings of Saint Augustine, and other more 
trustworthy authorities. In this work I have found very little help 
from earlier writers. The received story seems to be taken for 
granted by English writers, almost without glancing at the other. 
Gibbon, well as he knew the slight value of the evidence of Procopius 
in such a case, not only accepts the story, but hardly notices the 
evidence of the annalists at all.’ It is different with foreign writers. 
From Ruinart® and Tillemont to ‘ the last German book,’ which, as 
far as I know, is that of Dr. Albert Guldenpenning,’ I have nothing 
to complain of in the way of neglect of the authors on whom I have 
to ground my story. The excellent Tillemont, as ever in both his 
works,'° never passes by a fact, never misses a reference. The whole 
materials, or the way to them, are open before us in his pages, but 
it is not lacking in respect to our venerable guide to say that they 
are not dealt with in a critical spirit. And I cannot say that 
modern German writers have greatly advanced on the old French 
ecclesiastical writers. All that I have seen who take any notice of 
the matter seem to think, with Tillemont, that they are bound to 
believe both Procopius and the annalists, and to force the two into 
some kind of agreement. I have not picked up very much from 
writers like Dahn" and Wietersheim,'? who come to the story casu- 
ally as part of something much longer. A short monograph by 
Sievers '* has helped me to one or two points and references, and 
the slight mention of the matter by Guldenpenning reveals to me 
the existence of a German writer, whose book I have not seen—it 
is not to be found in the Bodleian—but who, I suspect, may to 
Procopius. Aetius and Boniface are the last of of méAa: ‘Pwuato:, a class different from 
both the local and the cecumenical ‘Pwuaio: of his own time. 

? Cap. xxiii. vol. vi. 8 et seqgq. ed. Milman. 

8 Historia Persecutionis Vandalice. Paris, 1694. 

® Geschichte des ostrimischen Reiches unter den Kaisern Arcadius und Theodosius 
II. Von Dr. Albert Giildenpenning. Halle, 1885. 

%” Both the Histoire des Empereurs, vol. vi. Paris, 1738, and the Mémoires pour 
servir dV Histoire Ecclésiastique des six premiers siécles, vol. xiii. (that devoted to 
Saint Augustine). Paris, 1710. 

"| Konige der Germanen, v. 74. 

12 Geschichte der Volkerwanderung, vol. ii. 188, 189. ; 

8 Studien zur Geschichte der rimischen Kaiser. Berlin, 1870, p. 454 et al. 
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some extent have forestalled me. His name is Hansen, and he 
published a discourse on Aetius at Dorpat in 1846." It is always 
hard to say anything which some German scholar has not said 
before one; but if it should turn out that Dr. Hansen and I have, 
at forty years interval, come independently to the same results, 
there will be nothing for either to complain of. 


To compare then our two men, we know much more of the early 
life of Aetius than we do of that of Boniface, but Boniface is the 
first to appear as a direct actor in history. In the war with Ataulf 
in Gaul, the war in which Constantius holds the first place on the 
Roman side, Boniface appears as the hero of a single exploit, and 
as the object of the highest praise from one of our best authorities 
for the time. If the narrative of Olympiodoéros ‘were less fragmen- 
tary, we might better know how it came about that, when Ataulf 
was besieging Massalia in the year 412, it was Boniface, the noble 
Boniface, who came to its defence, who with his own hand smote 
the Gothic king well nigh to death, who made him withdraw to his 
camp and raise the siege, and remained himself to receive the 
thanks and praise of the rescued city.’ This exploit stands by itself ; 
ten years later we hear of him again in a character which more 
directly connects itself with our present subject. In 422 an expedi- 
tion is fitting out in Italy against the Vandals in Spain, of which 
Castinus, the consul of two years later, is the commander. We 
read in somewhat dark language how Castinus, by misconduct of 
some kind, by unreasonable and wrongful orders, hindered Boniface, 
the man so renowned for warlike skill, from taking a share in the 
enterprise, how Boniface refused to follow such a leader, one so 
proud and: quarrelsome, how he suddenly sailed from Portus to 
Africa, and how this dispute between the generals was the beginning 
of great evils to the commonwealth.'® Another annalist tells us of 
the failure of Castinus in his Spanish campaign; he says nothing 
directly of any relations between Castinus and Boniface, but a few 
significant words follow, the force of which can hardly be given 
except in the original—Bonifacius palatium deserens Africam in- 
vadit."" This last word is emphatic and notable; it is then, and 





‘4 Giildenpenning, 280. 

1s Olymp. 456. Ataulf besieges Massalia, 0a wAnyels, Bovnparlou rod yevraordrov 
BaAddyros, kal udris Tov Odvarov diapvyay, cis Tas oikelas dwexdpnoe oxnvas, Thy wédAw ev 
evOuuia Acrdv, Kal 5.’ éralvwy Kal edpnulas morovmevny Bovnpdriov. Olympiodéros speaks 
with special admiration of Boniface. 

6 Prosper. Honorio XIII et Theodosio X Coss. Hoc tempore exercitus ad 
Hispanias contra Vandalos missus est, cui Castinus dux fuit, qui Bonifacium virum 
bellicis artibus preclarum, inepto et injurioso imperio ab expeditionis su@ societate 
avertit. Nam ille periculosum sibi atque indignum ratus ewm sequi quem discordem 
superbientemque expertus esset, celeriter se ad portum Urbis, atque inde ad Africam 
proripuit, idque reipublice multorum laborum initium fuit. 

' Tdatius, xxvii. Honorii, a.p. 421. 
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long after,'* a kind of technical term for unjust or unlawful occupa- 
tion of anything, from a crown downwards. It seems plain that 
Boniface did not go on the enterprise on which we must suppose 
that Valentinian or Placidius had sent him, that he left Ravenna and 
Italy in anger, and, if the entry stood by itself, we should be tempted 
to infer that he seized on Africa as tyrant, that he began in short 
the same part that Constantine played a few years before in Britain, 
Gaul, and Spain. His conduct directly after shows that this can 
hardly be; but the words of both annalists read as if he took 
possession of the government of Africa when the imperial orders 
would have sent him elsewhere. We are left to make out from these 
dark hints whether Boniface was already in command in Africa, 
and was summoned thence to Ravenna to take part in the imperial 
counsels and in the Spanish expedition, or whether, according, as 
we have seen, to the words of one chronicler, he in the strict sense 
seized on.Africa. The former explanation fits in better with his 
later conduct; but the use of so strong a word as invadit must 
not be forgotten. It is at least hardly consistent with the picture 
which some draw of Boniface as a model of unswerving loyalty. 
One thing is clear, namely that, at whatever time and by what- 
ever means Boniface obtained the chief command in Africa, he 
won the highest reputation by his conduct there, as he had already 
done at some time when he was in the same land in an inferior 
military rank. As a simple tribune, in command of a fewallied troops, 
he had, so his correspondent Saint Augustine witnesses, successfully 
beaten back the invasions of the barbarians.'® Olympiodoros paints 
his picture with glowing enthusiasm. Boniface is a hero, foremost in 
many strifes with many barbarians ; ready alike to act with few, with 
many, or with his own single arm, he had cleared Africa of many 
enemies of various races.” He loved right and hated greediness ; 
the same tale is told of him which is told of Sultan Mahmoud; a 
soldier of his army had taken possession of the house and wife of 
a countryman ; the injured man makes his moan to Boniface; the 
avenger speeds by night to the farm seventy stadia off, and is able the 
next day to give the head of the adulterer to his suppliant.”' The 
state of things in the African province must have needed reform, 
when wrong could be punished only in this sultan-like fashion ; 
still it was something to have a general who was ready to protect the 


8 IT need not say that invadere, invasio, are among the commonest Domesday 
phrases for unlawful occupation of every kind. So regnum invasit is the set Norman 
phrase for the accession of Harold. 

” Aug. Ep. 70, ad Bon. Bonifacius ... tribunus cum paucis federatis omnes 
ipsas gentes [Afros barbaros) expugnando et terrendo pacaverat. 

2 Olymp. 468. Bovnpdrios avhp hv hpwikds nal. Kata moAAGy woAAdKis BapBdpwv 
hplorever, BAAoTE uty abv dAlyos éwepxduevos, BAAuTE 5é Kal civ wAcloow, evidre Be Kal 
povopaxay, kal awA@s eimeiv, wayT) rpdrw worAA@y BapBdpwy Kai diapdpwv COvav awhrdate Thy 
"Agpichy. Fv St Kat Sixasocdvns eparrhs Kal xpnudtwy Kpelrtwr, 

7 
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provincial against the soldier in any way. For all this picture of 
Boniface we have no date ;** as a time came when his administra- 
tion in Africa ceased to deserve this unqualified praise, we may 
conceive that this his most brilliant time came before, or at least did 
not last long after, the next time when we hear of any action of 
his that can be assigned to any definite consulship. This comes in 
424, when we find Boniface in Africa, resisting the claims of John 
to the Western throne. In the absence of any direct hint that he 
was seeking the tyranny for himself, we must suppose that he was 
avowedly supporting the rights of the Theodosian house ; yet the 
language of our one authority is very remarkable. Its tone is more 
favourable to John than to Boniface, and Boniface’s possession of 
Africa is again marked by a word which might suggest doubts as 
to the full legitimacy of his position.” 

We are now landed in a series of events in which Boniface, 
Castinus, and Aetius all take their share. But with regard to 
Aetius this time is a more marked epoch than it is with regard to 
either of the others. Boniface and Castinus have already appeared 
in Western annals; this is the first time that they mention Aetius. 
In truth it is now that, at any rate in the West, his strictly historic 
action begins ; we may therefore now put together such an account 
of his career up to this point as many, though scattered, notices 
enable us todo. Aetius was the son of Gaudentius,” a chief man 
in the Roman province of Scythia, the modern Dobrutscha, at the 
mouth of the Danube. His mother, whose name is not given, was 
of Italian birth, wealthy, and sprung of a noble stock. The name 
of their son might point to Greek tastes in one or the other parent ; 
one almost wonders that no one seems to have played on a name 
so fitted for the chieftain who bore the eagles of the Western Rome 
to the last and among the greatest of her victories. The son of 
Gaudentius and his Roman wife was born at Dorostonon on the 
Danube, the strong town famous in later wars, in one age as Dory- 
stolon, in another as Silistria. Aetius was thus a native of the lands 
watered by the great Illyrian river, but he was born too far down its 
course to rank as a countryman of the great Illyrian emperors of 
an earlier time.* We are able to trace Gaudentius as holding a high 


2 Tillemont (Mém. Eccl. xiii. 712) fixes these early deeds of Boniface to about the 
year 417. He certainly had a great military reputation as early as 422. 

#8 Prosper. Castino et Victore Coss. Theodosius Valentinianum amite sue filium 
Cesarem facit, et cum Augusta matre sua ad recipiendum occidentale mittit imperium, 
quo tempore Joannes, dum Africam, quam Bonifacius obtinebat, bello reposcit, ad 
defensionem sui infirmior factus est. 

*4 Renatus Frigeridus ap. Greg. Tur. ii. 8. Gaudentius pater, Scycie@ provintie 
primoris loci ... mater Itala, nobilis ac locuplex femina. I suppose that, by 
putting this notice and that of Jordanis together, we get to the statement in the text. 
‘Itala ’ can hardly be a proper name. 

* Jordanis, Get. 34. Aetius patricius ... fortissimorum Mesium stirpe pro- 
genitus in Dorostorena civitate a patre Gaudentio, labores bellicos tolerans, rei publice 
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command in Africa, and as playing the part of a zealous Christian by 
helping in the destruction of pagan temples in that province.*® 
And his importance is shown by the way in which his son, in child- 
hood and youth, seems to be specially chosen as a hostage in 
actions between the emperor and the barbaric powers. He was for 
three years a hostage with Alaric; at a later time, it would seem, 
the Gothic king again asked for him in that character, but was 
refused by Honorius. At another time he was a hostage with the 
Huns.” In these sojourns among strangers, he learned the ways 
of those among whom he dwelt; he gained a strong personal in- 
fluence over them; he learned alike how to overcome them as 
enemies of the empire and how to make use of them in the internal 
politics of the empire. He had a wife of whom we hear much, 
though her name is not recorded, and two sons, Carpilio and Gau- 
dentius, of whom Carpilio was, like his father, a hostage with the 
Huns.* Gaudentius and his nameless mother connect themselves 
more directly with the thread of the story. In one account, as 
Gaudentius is the grandson of an elder Gaudentius, so is Carpilio 
the grandson of an elder Carpilio. That is, the wife of Aetius was 
the daughter of Carpilio.” It is hard to reconcile the bit of prose 
which helps us to this name, which can hardly be the name of a 
Goth, with the high-flowing verses of two poets in which the wife 
of Aetius appears as the daughter of Gothic kings and heroes, as 
grudging that she is herself shut out from her ancestral kingship, 
and as striving to make up for the loss by raising her son Gau- 
dentius to the rank of a Roman Augustus.” It is hard to see the 
fierce and domineering woman of this picture in another scene 


Romane singulariter natus, qui superbam Suavorum Francorumque [he does not 
add Gothorum] barbariem immensis cedibus servire Romano imperio coegisset. The 
name of the place takes endless forms; as Dorystolon it was famous in the tenth 
century and as Silistria in the nineteenth, in two opposite ways. 

26 In Cod. Theod. xi. 17, 3, we find Gaudentius vir clarissimus comes Africa. 
When we remember how the father of Paulinus of Pella was moved about, there is 
nothing wonderful in finding the same man employed in all parts of the world. 

Augustine (Civ. Dei, xviii. 54, 1) records the fact, and dates it minutely. 
Consule Mallio Theodoro (a.v. 399)... im civitate notissima et eminentissima 
Carthagine Africe Gaudentius et Jovius comites imperatoris Honorii, quarto decimo 
Kalendas Aprilis falsorum deorum templa everterunt et simulacra fregerunt. This 
would surely be too much for one day’s work; perhaps the date only marks the 
beginning. 

27 Renatus ap. Greg. Tur. ii. 8. Aetius a puero pretorianus, tribus annis Alarict 
obsessus (al. obses), dehinec Chunorum. In Zésimos, vi. 36, Alaric asks AaBeiv duhpous 
*Aériov Kal "Idoova, Toy nev "loBlou yevduevoy maida, roby 5¢ Tavdeyriov. Honorius refuses, 
This seems (Tillemont, vi. 180) to come between the two times when he was 
hostage. 

*8 Priscus, 179. Cassiod. Var. i. 4. 2% Aetius is Carpilionis gener in Renatus. 

% Schwerlich gehirte des Aétius Gattin, allerdings eine gothische Fiirstentochter, 
dem Hause des Theoderich an, says Dahn, K. G. v. 74. The elder Carpilio was hardly 
a Gothic prince ; yet in Merobaudes’ poem on the birthday of one of the sons (iv. 15), 
his daughter is thus brought in: 
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where the wife of Aetius is painted as a saintly matron whose prayers 
have such power with the saints that heaven can never refuse victory 
to her husband.*! These stories, to one at least of which we shall 
come again, belong to the later years of the life of Aetius; we are 
now concerned with his earlier deeds. It is possible that, far away 
as his birthplace was from both Gaul and Africa, his connexion 
both with the land which was to be the special scene of his glory 
and with the land whose destiny he is said to have ruled from a 
distance began early. We have seen the father of Aetius in Africa ; 
one mention of himself tells us that Gaudentius, count and magister 
militum, was slain, at some time not stated, in a military outbreak 
in Gaul.** We should have been glad of a date ; but the first mention 
of Aetius in any recorded year sets him before us in quite another 
quarter, but in one where one might more naturally look for a notice 
of the Roman Scythia than either in Africa or in Gaul. Born as 
he was east of Hadria, we first hear of Aetius in his own peninsula 
as prefect of Constantinople in the consulship of Maximus and 
Plintha. And he left a name behind him in the Eastern Rome, for 
two years later the cistern of Aetius was built.** A tale is told how 
the prefect Aetius hardly escaped death from a murderous dagger 
under circumstances which remind us of some of the bloody scenes 
of Frankish history in the next century. The story runs that, on 
one Sunday, as the prefect was going in state to the great church, 
the old Saint Sophia, an old man named Kyriakos—could .the 
name be suggested by the day ?—pretending to present a petition, 


Adsit cum socio parente conjunx, 
Conjunz non levibus canenda Musis, 
Heroum suboles, propago regum, 
Cujus gloria feminam superstat. 


This livida conjux of Aetius plays a wonderful part in Sidonius’ Panegyric on 
Majorian (126-274), pouring forth hexameters boiling over with Greek legendary 
references enough to fill a Classical Dictionary. Her name is not given, but she 
clearly claims a kingly Gothic descent. The most important passage is 203-6. 

Quid faciam infelix ? gnato que regna parabo, 

Exclusa sceptris Geticis, respublica si me 

Preterit, et parvus swper hoc Gaudentius hujus 

Calcatur fatis ? 


Hujus=Majoriani. Gaudentius, called after the grandfather on the father’s side, 
would actually be the elder son. How are we to reconcile the two poets with the prose 
writer? Ifa Goth could be called Carpilio, there would be no difficulty. 

31 See the story in Greg. Tur. ii. 7. Aetius was fated to die, but she wrestled with 
Saint Peter and overcame fate. One thinks of Apollo and the Moirai on behalf of 
Croesus. 

%2 This is in the chronicle known (somewhat strangely) as Prosper Tiro, that 
which looks so carefully after British affairs. In recording the reign of the tyrant 
John, it runs: Aetius, Gaudentii comitis [he is magister equitum in Renatus] a 
militibus in Galliis occist filius, cum Chunnis Joanni opem laturus Italiam 
ingreditur. 

83 Marcellinus, 421. Cisterna Aetii constructa est. See Codinus, p. 29. Banduri 
Const. Christ. 80. 
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struck at him with his hidden weapon, but prevailed no further 
than to rend his official garments, his Roman toga and penula.™ 
This Eastern stage of the life of Aetius seems to be overlooked by 
all modern writers save one or two who somewhat lightly assume 
that an Aetius at Constantinople must be a different person from the 
Aetius of Ravenna, Arles, and Rome.® It is hard to see why, in 
an age when men were moved so freely over all parts of the Roman 
world, and in the case of a man whose birth and parentage connected 
him first of all with the East. We know not whether the prefect- 
ship of Aetius at Constantinople came before or after his father’s 
murder in Gaul. Four years later we find him in Italy, as a chief 
suppporter and officer of the ruler who had supplanted the Theo- 
dosian house in the West. 

The action of Aetius at this time comes from the best authorities 
that we have, and one of them takes the opportunity to paint his 
portrait at length. The picture is to be found in one of those 
precious fragments of writers older than his own day which have 
been preserved to us by Gregory of Auvergne and Tours. Well 
shaped, of middle height, with a frame, as it is put, neither weak 
nor burthensome, active in mind, strong in every limb, skilled in 
every exercise of war, cunning to guide the horse, to use alike the 
arrow and the javelin, undaunted in danger, bearing up under 
hunger, thirst, and watching—to Frigeridus at least he seemed no 
less admirable in peace than in war. For he was moreover one 
who sought what was just and whom no seducer could beguile from 
his just purpose; he was free from the lust of gain, and even, 
according to the teaching of the new creed of Rome, patient under 
wrong. So he seemed to Gaulish admirers, who seem not to 
have looked on his conduct at this time as blameworthy. The long 
and feeble reign of Honorius was drawing to its end, when his last 
caprice of all, the caprice of hatred following on extravagant fond- 


8 See Gothofred’s Chronology of the Theodosian Code, i. clxv. The consuls are 
Monaxius and Plintha. In their consulship the Paschal Chronicle (i. 574) places the 
attempt on Aetius. ém) rotrwy trav irdrwv juépa Kupiaxi eiceAOdyros ’Aetiov émdpxou 
morEws mera TOU oXHMaTOS ev TH meydAn exxAncia wnvl wepitip mpd ¢' Kadrdvdwv paptiwv 
em TG edtduevov abrdy awedOeiv KANOévra ev TE wWadatl, Kupiakds Tis yépwv Baroy udxaipay 
peydAny eis xdptny, dcavel A(BeAAov aitG mporpépwr, Expovoev abT@ xara Tod dekiod uépous 
Tov aT7Oous, Sore Td wevdAtov adtod Kal Thy Téyav TpnOjva. One is reminded of the slaying 
of Cesar, also of Ritchie Moniplies presenting his ‘ sifflication’ to James Sixth and 
First. 

% So Sievers (p. 456) half hints that the prefect of Constantinople was not our 
Aetius. But why? 

% Ren. Frig. Medii corporis, virilis habitudinis, decenter formatus, quo neque 
infirmitudini esset neque oneri, animo alacer, membris vegitus, eques prumptissimus, 
sagittarum jactu peritus, contu impiger, bellis aptissimus, pacis artibus celebris, 
nullius avaritie, minime cupiditatis, bonis animi preditus, ne impulsoribus quidem 
pravis ab instituto suo devians, injuriarum patientissimus, laboris adpetens, inpavidus 
periculorum, famis, sitis, vigiliarum tolerantissimus. Cui ab ineunte etate predictum 
liquet, quante potentia fatis destinaretur, temporibus suis locisque celebrandus. 
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ness, sent away his sister Placidia, now the widow of her Roman 
and imperial husband, with her son, the nobilissimus ” Valentinian, 
to seek shelter at Constantinople with her nephew Theodosius. 
Their absence left the Theodosian house without a representative 
in Italy. The Western throne was open to any adventurer, and it 
was seized, not by any military chief, but by the civilian John, chief 
of the notaries. His accession or election seems to have been 
peaceful and popular, and our only personal portrait of him, drawn 
to be sure at a later time, is singularly favourable.* But some 
charged him with Arianism, and his successful rivals in their legis- 
lation represent him as trampling on the privileges of the clergy, 
much like our Henry II.* He was acknowledged in Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain; that he was not acknowledged in Africa we have already 
seen.*? Not a soldier himself, he had men of war at his side. His 
cause was maintained by the magister militum Castinus, whom we 
have heard of as the enemy of Boniface.*! Aetius was on the same 
side, count of the domestics and holding the civil office of cura pa- 
latit under the new sovereign of the West. This last was the office 
which in a later form became curopalates, the special guardian of 
the august dwelling-place and its building.“* But between Aetius 


37 See Clinton in an. 424. Olympiodéros makes him be created Nobilissimus 
(NwBeAloowos) by Theodosius. Philostorgios (xii. 12) has him already created 
émipayéoraros, which must mean the same, by Honorius. 

% His panegyrist is no other than Procopius (Bell. Vand. i. 3) who is copied by 
Souidas (’Iwdvyns) ; he makes, however, a strange mistake as to the length of his 
reign as well as in the description of his calling. of év ‘Poun Bacidéws abdAfjs tay Twa 
kelyn otpatiwtay, "lwdvynvy bvoua, Bactrdéa aipodyra. fv 5& obros avhp mpads te Kar 
Evvécews ed Hwy Kal dperis meramoicbu ekemorduevos’ révre yoo ern thy tupavvlda 
Exwv perplws enyhoaro, kal otre rots SiaBdAAovor Thy akohv brécxev obre Hdvoy BSikov 
eipydoato éxdy ye elvar obre xpnudrwv apapéoe erébero* és 5¢ BapBdpous oddity bri Kal 
mpatat olds re eyeydver, ewel of Ta ex Buayriov moAcuia jv. We shall soon learn to 
distrust Procopius for times so long before his own day ; but his picture of John seems 
rather to fall in with one or two incidental notices. The election spoken of is more 
likely to have happened at Ravenna than at Rome; but the curious anecdote pre- 
served by Olympiodéros (468, see Hodgkin, i.) looks as if he was not disliked. “Iwdyyns 
wis abdeyvrhoas tupavvet’ ep’ of Kal Tijs avapphoews yevonevns, epphOn Saowep ard tivos 
ropphoews mpoaxdey, ‘wlrret, ob orhke.’ Kal rd wAjO0s, Sowep dvadvovres emi rd Jnbey, 
avapwvover, ‘orhke, ov rimre.’ What is the exact force of ad’Oeyrfcas ? 

8 Cod. Theod. xvi. Tit. ii. 47 (vi. 94). Privilegia ecclesiarwm omnium que seculo 
nostro tyrannus invaderat, prona devotione revocamus. ... Clericos etiam quos 
indiscretim ad se@culares judices debere duci infaustus ille presumptor dixerat, 
episcopali audientia reservamus. See Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. vi.184. One thinks 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

* See note 23. 

“| Prosper, 423. Honorius moritur, et regnum ejus Joannes occupat, connivente, ut 
putabatur, Castino, qui exercitui magister militum prefuit, and in 425 on the defeat 
of John, Castinus in exsilium actus est, quia videbatur Joannem sine conniventia 
tpsius regnum non potuisse assumere. He had just before, in 422, said that Castinus 
Bonifacium virum bellicis artibus preclarum, inepto et injurioso imperio ab expedi- 
tionis sue societate avertit, éc. 

#2 So Renatus. Hx comite domesticorum et Johannis cura palatii. See Ducange 
in Cura. His Formula is given by Cassiodorus, viii. 15. This seems to be the Cas- 
trensis sacri palatii of the Notitia, i. 4,47. See Giildenpenning, 281. 
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and Boniface, though they are on opposite sides, there is no sign 
of any direct hostility. The leader of the enterprise against Boni- 
face in Africa may have been the Goth Sigisvult; it certainly was 
not Aetius. For he was sent on an errand in quite an opposite 
direction. Marked out for such a mission by his knowledge of the 
barbarians and by his influence among them, he was sent to bring 
a Hunnish force to the help of John.“ 

This is the earliest act that is distinctly recorded in the Western 
career, in the military career, of the man whose highest renown is 
to have been the first to check the advance of Attila. It is a strange 
beginning, but the bringing in of barbarian allies had long been 
too common to be looked on with any special horror, and Hunnish 
mercenaries had been often employed before and were often em- 
ployed after. The story sets Aetius before us as wonderfully 
skilful in the management of Romans and barbarians alike, but 
he did little for the prince whose cause he had taken up. Jo- 
hannes Augustus was premature. So, though less glaringly, was 
Johannes the Roman consul of the next year. There was a consul 
John thirty-two years later :* but the first acknowledged imperial 
bearer of the name of the Baptist and the Evangelist was the 
Armenian hero of the tenth century, the renowned John Tzimiskés. 
In the imperial fasti of the West no name of that class found a place 
till the House of Habsburg favoured the world with an august 
Matthias and two august Josephs. The house of Theodosius, re- 
presented by Placidia Augusta and her son, had not lost all hold on 
the sympathies of the West. The present Theodosius, the ruler of 
the East, now in loyal eyes sole emperor, sent his aunt and the boy 
Valentinian, now proclaimed Cesar, to dislodge the tyrant John by 
the arms of Ardaburius and his son Aspar.“* The details of his 
overthrow do not directly touch the career of Aetius; but we are 
carried on towards our later narrative when we see Aquileia playing 
for the last time the part of one of the great cities of the earth. It 
was in its hippodrome that John paid the cruel forfeit of less than 
two years dominion.” Ravenna, which had maintained his cause, 


‘8 Prosper Tiro places here the entry Sigisvuldus ad Africam contra Bonifacium 
properavit, as if Sigisvult had been sent on behalf of John. But one cannot help 
thinking that this is a confusion with his later expedition. I know not whether Migne’s 
edition has any authority for the form given to his name, ‘ Sigisvultdeus,’ which savours 
rather of an African, either Catholic or Donatist, than of an Arian Goth. Elsewhere 
he is Sigisvuléus or Sigisvuldus. Wald, we may suppose, is the true ending. 

“ This is most strongly brought up by Renatus. Johannes Aetiwm, id temporis 
curam palatii, cum ingenti auri pondere ad Chunos transmittit, notus sibi obsidatus 
sui tempore et familiari amicicia devinctos. 

45 Johannes and Veranes are consuls in 456. 

“© This story is told by Philostorgios, xii. 13. Sdkratés, vii. 23,26. Olympio- 
déros, 471. 

 Philost. xii. 13. “Iwdvyns .. . €is "AxoAniay éxméumerai, xanet thy detlay xpo- 
diarpundels, elra al rijs Kepadjgs aworéuverat. Procopius (Bell. Vand. i. 3) adds some 
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became, after a passing sack, the dwelling-place in life and death of 
the restored Augusta; but it was in Rome itself that the third 
Valentinian, the seven years old son of the third Constantius, was 
proclaimed Augustus by the authority of his Eastern colleague.‘ 
Three days after the death of John, Aetius came with 60,000 Huns 
to his support. A battle took place between the new comers and 
the forces of Valentinian under the command of Aspar, in which 
many were slain on both sides. An agreement followed; Aetius 
entered the service of Placidia and Valentinian with the rank of 
count. He had influence enough with his barbarian following to 
persuade them to go back on receiving what, after an analogy in 
our own history, we may call a Hungeld. Perhaps they also told 
at home what a city Aquileia would be for some lucky band of Huns 
to plunder or to destroy. 

The sphere of action of Aetius is now at once changed to Gaul. 
Enlisted in the service of Placidia and Valentinian, he sets forth to 
establish the dominion of his sovereigns alike against disaffected 
Romans, of whom we see some signs, against the West-Goth who 
threatened Arles, and in course of time against perhaps every bar- 
barian enemy or rebel who had made a settlement in Gaul or was 
striving either to settle or to destroy. But this his purely Gaulish 
and military career will be best dealt with elsewhere; no one has 
brought that side of him into connexion with his alleged enmity to 
Boniface or with political intrigues of any kind. Of the undoubted 
enemies of Boniface one was now set aside from his rank and 
another was put in his place. Of the two chief supporters of John, 
Aetius had won the favour of the victorious side; Castinus was less 
lucky. He was sent into banishment; the reason assigned is that 
it seemed that John could not have assumed the empire without 
his consent.*°° The wording is remarkable; it might imply that 
the partisanship of Castinus was less open than that of Aetius. If 
so, the secret plotters fared, and perhaps justly, worse than the 
avowed enemy who had led the Huns to the attack of the armies of 


details. (@vra Odadevtiniavds "Iwdvyny AaBay &y te TG ’AxvAnias immodpoulw rhy érépay 
Taiv xepoiv amoxorévta cicjyev emdumevoé te byw dxotpevoy, Kal TOAAA Tapa Tov amd 
oxnvijs évrad0a waddvra te Kal axovcavta exrewev. The importance of Salona is as 
marked in the story as that of Aquileia. 

48 This is told in various ways, but that the admission to the rank of Augustus 
was at Rome, is plain from Olympiodéros. It seems to have been the last fact that he 
recorded. So Idatius. 

© Our best account is Philostorgios, xii. 14. ‘Aérios 6 bwoorparnyds "Iwdvvov 
Tov Tupdvvov, meTa Tpeis Huepas Tis éxelvov TeAeuTIAs, BapBdpouvs wywy picOwTods eis 
& xArddas waparylverat * kal cuuwAoK|s adrov Te Kal rav wep) Thy “Aomwap2 yeyernueyns, pdvos 
éxatépwOev eppin modus: Ererta omovdas 6’Aérios TiPera: mpds MAakidiay kal Ovadrevtiniavdy, 
kal thy Tod Képntos atlay AauBaver, Kal of BépBapor xpvoiy Katabéuevar Thy dpyhy Kal Ta 
barAa, dutpous te Sévres kal Ta mora AaBdvyTes, cis TA oiKEia HOn awexdpnoay. This is 
very like a Danegeld. So Prosper, data venia Aetio, quod Hunni quos per ipsum 
Joannes acciverat ejusdem studio ad propria reversi sunt. 

5° See above, note 41. 
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Valentinian. Castinus now vanishes from the story. His office 
was seemingly bestowed on a certain Felix, whom we hear of as 
magister militum in the next year. To this man’s power of mischief 
justice has clearly not been done, and it looks very much as if some 
of his actions, especially his dealings with Boniface, had been 
transferred to Aetius. No process could be more natural in the 
next age, when Aetius was still a great name, but when Felix was 
doubtless forgotten. His first recorded act has nothing to do with 
either Boniface or Aetius. He is charged with the deaths of 
Patroclus bishop of Arles and of Titus, a holy deacon at Rome, 
who is said to have been killed by the practice of Felix while he 
was in the act of giving alms to the poor.®' The Roman tale is 
obscure ; the Gaulish one is of some importance in Gaulish history, 
and as such I hope to speak of it elsewhere. Neither of them 
throws any light on the general story, but both—even if they were 
only suspicions—throw some light on the character of Felix. In 
the next year Felix comes into the very thick of the main story, 
and we must look back for a moment at the position of Boniface. 
We have seen that he was perhaps in command in Africa before 
the expedition of Castinus to Spain in 422, that he certainly was in 
command there after he had refused to share in that expedition, 
but whether by a perfectly regular appointment is not quite clear. 
We have seen also the way in which Africa under Boniface held out 
against John. Still we cannot quite forget either the way in which 
his position in Africa has already been spoken of, or the fact, to 
which we shall come presently, that the next time we hear of him 
he is in distinct, perhaps armed, opposition to the emperor’s orders. 
Meanwhile he had gone on for a season winning great glory by his 
administration of his province, and his successful defence of it 
against native African marauders. The words of his correspondent 
Saint Augustine here come happily in to explain the vaguer entries 
of the annalist, and to make us understand their connexion with the 
entry that follows. In the annals Boniface does great exploits and 
wins great glory, and is presently dealt with as a rebel.* The 


5! Prosper (426), after the death of Patroclus, adds cujus [Felicis] impulsu 
creditus est etiam Titus diaconus vir sanctus Rome pecunias pawperibus distribuens 
interemptus. 

52 See above, note 18. ; 

5° Prosper, 427. Hierio et Ardabure coss. Bonifacio, cujus potentia gloriaque 
intra Africam augebatur, bellum ad arbitrium Felicis, quia ad Italiam venire 
abnuerat, publico nomine illatum est. Prosper here seems to speak admiringly of 
Boniface; yet we must remember his earlier language about invadit and obtinebat ; 
it is even possible that the word potentia looks the same way. At any rate the 
increasing power and glory of a subject were in those days an unavoidable object of 
jealousy to the prince. Anyhow it is droll when Giildenpenning (280) extols 
Bonifacius as the ever-loyal adherent of Placidia through all difficulties. This writer, 
like the good old Tillemont, does not shirk the annalists, but tries to believe them and 
the legend too. 
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words of Augustine * give us the key: we see that, if Boniface had 
gained great glory, he had deservedly lost it, and had become an 
object of reasonable suspicion at court. From the same source we 
learn his exact official rank at this time; he was count of the 
domestics and count of Africa. But the count, at any rate at the 
time of Augustine’s letter, was less active than the tribune had been 
in times past. At the time of his appointment all men had hoped 
that under his government Africa would again become a peaceful 
Roman land, with its native tribes again subjects and tributaries of 
the empire. Nowall this had changed; the barbarians took heart ; 
they advanced, they laid waste lands which they had never before 
touched. The discourse is wholly about native Africans. There is 
not a word which can have any possible reference to the Vandals ; 
it was clearly written before the coming of the Vandals was 
thought of. The whole correspondence between the saint and 
the count is of deep personal and ecclesiastical interest. Boni- 
face is set before us as a dear friend of Augustine, as at one 
time a man of scrupulous life and religious zeal, full of interest in 
theological subjects, on which he poses his illustrious friend with 
hard questions. But he had fallen away from his personal as well 
as from his official duties. By a story exactly the reverse of that 
of our own Simon, he had vowed chastity after the death of his 
wife, but he was now not only married again to a rich lady named 
Pelagia, but he had allowed his child to receive Arian baptism, and 


he was further suspected of living with mistresses. So busy was 
he with his own affairs that he had allowed Africa to be overrun by 
Africans. For all these faults both as a Christian man and as a 


54 Aug. ep. 220 (or 70), ad Bon. (Op. ii. 814, ed. Bened.). Quid autem dicam de vasta- 
tione Africe, quam faciunt Afri barbari resistente nullo, dum tu talibus tuis necessita- 
tibus occuparis, nec aliquid ordinas unde ista calamitas avertatur? Quis autem cre- 
deret, quis timeret, Bonifacio domesticorum et Africe comite in Africa constituto cum 
tam magno exercitu et potestate ... nunc tantum fuisse barbaros ausuros, tantum 
progressuros, tanta vastaturos, tanta rapturos, tanta loca que plena populis fuerant 
deserta facturos? Qui non dicebant quandocumque tu comitivam sumeres potestatem, 
Afros barbaros, non solum domitos, sed etiam tributarios futuros Romane reipublice ? 
Et nunc quam in contraria versa sit spes hominum vides, nec diutius hinc tecwm loquen- 
dum, quia plus ea tu potes cogitare quam nos dicere. It is not easy to see when Boniface 
was invested with the rank of count. Augustine’s words might almost imply that all his 
brilliant exploits had been done when he held no higher rank than that of tribune, and 
that he had failed in his duty ever since his promotion. We might also suppose that he 
had not been count very long when the letter was written. Now the letter must be 
earlier than 428, the year of the coming of the Vandals. It is most naturally fixed to 427, 
the time of the action of Felix against Boniface. If Boniface in that year was count, 
but had not been count very long, the most natural time for his appointment would 
be in 425, as the reward of his defence of Africa against John. This might fall in with 
the several hints which suggest that there was something irregular about his 
position in Africa at an earlier time. We may suppose that, whatever it was before, it 
was legalized now, but that, as Augustine implies, the count fell away from the merits 
of the tribune and thereby brought on himself the imperial censure which is implied 
in the events of 427. 
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Roman commander, the saint sternly rebukes him and gives him 
good advice in both characters. But he assuredly in no way re- 
proves him for treasonable dealings with Gaiseric, which, if they 
ever happened at all, certainly had not happened then.* 

There are one or two other points in the letter that may be 
noticed. Boniface had been, at some stage or other, anxious to 
retire from the world, and to give himself wholly to religious duties. 
He married his second wife in some country which was reached 
from Africa by sea, and the voyage was one which he undertook by 
imperial bidding. This and the fact that the lady seems to have 
been an Arian might seem to point to Spain. But it is most unlikely 
that a woman bearing thé name of Pelagia should have been of 
Vandal birth. Boniface may have been sent to Spain on many 
unrecorded errands. What we cannot do is to connect such a 
voyage with that expedition of Castinus when Boniface did not go 
to Spain. Again Augustine, when rebuking Boniface for his neglect 
of his military duties, makes Boniface answer that the fault is not 
with him, but with those who had wronged him and made him an 
evil return for his good service.” This doubtless points to the enmity 
of Castinus and Felix. It might even suggest that the letter was 
written at the very time of the expedition sent by Felix against 
Boniface, a time not likely to be marked by vigorous action against 
the native barbarians. But if Boniface had been in open rebellion at 
the time of the sending of the letter, surely Augustine would have 
made some reference to that fact. It is far more likely that the 
letter comes earlier, and that in the state of things which it describes 
we see the explanation of what we read in the chronicles. We see 
Boniface, from whatever cause, falling aside from his former excel- 
lence, ghostly and worldly, and above all, what concerned the empire 
more than his irregular marriage, grossly neglecting his duty as a 
Roman military commander in the province of Africa. There is no 
direct mention of Castinus and Felix in the acknowledged letters of 
Augustine; but there is a remarkable collection of short letters, 
purporting to be exchanged between the bishop and the count, which 
have been unanimously cast aside by Augustine’s editors and com- 
mentators. They are rejected, partly as inconsistent with the saint’s 


55 See the earlier letter of Augustine to Boniface, No. 185 or 50. In the very 
weak article on Boniface in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography by a late 
popular writer, all this about the Africans is turned into ‘ bitter reproaches’ for the 
supposed dealings with Gaiseric. In the Dictionary of Christian Biography no lay 
Boniface is allowed; the article on Augustine does not contain the name of Boniface, 
but it does contain the astounding statement that Augustine died ‘ when the armies 
of the Huns surrounded the city of Hippo.’ 

56 All this comes out in letter 220. The most important passage is: Navigasti, 
ucoremque duxisti, sed navigasse obedientia fuit quam secundum apostolum debebas 
sublimioribus potestatibus (ii. 813). 

57 Ep. 220. Sed forte ad ea respondes illis hoc esse potius imputandum qui te 
leserunt, qui tuis officiosis virtutibus non paria sed contraria reddiderunt. 
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style and manner, but partly also as inconsistent with the history 
of the time. On the former charge the condemnation seems to rest 
on good grounds.** There is an abruptness, a jerkiness in truth, 
about the letters which is not in the manner of Augustine; their 
very shortness, when the subject supplied such an opportunity for 
moralizing, is against them. Some of the expressions used are 
hardly in character, and it has even been suggested that some of 
the expressions used are designed to advance certain ecclesiastical 
theories. On the whole, we cannot accept the letters as genuine 
writings of Augustine and Boniface. Still they are not without 
value. The objection to them on historical grounds merely comes 
to this, that whoever forged them followed the authentic story of 
the annalists, and not the Procopian legend. He may even have 
lived at the time and have written from his own knowledge. If so, 
his witness is, like that of many a false charter, good on all points 
save the one which he is trying to establish. Even if we place him 
later, he at any rate made up his story from trustworthy sources or 
from traditions consistent with them, and he is the only writer who 
has done so. The invasion of Africa by the imperial troops sent 
against Boniface is strongly brought out.*® Felix is not mentioned 
by name, but he is clearly alluded to,® and the name of Castinus 
comes in more than once. If we trust the letters, he sought shelter 
in Africa when he was banished from Italy in 425. The shelter 
may seem a strange one for the old enemy of Boniface, but we must 
again remember the very doubtful position of Boniface in Africa. 
He had defended that province against John; but his earlier and 
later relations to Honorius and Placidia are such as to make it pos- 


58 T have to thank Dr. Bright, who knows the writings of Augustine far better than 
I do, for some most valuable hints on this side of the question. 

5° In Appendix, ep. 4 (or 185), Augustine is made to say, with a clear reference to 
the Arian Sigisvult: Africe litus, ut audio, miles attigit transmarinus, sed hujus 
militis dux a catholica veritate dissentit. Quwid orem sicut oportet ignoro. Ab Italia 
hostis est publicus nuntiatus, contra victricia signa superbas erigens hastas. Pacem 
inier vos fiert vellem si scirem plenius quod ignoro. Adest quidem Africe olim paratum 
in Italia bellum, sed tamen non invideo, fili carissime, Romania. Sed dico quod 
sentio. Non dabit, divinitate juvante, catholicus heretico terga. Tui cordis intentio 
dirigatur ad Deum, non militem timebdis, non Gothum non Hunum. 

® Boniface, in answer (5 or 186), talks about gue adversus me tyrannus ille ordi- 
naverit ac disponat, all in a style of high orthodoxy. ‘ 

®' App. 10 (or 191). Castinus ille privatus ex consule vite mee ac nominis, omni- 
bus ut notum est, persecutor, pejores committens ac fingens factiones, quasi mearum 
a me gestarum immemor, donationum (another reading is Edatium), Italia fugiens, 
meis se in Africa defensionibus tradidit committendum. Augustine (11 or 192) 
answers, Vir illustrissimus Castinus sacramento se prodidit quod sit ab omni culpa 
et erroribus alienus. Quem tibi, ut dicit, federatus ille Sonia, adhuc te in palatio 
posito, falsis suggestionibus concitabat. All this looks as if it referred to an earlier 
time, to the banishment of Castinus in 425. And who is ‘ Edatius’?—Aetius? or 
who? But there is enough of likeness to the true story to suggest that there is, after 
all, something in these letters, and that the stories about Gudila—a name hardly 
likely to have been invented—may be worth examining. 
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sible that the fallen magister militum might expect that his own 
offences towards Boniface might be thought less of than those of 
the imperial government. 

In any case we have the undoubted fact that, only two years 
after the fall of John, Boniface was looked on at Ravenna as an 
enemy of the empire. What was his offence? It is easy to talk 
about the intrigues of Aetius or of anybody else, but once put the 
Procopian legend out of sight and the matter seems very plain. 
Boniface, as his saintly friend witnesses, had grossly neglected his 
duty, and he was called on to account for it. After Augustine’s 
letter it is really nothing wonderful if we read in the annals that 
Boniface was summoned to Italy—that is, to Ravenna; and that 
when he refused to come, he was declared a publicenemy. But the 
minister who directed this course, whether wise or foolish, was not 
Aetius but Felix. Of Aetius just at this moment there is no 
mention at all; a little while before and a little while after he is 
carrying on his great career in Gaul.® It is to be noted that at 
this point the tone of the Aquitanian chronicler betrays perhaps a 
feeling of sympathy with Boniface, certainly a feeling against Felix, 
which would be natural enough after even the suspicion of the 
deaths of Patroclus and Titus. But though Felix may have been a 
bad and even a bloody minister, his first action against Boniface 
was assuredly not taken without reason. The count of Africa lets 
his province be harried by barbarians without resistance; he is 
summoned to Ravenna to explain his conduct; refusing to come, he 
is declared an enemy of the republic. All this is plain enough; 
there is no mention of any action of Aetius; there is no mention, 
nor as yet any hint, of any dealings between Boniface and Gaiseric. 
What we have as yet is a war carried on by the Roman government 
against a Roman rebel. Three commanders are sent against Boni- 
face; one perhaps would have done the work better, as the three 
disagreed. Two of them, Mavortius and Galbio, besiege Boniface 
in some place not named. Their colleague Sinox enters into a 
treasonable correspondence with Boniface, and by his arts the two 
loyal commanders are killed. Then Boniface discovers Sinox in 
some plot against himself, and puts him to death also. Another 
commander, with the distinctly barbarian name of Sigisvult, a man 


® Prosper, 427. Hierio et Ardabure coss. Bonifacio, cujus potentia gloriaque intra 
Africam augebatur, bellum ad arbitrium Felicis, quia ad Italiam venire abnuerat, 
publico nomine illatum est, ducibus Mavortio et Galbione et Sinoce. Giildenpenning 
(283) knows the workings of the mind of Aetius as minutely as Augustine knew those 
of Boniface; Aetius aber, wm nicht dem Argwohn in der Brust der Placidia neue 
Nahrung zu gewiihren, liess sich nicht selbst gegen seinen Nebenbuhler entsenden, 
sondern sein Parteigenosse, der magister militum Felix, beauftragte den Mavortius, 
Galbio und Sinox mit der Fiihrung der rimischen Truppen gegen den ‘ Reichsfeind’ 
Bonifacius. 

68 See Prosper 425 for his Gothic, and 428 for his Frankish victories 
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who has already flitted before us as a shadow, is sent to carry on 
the war with Boniface instead of the three who have all perished. 

All this follows naturally enough: it rests on good authority ; 
we should simply be glad of fuller details. But between the death 
of Sinox and the appointment of Sigisvult, we come to an entry of 
the very darkest, made dark, we may be sure, of set purpose.™ 
While the strife was going on, the disputants, both sides, it would 
seem, asked for the help of certain people who had no knowledge of 
ships, but to whom the sea was laid open by their invitation. Then 
comes the appointment of Sigisvult, and then an entry in which 
our sainted chronicler leaves off speaking in proverbs and tells us 
plainly that the people of the Vandals crossed from Spain into 
Africa. That event is perhaps put a little too early; but its 
exact date and its exact details do not concern us. Gaiseric may 
have been planning such an enterprise long before; it is here im- 
plied—for the Vandals of the clear entry are surely the unnamed 
people of the dark one—that the immediate occasion of the migra- 
tion was the application for help from some or other of the Roman 
commanders in the civil war decreed by Felix against Boniface. 
The words rather imply that application was made from at least 
two opposing quarters. Neither Mavortius, Galbio, Sinox, nor 
Boniface is personally named. Suspicion is very strong against 
Boniface, but he may not have applied to Gaiseric till his enemies 
had already done so; he certainly did not do so till civil war was 
actually waging against himself. If he ever thought of making 
himself ‘tyrant by Vandal help, it was truly a great fall for the 
saintly hero described to us at an earlier time ; but it was no more 
than many other Roman governors had done before him. 

The notice in Prosper is really the nearest approach which 
can be found in any contemporary writer to a charge against 
Boniface of inviting the Vandals into Africa. And Prosper does 
not go beyond a dark allusion, in which Boniface is not distinctly 
named. From this we may leap to the account in Jordanis, who 
three times attributes the coming of the Vandals to the treason of 
Boniface. Nothing is said of Aetius. Boniface, being under the 
displeasure of Valentinian, sees no help for himself except in calling 
in Gaiseric.® In these hurried references there is nothing that 
at all contradicts the story in Prosper; Jordanis perhaps hardly 


6 Prosper, 427. [Sinox] cujus proditione Mavortius et Galbio, cum Bonifacium 
obsiderent, interempti sunt, moxque ipse a Bonifacio dolo detectus, occisus est. Exinde 
gentibus, que navibus uti nesciebant, dum a concertantibus in auxilium vocantur, 
mare pervium factum est, bellique contra Bonifacium cepti in Sigisvultum comitem 
cura translata est. Gens Vandalorum ab Hispania ad Africam transit. Idatius 
places the coming of the Vandals in 429, and says nothing about Boniface. 

% Getica, 167, 168. Gyzericus rex Vandalorum jam a Bonifatio in Africam 
invitatus, qui Valentiniano principi veniens in offensa non aliter se quam malo 
reipublice potuit vindicare. 
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understood that the displeasure of Valentinian had come to an 
actual war, and among the disputants darkly hinted at in the annals, 
he or those whom he followed naturally preserved the best known 
name.® We now come to the received story in all its detail, with 
the elaborate action of Aetius against Boniface. This is found only 
in the introductory matter with which Procopius brings in the 
Vandal war. In his narrative Placidia gives Boniface the supreme 
command in Africa. Aetius is displeased, but hides his displeasure.” 
When Boniface is away in his government, he tells Placidia that the 
count of Africa is aiming at tyranny, that he seeks to deprive 
Valentinian of the province; that she may judge of the truth of 
his charge by this sign. Let her summon Boniface to Rome, and he 
will not come.® At the same time he writes a letter to Boniface, 
telling him that the emperor’s mother is plotting against his life, 
and that the sign of her plots is this; she will recall him without 
cause. Boniface receives the letter summoning him to the em- 
peror’s presence ; he refuses to go, but does not reveal the warning 
of Aetius. Placidia on this bestows her fullest confidence on Aetius, 
and debates what course to follow with regard to Boniface.” Boni- 
face meanwhile, feeling that he is not strong enough to withstand 
the emperor and that to go to Rome would be his destruction,” 
turns his thoughts to the Vandals and invites Gaiseric into Africa, 
an invitation which the Vandal accepts and enters the province. 
Meanwhile the friends of Boniface at Rome are amazed that he of 
all men should turn tyrant ;” from not a few earlier examples they 
might infer that the invitation of barbarians and the taking up of 
the tyranny naturally went together. Some of them, at Placidia’s 
bidding, go to Carthage; they see Boniface; he shows them the 
letters of Aetius; they go back to Rome and report to Placidia. 


6° The entry in the Chronicle of Cassiodorus should here be told (Roncalli, i. 228), 
Hierius et Ardabures. His coss. Bonifacio Africam tenenti infausté bellum ingeritur. 
Gens Wandalorum a Gothis exclusa, de Hispaniis ad Africam transit. Cassiodorus 
seems to have had Prosper before him; but Jordanis can hardly have had the 
Chronicles of Cassiodorus before him just then, whatever we say of the Gothic 
History. 

8 Bell. Vand. i. 3 (p. 322). (The passage immediately follows the description of 
Boniface and Aetius quoted in note 6.) rovrow toy Erepovy Bovipdriov 7 MAakidla 
orparyyov amrédete AiBins amdons* rodro 5& ob BovAouévp Fv *Aetiy, GAA’ Heiord ye ds 
abrdy ob apéone: ethveyxer* otrw yap abroiv h txOpa és pas eAnrdber, GAN bed TE Tp0~ 
cwmrelw éxatépw éxpiwrero. 

8 Ib, déBadrAegv . . . as Tupavvoln, dwoorephoas airhy Te Kal BacidAéa AiBins amdons, 
«.7.A. Felix must have said something very like this to Placidia. 

© Ib. eypae rpds Bovipdriov AdOpa ws emBovdcto: aitG 7 Baciréws uhrnp kal BovAaro 
aitoy éxrodav woihoacba, x.r.A. Somebody, not necessarily Felix, may have written 
this to Boniface in sober earnest. 

70 Ib. 

1 Ib. wal -ydp of ore Bacirc? dddxer dyrirdiacba: olp re elvat, és ‘Pouny re amdvre 
oddeula owrnpla épalvero. 

72 Ib. p. 324. rod re tpdrov evOupodmevor Tod avOpwmov, exroyiCduevol re HAlkos 6 
mapddoyos hv, év Oatpatt peyddw erowdvro, ei Boripdrios Tupavvoln. 
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Her fear of the power of Aetius hinders her from taking any action 
against him, or even giving him any rebuke ;* but she tells the 
story to the friends of Boniface, and prays and adjures them to win 
him back to his duty; let him not endure that the dominion of the 
Romans should pass to barbarians. They again go to Africa and 
tell him all; he repents of his alliance with Gaiseric, and strives in 
vain with great promises to persuade him to go back.” The Vandal, 
deeming himself mocked,” defeats the army under Boniface and 
besieges him in Hippo. Strengthened by a reinforcement from 
Constantinople under Aspar, he holds out till the Vandals raise the 
siege.”° Then Aspar goes back, Boniface goes to Placidia, explains 
his case, and is received to favour.” Of the later fate of Boniface 
Procopius has nothing to say; he mentions him once again, but 
only to tell of a prophecy current before among the boys of Carthage. 
G should drive out B and then B should drive out G. So did 
Gaiseric drive out Boniface and Belisarius drive out Gelimer.” 

It is easy to point out the many difficulties and inconsistencies 
of this story. First of all, to look at the matter from the most 
general point of view, all tales of secret intrigue carry a certain sus- 
picion about them, a suspicion which becomes yet greater when we 
hear of them for the first time in writers long after the event. We 
do not reject them because they are unlikely, but rather because 
they are so likely that they are sure to be reported, whether they 
happened or not. Or rather we do not strictly reject them, unless 
there is some distinct evidence against them; we rather put them 
aside as unproved, as things which very well may have happened, 
but of which we cannot venture to say that they did happen. But 
here I think we have distinct evidence against the story. The in- 
formant from whom Procopius got the tale had clearly not taken in 
the state of things at the time. He looked on Boniface as an un- 
doubtedly loyal governor in Africa; he looked on Aetius as the 
minister of Placidia, living in Italy and at Rome. This last mark 
is curious indeed. When Procopius wrote the Vandal War, he had 
not had occasion to hear and think so much about Ravenna as he 
came to do before he wrote the Gothic War. He took Rome for 
granted as the imperial dwelling-place; if he found it so assumed 


78 Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 8, p. 324. xarawdayeioa h yuvh ’Aériov pty oddity eipydoaro 
&xapt, ovdé Te dveldicev Gv aitgG és roy Bactréws olkoy ewémpaxto, eel airdés Te Suvduer 
peyddAn expito Kal Ta ris Bacirclas mpdypata movnpa H5n jv. Here we have the con- 
temporary fact that at this stage there was no open quarrel between Placidia and 
Aetius, with the explanation of a later time that their seeming good understanding was 
only because of Placidia’s fears. 

4 Ib, ris Te mpdtews avrg Kal ris és rovs BapBdpous duodroylas peréuerde Kal abrods 
érurdper wipia mdvra brocxouevos amd AtBins avicracba. 

% Ib. trav 58 obk evdexoudvwy Tos Adyous, GAAG wepivPpl(ecbat oioucvwy, és xEipas 
avrois €AGeiy jvayKndacOn. 

76 Tb. p. 325. 7 Ib. thy brovlay d:éAvev, ds ob« GAnOois airlas és adrdy yévorTo. 


78 Ib. i. 21, p. 397. 
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in the narrative that he followed, it did not occur to him as any 
difficulty. A little later, after his mother’s death, Valentinian was 
more at Rome than any emperor had been for a good while; but 
during the administration of Placidia we may always assume the 
imperial court to be at Ravenna unless proof can be shown that 
it was somewhere else. So again we cannot positively deny that 
Aetius may have been at this moment in Italy; all that we can say 
is that there is nothing to show that he was in Italy and everything 
to make us think that he was in Gaul. Gaul was now his regular 
sphere of action. He has lately smitten the Goths on the Rhone; 
he has before long to smite the Franks on the Rhine. The resi- 
dent minister of Placidia at Ravenna was Felix. Aetius could, 
as we shall presently see, come to Italy on occasion ; but he was 
certainly not there habitually, and any tale which places him in 
Italy, and that not at Ravenna but at Rome, needs some special 
confirmation. And no such confirmation is to be had, but rather 
the contrary. The informant of Procopius had no idea of the real 
circumstances under which Boniface was summoned to Italy, cir- 
cumstances which we learn from the letter of Augustine. He had no 
idea of the events which followed the summons, of the war declared 
against Boniface in the name of the empire and at the instigation 
of Felix. He leaves this out, and goes on at once to the story 
of the Vandals. He had no notion by whose influence all that 
happened was brought about; he does not mention Felix at all; 
so far as he preserves any shadow of the real story, he puts Aetius 
instead of Felix. To me it is plain that the whole story in Proco- 
pius grew out of a dim memory of the real later enmity—of which 
Procopius says nothing—between Aetius and Boniface, mixed up 
with a dim memory of the action of Felix towards Boniface 
now. The growth of the story is easy. Somebody acted in an 
unfriendly way to Boniface in 427; Aetius and Boniface were 
enemies in 432. Therefore the enmity of Aetius is carried back to 
the earlier date ; the name of the real enemy of that date gives way 
to Aetius’ far more famous name; a story grows up in which the 
real circumstances of the time are forgotten, and legendary details 
suiting the supposed circumstances are fitted on. In this shape the 
tale is told to a statesman and soldier of the next age. He inserts the 
legend in his history. The true story still abides in the dry entries 
of a chronicler, which, fully to be understood, needed to be com- 
pared with writings with which men were familiar enough for pur- 
poses of pious edification, but to which they were not in the habit 
of turning for points of historical criticism. No wonder then that 
the legend lived on instead of the truth. Prosper, even with 
Augustine as his commentator, could not stand against Procopius. 
And now what is the real story about Boniface and Gaiseric ? 
What was Boniface doing at the time of the Vandal invasion of 
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Africa? We have seen the story in Procopius. Boniface invites 
Gaiseric ; he repents; he wars with the Vandals; he is besieged in 
Hippo; he goes to Placidia and explains himself. In all this there 
is nothing that contradicts the account in the annals. It simply 
puts it out of sight. Somebody as we have seen, most likely more 
than one person, did invite Gaiseric, and Boniface is very likely to 
have been one of them. The battles are likely enough; a Vandal 
siege of Hippo in which Boniface defended the city is witnessed by 
the best possible evidence, by that of Possidius the biographer of 
Augustine, who was actually within the besieged town.” What we 
complain of is that in the received story we hear only of Gaiseric 
and nothing of Sigisvult. Yet Sigisvult was certainly doing some- 
thing in Africa, something at Hippo. We have the witness of 
Augustine himself for that. Sigisvult, clearly a Goth—therefore 
doubtless an Arian—took with him an Arian bishop, Maximin by 
name, with whom the saint had long theological disputations, which 
are extant among his works. Augustine and Maximin met at 
Hippo in a time of war. The Arian professed that he had not 
come to Hippo to dispute with the Catholic, but that he was sent 
by Count Sigisvult to make peace.*° Peace between whom? Obvi- 
ously between Sigisvult and Boniface, against whom Sigisvult was 
sent to make war. It would be a forced construction indeed to 
make it in any way refer to Gaiseric. So again, in the forged 
letters, there are several references to an heretical enemy coming 
from Italy, who can be no other than Sigisvult. Against him 
Boniface wages war, and Augustine is even made to congratulate 
him on a victory.*' If this is not true history, it is most dis- 
tinctly well imagined. The most natural explanation of all this 
is that the events referred to in the letters of Augustine, both 
acknowledged and doubtful, belong to the year 427, the year of 
the expedition of Sigisvult, or at any rate to a time before the 
coming of Gaiseric, which is best fixed to 429.8 The unlucky thing 


% Possidius, Vit. Aug. 28, after describing the vast host hostiwm Vandalorum et 
Alanorum commiatam secum habens Gothorum geniem, aliarumque diversarum 
personarum ex Hispanie partibus transmarinis, tells how they besieged Hippo when 
in ejus fuerit defensione constitutus comes quondam Bonifacius Gothorum fadera- 
torum exercitui. Possidius was in Hippo with several other bishops. The words in 
roman look rather as if Boniface, deprived of office, acted as a volunteer against the 
Vandals. 

% Augustine has a long Collatio cum Mazximino (vol. viii. 649 of the Benedictine 
edition). It begins Cum Augustinus et Maximinus Hippone Regio unum in locum 
convenissent, Maximinus dixit, Ego non ob istam causam in hance civitatem adveni ut 
altercationem proferam cum religione tua, sed missus a comite Sigisvulto contempla- 
tione pacis adveni. For ‘Sigisvulto’ the older edition has regis multa. See Tillemont, 
Mém. Eccl. xiii. 1041. Again in Augustine, Sermo cxl. (vol. v. 680 B), we read 
Contra quoddam dictum Mazximini Arianorum episcopi, qui cum Sigisvulto comite 
constitutus in Africa blasphemabat. So Possidius (17) speaks of him as Arianorum 
episcopus Maximinus cum Gothis ad Africam veniens. 

5! See above note 59 and the letters 14 (195), 15 (196). 82 See above note 54. 
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is that we know nothing of the issue of the expedition of Sigisvult, 
and it is hard to avoid the conjecture that, as it so utterly passed 
out of mind, some of its events got mixed up with the story of the 
coming and settlement of Gaiseric. Almost at the same moment 
Africa undergoes two invasions, and Boniface acts against two 
invaders. To be sure, one invader was a Roman officer sent 
against a rebellious governor, the other was a barbarian king tear- 
ing away a province from the empire. Still both were barbarians, 
both were heretics; they fought, perhaps actually at the same time, 
in the same land, against the same enemy. It was easy to forget 
the difference between the position of Sigisvult the Goth and that 
of Gaiseric the Vandal, and to merge the doings of the less known 
man in those of the more famous. It may well be that, as the 
excellent Tillemont suggests, peace was made between Boniface and 
the government of Ravenna by a certain Count Darius, another of 
the correspondents of Augustine, who was certainly sent into Africa 
about this time to make peace between some disputants or other. 
If so, Boniface must have been restored to favour at the latest in 
480, the year of Augustine’s death,“ and that most likely as the 
reward of his services, perhaps volunteered at Hippo. Of the later 
career of Sigisvult we know only that he must have kept a high 
reputation in some quarter or other. For ten years later he was 
consul, consul in company with Aetius.® Aetius was then in the 
midst of Gaulish warfare, and this, his second appointment, came 
surely from Ravenna and not from Constantinople. This might 
imply that Sigisvult was in favour in the East as well as in the 
West. It is unlucky that we ‘hear so little of him; but we may 
safely set down the Collatio between Augustine and Maximin to 
the year of his action in Africa, probably before the Vandal invasion 
had begun. And we may fix the acknowledged letter of Augustine 
to Boniface as belonging to a time earlier still, when their coming 
was not expected, to a time, one is inclined to think, before the dis- 
obedience of Boniface to the summons of Placidia. The dangers of 
which the letter speaks are neither from the Vandals nor from the 
imperial army, but from native Africans. As to the possible rela- 
tions between Boniface and Gaiseric Augustine tells us nothing. 
Those relations are so prominent in the version of Procopius, and 
in all the versions that have been copied from his, that it is hard 
to keep them out of our heads. But we must remember that there 
is no direct reference to them in any contemporary writer; there 
is only the very dark hint in Prosper. The story has been oddly 
turned about. The possible, but not more than possible, tale of 
Boniface inviting Gaiseric into Africa has taken a permanent place 


88 See ep. 229 (or 262), 231 (or 264). The saint’s correspondent is Darius comes, 
qui pacis conficiende causa missus est. 
* Prosper in anno. 85 See Prosper in 436, 437, 438, 
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in history; the undoubted fact that he disobeyed the orders of the 
empress and was therefore proclaimed a public enemy has alto- 
gether passed out of memory. 

One part of the story in Procopius may be accepted without 
doubt, namely the coming of Aspar with the troops from Constanti- 
nople. Of Aspar we have heard already as one of the commanders 
sent to displace John from the Western throne ; in later times he had 
the disposal of the Eastern throne, and his African campaign was 
made memorable by the story of the omen which foretold the future 
greatness of Marcian.® It is only against Gaiseric that Aspar can 
possibly have been sent. So again, the statement of Procopius 
that Boniface went to Placidia and explained matters to her satis- 
faction is doubtless his version of the event of 482, when we do at 
last see Boniface in Italy, restored to the favour of Placidia, and 
really acting as the enemy of Aetius.. But between the expedition 
sent to chastise the rebel Boniface in Africa and the appearance of 
Boniface himself as a high imperial officer in Italy, five years passed, 
five years of no small moment in the life of Aetius. 

In 428 came his great Frankish campaign, and we are not sur- 
prised to hear of his being raised the next year to a higher military 
rank. In the consulship of Florentius and Dionysius, Felix is 
exalted to the dignity of patrician, and Aetius takes his place as 
magister militum.®’ This is plain enough; the entries of the next 
year are very puzzling. Our Spanish bishop records a number of 
exploits of Aetius in this and in the next year, and for the next year 
he is the best possible witness, as he himself had personal deal- 
ings with Aetius. Between Aetius’s exploits of 429 and 430 he 
tells us that Felix was killed at Ravenna in a military outbreak.® 
Here is certainly nothing to suggest that Aetius had anything to do 
with this disturbance; the entry of the death of Felix breaks in on 
an otherwise continuous narrative of events in Gaul and Spain 
in which Aetius is the grand figure; we might have been tempted 
to think that it was meant to be specially marked as an event con- 
nected in time but no otherwise. Our Aquitanian guide tells us 
another story. He records the exploits of Aetius in 429; in 430 
he mentions him only for the startling announcement that in that 
year Aetius put to death Felix and his wife Padusia and the deacon 
Grunnitus, because he found them to be plotting against him.” 


% Bell. Vand. i. 4, p. 326. 

8? Prosper. Florentio et Dionysio coss. (429). Felice ad patriciam dignitatem 
provecto, Aetius magister militum factus est. 

88 Idatius, IV. Valentiniani. Felix qui dicebatur patricius Ravenne tumultu 
occiditur militari. 

8 Prosper. Theodosio XIII et Valentiniano III coss. (430). Aetius Felicem cum 
uxore sua Padusia et Grunnitum diaconum, cum eos insidiari sibi presensisset, 
interemit. Giildenpenning (p. 306) again sees very deep into the heart of Aetius. 
Padusia has been thought to be the Srddovea of Olympiodéros, p. 467. 
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This entry, when compared with that of Idatius, seems more con- 
tradictory than any formal contradiction. Formal contradiction 
there certainly is none. Aetius may have found time for a hurried 
journey to Ravenna on this special errand, even at a time when he 
was, just before and just after, so busy in other parts of the world. 
This is quite another thing from representing him, as the legend in 
Procopius does, as the habitual adviser of Placidia at Ravenna or at 
Rome. Or, though such a reading would be a little forced, the 
magister militum may have found means to stir up the troops at 
Ravenna to the slaughter of Felix, even though he was himself 
elsewhere. In any case, the entry in Prosper, distinct and detailed 
as it is, is of very high authority. We might almost apply the rule, 
Credo quia impossibile. It is far more likely that Idatius should 
have left out the name of Aetius, either purposely or accidentally, 
than that Prosper should have put it in where it had absolutely no 
place. But we shall do well to stop and think carefully how much 
the two entries taken together really prove. The entry in Prosper 
clearly proves that Aetius was at least very generally charged with 
the deaths of Felix, Padusia, and Grunnitus. Were it not for the 
entry in Idatius, we should have said that it proved much more 
than this. The words of Prosper would certainly not have suggested 
an outbreak of the soldiers. They would most naturally be taken 
of private murder; they are perhaps not quite incompatible with a 
public execution, military or civil. But they do not distinctly con- 
tradict the story of the military sedition, which Idatius distinctly 
asserts. We must therefore accept the statement that Felix, and 
therefore most likely his wife and the deacon, were killed in the 
outbreak of the soldiers. But we can hardly suppose that the 
magister militum openly gave the word of command for the slaughter 
of the patrician. Such an act would be perfectly possible, as in the 
case where Honorius publicly gave thanks for the slaughter of 
Allobich. But in such a case the word used would hardly be 
tumultus. We are driven to suppose that the action of Aetius 
was in any case underhand, that he found means to stir up the 
soldiers to the bloody work, without actually ordering it in his offi- 
cial character. But this brings the story very near to one of those 
stories of secret intrigue which are always open to suspicion. Felix 
is said to have been plotting against Aetius; Aetius is said to have 
caused his death in order to escape from his plots. Both sayings 
may have been true; Prosper seems to accept the intrigues of Felix 
as well as the precautionary revenge of Aetius. But we cannot be 
so certain about either as we may be about things that are recorded 
to have been done in broad daylight. 

Our knowledge then seems to come to this. The patrician Felix 
was killed in a tumult of the soldiers. And there was at least a 
general belief that the tumult was the work of the magister militum 
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Aetius, and a further belief that this action of the magister militum 
was caused by the discovery (or suspicion) of plots on the part of 
the patrician against himself. And we must remember that it is 
the entry in Idatius which leads us to put things in this qualified 
way ; Prosper alone would have led us to charge Aetius with the 
death of Felix far more boldly. Of the relations between Aetius 
and Felix we have up to this time had no direct mention. Felix 
has been the home adviser of the government of Placidia; Aetius 
has been its defender against foreign enemies. On the promotion 
of Felix to a higher rank, Aetius succeeds to the vacant office. 
There is nothing in this to suggest enmity. But we know not 
what grudges or jealousies there may have been, and we know 
from the stories of the bishop of Arles and the deacon Titus that 
Felix was at least believed to be capable of bringing about men’s 
deaths by secret means. There is nothing unlikely in the story of 
his plots against Aetius or of the action by which Aetius stopped 
them. Only we have no statement of details, causes, or results ; 
and the one thing that gets beyond mere likelihood is the slaughter 
of Felix by the soldiers at Ravenna. 


Prosper has now no entry of the military exploits of Aetius till 
we reach the Burgundian war of 435. This last is also recorded by 
Idatius, who further records a Frankish campaign in 431. But 
between these two wars comes the most remarkable story of all, in 
which, for the first and last time, in the year 432, the names of 
Aetius and Boniface are directly brought together in any authentic 
narrative. Now at least we see them as enemies. Their enmity 
is the end of the career of Boniface; it is very far from being the 
end of the career of Aetius. Of his four consulships it is the year 
of the first, that which he shared with Valerius. As his last consul- 
ship led to his death, so his first led to his momentary fall. The 
story which Procopius heard in Africa sent Boniface to Italy, but 
said nothing as to his fate there. In our best authorities, the con- 
temporary annals, we have again two versions which it may need 
some little pains to reconcile. Prosper tells us only that Boniface 
came to Ravenna from Africa to receive the rank of magister militum, 
that Aetius withstood him, that he overcame Aetius in battle and 
died of disease a few days later.° Idatius is rather fuller. In his 
version Boniface at the summons of Placidia comes to Ravenna 
as the rival of Aetius. Aetius is deprived of his office, which is 

% Aetio et Valerio coss. Bonifacius ab Africa ad Italiam per Urbem venit, 
accepta magistri militum dignitate; qui cum sibi resistentem Aetium prelio 
superasset, paucos post dies morbo extinctus est. The geography here is remarkable. 
To go to Italy had, under Honorius and Placidia, become so completely the same 
thing as to go to Ravenna, that it was possible to speak of going from Africa to Italy 
through Rome. That was clearly the obvious way to get to Ravenna, as ten years 


before Boniface had gone from Ravenna to Africa by portus Urbis, see above p. 424. 
In both places Ravenna is taken for granted. 
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given to Boniface. A few months later the rivals meet in fight, 
and Boniface receives a wound of which he dies.*' From inferior 
authorities we get minuter details. The other Prosper, or Tiro, or 
whatever we are to call him, says that Aetius, after his consulship 
was over, took himself to strong places to escape Boniface, who had 
been sent for by Placidia. Then comes a fight of some kind in 
which Boniface has the better, but dies of a wound.°* 

Another of the endless versions which go under Prosper’s name 
cuts the tale down to a few words, but tells us, what no other 
account does, the place of action. Aetius and Boniface fought five 
miles from Ariminum.** Count Marcellinus has more remarkable 
details still. By the stirring up of Placidia a great fight or war 
takes place between the patricians Boniface and Aetius. The day 
before the fight Aetius provides himself with a longer weapon than 
that of Boniface. Boniface is therefore wounded, while Aetius 
escapes unhurt. Three months later Boniface dies, counselling his 
wealthy wife Pelagia to marry no one except Aetius.™ 

Here at last Boniface and Aetius do appear as enemies; but in 
none of these versions is there any hint as to what made them 
so. Now we should be inclined to accept the story in Procopius as 
supplying us with the cause; only the story in Procopius can hardly 
be forced into agreement with the authentic narrative about Felix 
and Sigisvult, and it looks so very much as if it had arisen out of 
that narrative. Now in such an age as that, perhaps in any age, 
the two foremost men in the state are likely to be rivals; but up to 
this time there has been no authentic mention of their rivalry ; they 
have been employed in two quite distinct scenes of action. At the 
time of the usurpation of John they were on opposite sides, but they 
did not come across each other. And if Aetius was then the rebel 
and Boniface the loyal commander, since that time their parts have 
been reversed. While Aetius was restoring the power of the empire 


* VIII Honorii. Bonifacius in emulationem Aetii de Africa per Placidiam 
evocatus in Italiam ad palatium rediit. Qui depulso Aetio in locum ejus succedens, 
paucis post mensibus, inito adversum Aetium conflictu, de vulnere quo fuerat percussus 
interiit. The palatium is of course at Ravenna, as before. 

82 IX Honorii. Consulatu Aetius edito, Bonifacium, qui ab regina accitus 
ex Africa fuerat, declinans, ad munitiora ascendit. Bonifacius contra Aetium 
certamine habito, perculsus, victor quidem sed moriturus abscedit. 

83 This is the version published by Hille in his Inaugural Dissertation, Berlin, 
1866, pp. 6,15. Aetio et Valerio. Pugna facta inter Aetiwm et Bonifacium in V (in 
quinto) de Arimino. The word pugna looks rather more like a single combat than 
some of the words used elsewhere; but it need not imply it. 

% Valerio et Aetio coss. Placidie matris Valentiniani imp. instinctu, ingens 
bellum inter Bonifacium et Aetium patricios gestum est. Aetius longiore Bonifacit 
telo pridie sibimet preparato, Bonifaciwm congredientem vulneravit illesus ; tertioque 
mense Bonifacius vulnere quo sauciatus fuerat emoritur, Pelagiam uxorem suam 
valde locupletem nulli alteri nisi Aetio ut nuberet exhortans, Marcellinus is wrong in 
calling Aetius patricius, which he did not become till the next year, while Boniface is 
not mentioned elsewhere as patrician at all. 
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in Gaul, an army had to be sent to Africa to bring Boniface to 
obedience. And now, at the moment when Aetius is promoted to 
the highest place in the republic, seemingly in the very year of his 
consulship, he is deprived of his office of magister militum, and 
Boniface is sent for from Africa to take it in his stead. And all 
this was a sudden change without any assigned reason ; never do 
we more earnestly wish for some source of knowledge fuller than 
mere annals. As it is, we can only say that in a despotic court 
anything may happen, and that the very services of Aetius and the 
height of greatness to which he had risen might be turned against 
him. The date seems fixed. The consul then, in the year of his 
consulship, is deprived of his military dignity, which is given to 
another ; but he does not take the insult quietly : he resists in some 
way or another ; a fight of some kind happens, which is followed by 
the death of Boniface. So far all stories agree: but there is 
diversity as to every detail. Boniface and Aetius meet in fight, but 
is it in single combat, an early case in short of the wager of battle, 
or is the quarrel to be looked on as rising to the scale of a civil war ? 
For the single combat there seems to be hardly anything to be called 
authority. Marcellinus indeed clearly describes a single combat 
between Boniface and Aetius; but it reads like a single combat in 
a war; ingens bellum, even assuming that the later use of bellum 
could have come in so early, would be a strange phrase to describe 
a single combat only. And the other Prosper, who seems to connect 
the whole matter in some not very intelligible way with the appoint- 
ment of Aetius as consul, clearly looked on Aetius as taking warlike 
precautions against Boniface, as occupying strong places, and his 
account of the death of Boniface would be more consistent with a 
general battle (certamen) than with a single combat. When we 
come to the contemporary writers, their language is vague; but 
there is nothing to suggest the thought of a single combat. Prelium 
and conflictus are words which imply the meeting of armies, not the 
meeting of single men. Boniface, according to Prosper, dies of 
disease, a statement perhaps not inconsistent with the version of 
Idatius that he died of a wound. But neither implies that the 
wound was given by the hand of Aetius. That version comes 
wholly from the account of Marcellinus in the next century. It is, I 
suspect, from his chronicle that the whole notion of the single combat 
has come; certainly no one would think of it from reading Prosper 
and Idatius only. What they suggest is rather that, after Aetius’ 
appointment to the consulship, some dispute arose between him and 
Placidia—that she proposed to deprive him of his post as magister 
militum and to give it to Boniface—that Aetius, doubtless with an 


®° The statement in the article Bonifacius in the Dictionary of Biography about 
coins with the head of Boniface is pure misconception. The coins, or rather medals, 
that are meant have nothing to do with any Boniface. 
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army in his actual command, withstood the transfer of office in 
arms—that a battle followed, in which Boniface had the better, but 
received a wound of which he died. This seems the natural inter- 
pretation of the words of our two best authorities, and it gives a 
story far more likely in the fifth century than the story of the 
single combat. By what authority was the single combat to be 
fought? Is the empress-mother conceived as the queen of beauty 
presiding over the knightly contest ? 

She took their hands ; she led them forth into the court below ; 

She bade the ring be guarded; she bade the trumpets blow; 

For lofty place for that stern race the signal she did throw ; 

For truth and right the Lord will fight ; together let them go. 


It is hard to see by what law of Theodosius or of any earlier 
emperor the post of magister militum could be disposed of according 
to the issue of a single combat between the two illustrious candi- 
dates. Again, how are we to explain the issue of the combat? In 
Prosper, and in the other Prosper—Prosper Tiro—Boniface wins 
the battle, but dies of a wound received in it, a likely enough chance 
of ordinary warfare. But in a single combat, if Aetius, as Mar- 
cellinus says, himself unhurt, gave Boniface a deadly wound, then 
surely Aetius was the victor in the duel and was entitled to whatever 
was the prize of it. And as such Marcellinus seems to look upon 
him ; at least he says nothing of any victory on the part of Boniface, 
which comes out so strongly in Prosper. Surely the real story is 
that Aetius now, like Boniface five years before, refused obedience to 
the imperial orders when those orders went to deprive him of his 
military post, and that Placidia sent for Boniface to bring him to 
obedience, exactly as Mavortius, Galbio, Sinox, and Sigisvult had 
been sent to bring Boniface to obedience. The thought does for a 
moment flash across the mind that in those strange times, where ever 
and anon some ancient form seems again to come into life for a 
moment, the consul of the republic may have fallen back on the 
powers of his office in an earlier day. It might too flash across 
the mind, considering the early importance of Aetius at Constanti- 
nople, that his nomination as consul came from the East, and was 
in some unexplained way unacceptable at Ravenna. The dis- 
pleasure of Placidia is unexplained on any showing, and the consul- 
ship was the natural reward of the long tale of victories in which 
Aetius had smitten nation after nation in the West, winding up 
with his great Frankish success the year before.** Gaul was for a 

°° Tdatius, who has dealings of his own to record, thus brings in his eighth 
year of Valentinian, reckoning, it must be remembered, from the death of Honorius, 
after the manner of Charles the Second and Lewis the Eighteenth. Swuperatis per 
Aetium in certamine Francis et in pace susceptis, Censorius comes legatus mittitur ad 
Suevos, supradicto secum Idatio redeunte. Bonifacius in emulationem Aetii, éc. 
Wieterstein (Geschichte der Vilkerwanderung, ii. 210) fully sees that what happened 
was a real battle, and he describes the forces on both sides in a way which is very 
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moment at peace, and the conqueror and consul came to wear his 
laurels in Italy. To be degraded at such a moment by the caprice 
of a woman might stir any captain of those days to rebellion. On 
the whole the story reads far more as if the emulatio Aetii of Idatius 
was a rivalry, possibly an intrigue, on the part of Boniface against 
Aetius rather than a rivalry or intrigue of Aetius against Boniface. 

The best evidence then points to an open war between the two 
great captains. Can we recover any details of the campaign? There 
are several notices which may help us. First of all, we may fairly 
accept the statement of a single annal that the fight took place at 
the fifth milestone from Ariminum. No one was likely to indulge 
in invention on such a point as this, while nothing is more easy 
than for such a small bit of geography to be left out. As for the 
date of the fighting, according to the story in Idatius, Boniface, 
summoned by Placidia, displaces Aetius in his office, and some 
months later comes the fight in which Boniface receives his wound. 
This fits in curiously with the saying in the other Prosper about 
Aetius withdrawing before Boniface to strong places. These months 
were clearly occupied in preparations; then Aetius, whether con- 
strained or of his own will, leaves his strong places to meet his 
enemy in battle. He is defeated, but the victorious Boniface pre- 
sently dies. As to his curious instructions to his wife, the wife 
whom, according to Augustine, he ought not to have married, we can 
say nothing. If we accept it, it can only be quia impossibile. What 
could have put it into anybody’s head? It might seem a singular 
piece of advice, even if Aetius had been a single man or a widower. 
But it seems to go beyond all bounds of credible impossibility when 
we remember that Aetius had a very powerful, though nameless 
wife, daughter of Gothic kings and perhaps already aspiring to be 
mother of Roman emperors. 

Let us look on a step further to the events that followed the 
fight and the death of Boniface. It is to be noticed that Mar- 
cellinus, who gives us the single combat and the instructions to 
Pelagia, has nothing to tell us as to what immediately followed. 
But the earlier writers have a good deal to say as to the immediate 
results of the quarrel, and from one of them we can perhaps learn 
what it was that put the notion of a single combat into anybody’s 
head. Let us again compare our authorities. 

Prosper is the fullest. According to him, Aetius, having lost 





likely in itself, but which it is hard to see in the authorities. Of course Aetius is 
der ehrgeizige Feldherr who duldete keine Nebenbuhler; he and Boniface are die 
erbitterten Feinde, dc. According to this account, Bonifacius kehrte zwar als Fliicht- 
ling, aber doch wohl mit einem nicht unbedeutenden Heer, aus Africa nach Italien 
heim. As for the battle, wir diirfen des Aétius Niederlage vielleicht durch sein 
schwéicheres Heer, dessen grisster Theil in Gallien geblieben sein mag, und durch 
die besten Haustruppen der Kaiserin, welche dem Bonifacius iberlassen worden sein 
migen, erkliren. 
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or laid down his office, was living on his own estate. There a 
nameless enemy attempts a sudden attack on him. He then flees 
to Rome and thence to Dalmatia; from Dalmatia he goes to the 
Huns by way of Pannonia. He is still in good favour with his old 
friends; by their help, in some shape or other, he is restored to 
the favour of Placidia and Valentinian, and receives again the office 
that he had lost. After this Prosper does not mention Aetius 
again, except in relation to Gaulish affairs ; he does not even record 
his death. In his annals the third consulship is a blank. But it 
is to be noticed that in 489 he gives Aetius the title of patrician, 
and that in 440, when speaking of Gaiseric’s inroads in Sicily, he 
mentions that Gaiseric went back to Carthage, because Sebastian, 
a man skilled in war, had gone from Spain into Africa. He goes 
on to speak, but darkly, of the relations between Gaiseric and 
Sebastian and of the end of Sebastian. But there is nothing in his 
account to imply that Sebastian had anything to do with the affairs 
of Aetius and Boniface.” 

The account of Idatius lets us know that the Sebastian of Pro- 
sper’s later story had a good deal to do with both Boniface and 
Aetius. He is the son-in-law of Boniface, and on his father-in-law’s 
death he is appointed to his office, that of magister militum. But, 
being overcome by Aetius, he is driven from the palace at Ravenna. 
Aetius is restored to his old post ; the next year he is raised to the 
rank of patrician. Of Aetius Idatius has nothing more to say— 
except in Gaul, where he has a good deal—till he records his last 
exploits and his death. But he has a great deal to tell us about the 
singular career of Sebastian. He flees to Constantinople, an event 
which may seem-to be connected with the higher promotion of Aetius. 
The later entries about Sebastian do not greatly concern us. Only 
they go some way to explain the dark entry about him in Prosper. 
After very strange goings to and fro, he was put to death by Gai- 
seric, according to some accounts, as a Catholic martyr.°* 

*7 Immediately after the death of Boniface Prosper goes on Aetius vero, cum 
deposita potestate in agro suo degeret, ibique eum quidam inimicus ejus repentino 
incursu opprimere tentasset, profugus ad urbem, atque illine ad Dalmatiam, deinde 
per Pannoniam ad Hunnos pervenit, quorum amicitia auxilioque usus, pacem 
principum et jus interpolate potestatis obtinwit. In 440, Valentiniano Augusto V et 
Anatolio coss., after a casual mention of Aetius in Gaul, we read Geisericus Siciliam 
graviter affligens, accepto nuntio de Sebastiani ab Hispania ad Africam transitu, cele- 
riter Carthaginem rediit, ratus periculosum sibi ac suis fore si vir bellandi peritus 
recipiende Carthagini incubuisset. Verum ille amicum se magis quam hostem videri 
volens, diversa omnia apud barbari animum quam presumpserat repperit, eaque spes 
causa ili maxima et calamitatis et infelicissime mortis fuit. 

* Immediately after the death of Boniface Idatius goes on Cui [Bonifacio] Sebas- 
tianus gener substitutus per Aetium de palatio superatus expellitur. The next year 
Aetius dux utriusque militia patricius appellatur, and the next year Sebastianus 
exsul et profugus effectus, navigat ad palatium Orientis. Other entries about him 
come in 444 and 450. A full account of his martyrdom is given in Victor Vitensis 


i119. He is there Sebastianus famosi illius gener comitis Bonifatii, acer consilio et 
strenwus in bello. This is Victor’s only mention of Boniface. 
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The other Prosper has nothing to say about Sebastian, but he 
has a great deal more to say about the Huns. After the battle with 
Boniface, Aetius flees to the Hunnish king Rugila and asks his 
help. By that help he enters the Roman territory; then the Goths 
are called to give help against him by the Romans. In the next 
year Aetius is restored to favour, and peace is made with Rugila, 
who dies.% 

Marcellinus has no further mention of Aetius till the time of his 
death. He in no way connects Sebastian with Aetius; but he 
mentions the flight of Sebastian from Constantinople and his death 
in Africa, seemingly bringing the two events too near together.’ 

When we come to compare these statements, there is no kind 
of contradiction between Prosper and Idatius. Each account is 
strangely imperfect, but each fills up gaps in the other. Prosper 
does not tell us what became of the office of magister militum, of 
which Aetius had been deprived to make room for Boniface, and 
which now again became vacant by the death of Boniface. We 
learn from Idatius that it was given to Sebastian, son-in-law of 
Boniface, husband, that must be, of a daughter of that earlier 
marriage of which Saint Augustine did not wholly disapprove. He 
tells us also that Aetius was able in some way or other to dispossess 
Sebastian. Prosper, though not mentioning Sebastian at this stage, 
tells us how Aetius came to dispossess him, and gives us some very 
curious details. Aetius for a moment withdraws into private life, 
but we may guess not without a purpose of coming back to the 
affairs of the world whenever he might have a chance. No longer 
magister militum, having been deprived of the office and having failed 
in his attempt to recover it in arms—for the death of Boniface after 
the battle must not make us forget the defeat of Aetius in the battle 
—he has no armies to command in Gaul, and he must have thought 
that it suited his purpose to stay for a while to watch the course of 
things in Italy rather than to risk an immediate attempt at seizing 
power in Gaul. He is clearly not harshly treated, as far as any 
public dealings went, by the court of Ravenna. He is allowed to 
withdraw to his private estate; he therefore had, as was likely 
enough, lands in Italy. While he is dwelling there, a treacherous 
attempt is made on his life, whether by any secret commission from 
Placidia, Valentinian, or Sebastian, we have no means of judging. 
It reminds one of the attempt on Alkibiadés which Tissaphernés did 
order, and of the attempt on Hereward, which William did not. On 

% The death of Boniface is placed in the ninth year of Theodosius, according to 
his reckoning. Thus we read: X. Cum ad Chunnorum gentem, cui tunc Rugila 
praerat, post prelium se Aetius contulisset, impetrato auxilio ad Romanum solum 
regreditur. Gothi ad ferendum auxiliwm a Romanis acciti. XI. Aetius in gratiam 
receptus. Rugila rex Chunnorum, cum quo pax firmata, moritur, cui Bleda successit. 


He says nothing more about Aetius till the year of his death. 
100 Under 435 Theodosio XV et Valentiniano IV coss. 
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the whole, without setting up Placidia very high, one had rather not 
fancy her practising the arts of Fredegund. Anyhow Aetiusis more 
lucky than either Alkibiadés or Hereward; he escapes with life. Now 
surely we have here the kernel of truth out of which grew the legend 
of the single combat between Boniface and Aetius. Here is a per- 
sonal attempt on Aetius, made, not by an army, but by one man or a 
few. In such a case something very like a single combat might 
easily take place ; there are plenty of stories of the kind, the two to 
which I have just referred among them. Nothing could be easier 
than to mix up this story with that of the battle with Boniface. 
Aetius and Boniface met in fight; Aetius and somebody met in 
single combat; it was a slight change to make Aetius and Boniface 
meet in single combat. This seems likely enough to be the ex- 
planation of the story; but, of course, such an explanation is not 
needed for the general course of events. Anyhow, after the attempt 
on his life Aetius no longer thinks himself safe in Italy or anywhere 
in the Roman dominions ; he must seek the help of the same bar- 
barian friends whom he had seven years before brought to support 
the cause of John. We know not in what part of Italy his estate - 
lay, but clearly somewhere where the haven of Rome was the nearest 
or safest point to take ship. In any case he takes a roundabout way 
to get to the Huns. The land journey through northern Italy might 
have brought him dangerously near to Ravenna. He therefore flees 
to Rome, clearly to set sail from Portus; he makes the long voyage 
to Dalmatia, and so goes to the Huns. By their ‘friendship and 
help,’ whatever those words may imply, he procures his-restoration 
to imperial favour and to his old office; this of course implies the 
deprivation of Sebastian, the one point recorded by Idatius. 

Now what was the form of this Hunnish friendship and help, 
by which a Roman consul or consular is restored to a Roman office ? 
Are we to think of Hunnish diplomacy as thus powerful, or did 
Aetius again bring a Hunnish force into the empire? It is at least 
certain that, if Placidia or her advisers yielded to Hunnish diplo- 
macy, it could have been only because Hunnish diplomacy was ready 
to be backed by Hunnish force. The words in which Idatius re- 
cords the removal of Sebastian, swperatus expellitur, look very much 
like actual force. The fullest account is that of the other Prosper, 
to which we must give such an amount of trust as we may think 
good. This version does not necessarily imply an actual war, but 
it does imply a state of things on the very brink of war. A Hun- 
nish invasion must have been looked for as very near when Gothic 
allies—West-Goths used to fight against Aetius—were summoned 
to give help to Rome. Goth and Roman might have met the Hun 
on other fields than the Catalaunian, in strife in which Aetius and 
Theodoric could not have fought side by side. If things had gone 
so far as this, we should surely have heard of it. Aetius ‘came 
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back to Roman soil by help of the Huns;’ but this might surely be 
said though the action of the Huns did not go beyond a threatened 
march to the frontier, and though the summons to the Goths was 
not actually followed by their presence in Italy. Surely both dangers 
were avoided by the simpler process of receiving Aetius to his favour 
and displacing Sebastian from his office. We must not press the 
words superatus and expellitur too far ; they look like force, but they 
do not absolutely prove it. At any rate the entries in Idatius show 
that Sebastian, though driven from the palace, remained for a while 
in Italy. It is only the next year that Aetius rises to the full height 
of the patriciate, and it is not till the year after that that Sebastian 
flees to Constantinople as an exile. 

One is tempted to go on with the singular and striking story of 
Sebastian ; but from this point it really has no bearing on the story 
or character of Aetius. More important is the fact, which we must 
take from the other Prosper, that a peace with the Huns followed 
the restoration of Aetius. There had therefore been a previous 
state of war, though not necessarily any actual fighting, and it 
seems plain that the restoration of Aetius was one of the conditions 
of peace. But we can perhaps find another. In the casual allusion 
of the best authority on Hunnish matters, that Priscus to whom we 
owe our living picture of Attila and his household, we hear of a peace 
of Aetius—like a peace of Nikias or of Antalkidas—by which Pan- 
nonia on the Save, that is most likely the land between Save and 
Drave, was given up to the Hun.’ This peace was the last act of 
Rugila; he died to make way for Bleda and the mightier name of 
Attila. We see its fruits in the friendly relations so long kept up 
between Aetius and the Huns. Three years later than his return 
in 435, when he smites the Burgundians, the Huns come on to 
finish his work.’ It is in his second consulship in 487 that the 
Gothic war is carried on by Hunnish help.’* It is he who pro- 
vides Attila with a Roman secretary,“ who receives from Attila 
the singular gift of a Moorish dwarf and jester,’® and when Valen- 
tinian sends an embassy to Attila, the Greek narrator of the event 
instinctively puts the name of Aetius before the name of his 


10! Priscus, 146, 147. (’Opéorns) @reirhy mpds TE Shy woraug@ Madvwv xédpay, TE 
BapBdpp xara ras *Aerlov otparnyod trav éomreplwy ‘Pwyalwy cuvOhKas bmaxovovcay. 
Priscus, chiefly dealing with the affairs of the East, has to distinguish this treaty, 
then clearly of some standing, from the diplomacy of Theodosius and of Aetius him- 
self in 448. Maloves is of course high-polite for Pannonians. 

102 See Prosper, 435. Theod. XV et Val. IV coss. 

8 Prosper, 437. Aetio II et Sigisvulto coss. Bellwm adversus Gothos Hunnis 
auxiliantibus geritur. 

104 Priscus, 176, 208. 


% See his story in Olympiodéros p. 205, 225 (Souidas in Zéprwv). He belonged 
to Aspar ; he was taken by the Huns in an inroad into Thrace; he became a favourite 


with Bleda, was inherited by Attila, given by him to Aetius, and by him back to his 
old master Aspar. 
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master.!% We should hardly have looked to see the crowning glory 
of his life in warfare in which the first great check is given to the 
advance of the Hunnish power. 


It certainly seems to me that, by thus carefully turning our 
authorities inside out, we come to a narrative of events which differs 
a good deal from that which has been commonly received. Some 
parts of the real story have dropped out of notice. Such is all that 
concerns Castinus, Felix, and Sigisvult, and the relations of either 
Aetius or Boniface to any of those persons. The remarkable lan- 
guage of the annalists as to the position of Boniface in Africa, the 
undoubted fact of his resistance to the imperial orders, and the war 
which was therefore waged against him as a public enemy, have 
passed out of sight; so has the death of Felix and the share of 
Aetius in it. These are points of some importance both for the 
story and for the character of the two chief men; but they seem to 
have been very early forgotten. Instead of them we get the legend 
of the complicated intrigues of Aetius against Boniface, of the 
treasonable dealings of Boniface with Gaiseric, and of his later 
repentance. We have seen that for the intrigues of Aetius there is 
no real evidence, that the dealings of Boniface with Gaiseric, though 
likely enough, are very doubtful, and that, if they happened at all, 
they were caused, not by any plots of Aetius, but by the war declared 
against Boniface during the ministry of Felix. We come to the end 
of the joint career of the two men, and we find the main authority 
for the earlier legend silent, while another later writer supplies a 
romantic story of a single combat which has displaced the actual 
battle of the earlier annalists. I think I may claim—unless I have 
been forestalled at Dorpat—to have put the story together for the 
first time in its truth and fulness; but I must again repeat that the 
modern German writers, though they have, to my thinking, not 
made all that should have been made of the genuine materials, have 
by no means neglected them. I have to thank them for some refer- 
ences which I might not have lighted upon for myself. All that I 
complain of is that they confuse the story by bringing in the details 
of the Procopian legend as of equal authority with the contempo- 
rary annalists. And I believe that every entry of the annalists 
and every scrap of information about the matter to be found in any 
quarter has been brought together by Tillemont. Nothing ever 
escaped the notice of that most careful and valuable scholar ; only 
in his simple good faith, he sometimes tried to believe two stories 
when it was impossible to believe both at the same time. 


And now as to the characters of the two men with whom we 


06 Priscus, 186. mpéoBers mapa ’Aeriov kal rod BaciAevovtos trav éoweplwy ‘Pwyaiwy 
*ordanoav. Did he not know Valentinian’s name? 
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have been dealing. Boniface we certainly leave a little in the dark. 
Our personal picture of him comes from Saint Augustine. It is that 
of a man who sets out with the highest promise, private and public, 
but who falls away from his duties, private and public. At one time 
almost a saint, with some tendency to become a monk, he sins 
against ecclesiastical rules, perhaps against moral rules also. At 
one time the model of a Roman officer, he neglects his duties in 
that character also, and leaves his province to be harried by bar- 
barians. This is how Boniface appears in the letters of Augustine ; 
only the legend has so taken hold of men’s minds that, when Augus- 
tine writes about native Africans, they have chosen to read about 
Vandals. The picture drawn by Augustine is a very natural one ; 
Boniface appears as one of the many men whose early days were 
their best. A more minute examination of the facts brings out 
nothing to set aside the witness of Augustine; it simply gives the 
political errors of Boniface a somewhat different character from that 
which they put on in the common story. While the charge of 
treasonable dealings with foreign enemies must be pronounced un- 
certain, we must charge him with distinct disobedience to his sove- 
reign, and with neglect of official duty in a province which there is 
some reason to think that he had occupied irregularly. In his public 
character in short he is the man of the fifth century. In that ever 
shifting age of revolutions, we cannot look for the same kind of 
loyalty, the same unswerving obedience to lawful authority, which 
we look for either in a citizen of the old Roman commonwealth or 
in the subject of a modern constitutional state. Boniface was at 
least not below the common standard of his contemporaries ; he was 
very likely above it. He really did nothing very memorable after 
his exploit at Massalia ; his name has simply drawn to itself a special 
interest, partly from the legend of his relations to Aetius, partly also 
from his relations to Augustine. In this latter aspect he comes 
home to us in a way in which few captains of his age can come.! 
Of Aetius, of most other men of the time, we do not in the same 
way know either the private virtues or the private sins. 

Whatever allowances we make for Boniface we must make 
for Aetius also. He also is a man of the fifth century, and is 
assuredly not free from the common faults of the fifth century. 
Only the faults which real history shows in him are not the same as 
those which we hear of in the legend. In the legend he appears as 
a man of subtle and unscrupulous intrigue. There is nothing like 
this in the genuine story; for we should hardly speak in this way 
of the wonderful diplomatic power which ever enabled him to bring 


7 Unless indeed we remember that Dardanus, of whom Sidonius (Ep. v. 9) had 
so very bad an opinion, was also a friend and correspondent of the saint. There isa 


letter (Ep. lvii.) in which Augustine discusses theology with him as freely as he does 
with Boniface. 
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some powerful ally to his side, which could bring the Hun to act 
against the Goth and the Goth to act against the Hun. His fault 
is the natural fault of a man in his position. Knowing his strength, 
both in himself and in the powers that he could call upon, he is too 
ready to appeal to force. In this he is simply the man of his time, 
neither better nor worse than Boniface. His rebellions, if they are 
to be so called, strike us more than the rebellion of Boniface, simply 
because his position allowed them to be wrought on a greater scale and 
to win greater success. If Aetius brought barbarian allies to decide 
Roman quarrels, it was no more than every man of his time, sove- 
reign or subject, did if he had the chance. Indeed, if men were to 
fight at all, it was hardly possible for them to fight without bar- 
barian allies. All wars of the time were fought with their help. 
When Aetius calls in the Huns, all that Placidia can do is to call 
in the Goths. And if, with our notions, it seems uglier to call in 
Huns than to call in Goths, we can hardly expect the men of the 
fifth century to enter minutely into such distinctions, especially as 
Goth and Hun alike were called in simply as allies or mercenaries. 
Neither side does anything towards bringing in a Hunnish or 
Gothic dominion, though of course it was always possible that such 
thoughts might come into the minds of the Hunnish or Gothic allies 
themselves. And we may remark further that, though Aetius 
several times appeals to force against the measures of the reigning 
emperor, he never appeals to it to supplant the reigning emperor. 
When many a man, with such powers at his call as Aetius had, 
would at once have aimed at the tyranny, Aetius is satisfied with 
being restored to his old office. If at an earlier stage he appears as 
the supporter of a tyranny, it was at least not a tyranny in his own 
person, and we must remember that John, like so many others, is 
called tyrant and not emperor simply because he was unsuccessful. 
The only thing in the authentic story which looks the least like 
intrigue, as the intrigues of Aetius are commonly painted, is the 
story of the death of Felix. If that is intrigue, it is force as well ; 
but we hardly know enough of the details to pass any judgment. 
We can only say that Aetius got rid of aman whom he deemed to be 
dangerous in some way which can hardly fail to have been irregular. 

On the whole, Aetius comes out from his cross-examination as 
certainly something very unlike a faultless hero. All that we can 
say for him is that he is certainly not worse, that on the whole he 
is better, than the received standard of his time. He has the 
greatest opportunities of any man of his time, and, on the whole, 
for that time, he does not use them amiss. Of his opportunities for 
good he avails himself more than other men, of his opportunities 
for evil he avails himself less. We may fairly say that he is loyal 
to the empire and the emperor, even though he is fully determined 
to maintain, by force if need be, his own claim to be the first subject 
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in the empire. The only act that looks like disloyalty to the re- 
public itself is the cession of a certain Pannonian district to the Huns. 
Most likely this was simply giving the Hunnish king a legal posses- 
sion of a land which was already his for all purposes of plunder and 
havoc. By such a cession the sufferings of the Roman inhabitants 
of that land, if any were left, were pretty sure to be lessened. 
Except with a people who are ready to defend every inch of ground 
at the sword’s point, the acknowledged mastery even of the Hun or 
the Turk is commonly a less evil than his ceaseless inroads from 
outside. 


Of the two men with whose names we started, the career of 
Boniface is over; the most brilliant time of the career of Aetius is 
yet tocome. Of his Gaulish career I hope to speak in another shape. 
We may then trace him alike in the dry entries of the annalists 
and in the sounding verse of the prelate of Auvergne. We may 
count up how often he beat back the Goth from imperial Arles, how 
he smote the Burgundian and taught the Frank to know his master. 
We may then dwell on that clearer tribute to the stoutest champion 
of Rome which the annalist pays when he takes for granted that, if 
Gaiseric could tear away Carthage from the republic, it was only 
because the sword of Aetius was busy against other foes in Gaul.'® 
We may then tell of the great triumph of his diplomacy, when, like 
Démosthenés on his errand to Thebes, like Gellius Egnatius on his 
errand to Etruria,'® he won his enemies to march at his side against 
their former allies. We may tell of the first and greatest European 
concert, when Roman and Goth and Frank—Catholic, Arian, and 
heathen—when Briton and Saxon, allies for a moment on Gaulish 
soil,"° went forth together at the bidding of the last Roman of the 
West." We may then tell how Saint Anian looked forth from the 
battlements of Orleans, like our own Wulfstan from the battlements 
of Worcester,'!? and how the armies of the world met to take their fill 
of the joys of battle on the day of the Catalaunian fields. That 
was the day of the crowning glory of Aetius, the day of the great 
salvation wrought by him for all the Gauls, and for all the peoples, 
nations, and languages, that dwelt within their borders. Let the 
Goth serve the Roman or the Roman serve the Goth, rather than that 
both should see their common heritage trampled down by the horse- 


18 Prosper. Theodosio XVII et Festo coss. (439). Aetio rebus que in Galliis 
componebantur intento, Geisericus, de cujus amicitia nihil metuebatur, XIV Kal. Nov. 
Carthaginem dolo pacis invadit. 

109 Arnold’s Rome, ii. 

"0 See the list in Jordanis, Getica, 36. Adfuerunt auxiliares Franci, Sarmate, 
Armoriciani, Liticiani, Burgundiones, Saxones, Ripari, Olibriones. 

41! One may here fairly give Aetius the title that Procopius has devised for him, 
though not without some memories of Syagrius and Mgidius. 

2 Jordanis, Getica, 39. Ad certaminis hujus gaudia. 
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hoofs of the spoiler in whose track grass grows no more. But was 
the deliverance of Gaul only a step towards the more cruel harrying 
of Italy? We have heard how Aquileia was to fall and Venice was 
to rise, and how the Hun was to be turned away from Rome, not 
by the sword of Aetius the patrician, but by the voice of Leo the 
bishop. There is too a strange sound of complaint in the annals 
of the year which followed the victory of victories, as we read them 
in our Aquitanian guide. We hear how Attila, after losing his forces 
in Gaul, came again with new forces into Italy, how Aetius— 
‘ Aetius our leader,’ the annalist still calls him in fondness—did 
nothing worthy of the renown of the year that was past, how the very 
passes of the Alps were left unguarded, how the only counsel that 
the patrician could give to his sovereign was that they should both 
flee from Italy, how all that could be devised by the wisdom of 
prince and senate and people was that an embassy should be sent 
to ward off the wrath of the terrible foe. That was the embassy 
of the holy pontiff and his companions, famous in history, more 
famous in legend, most famous of all in the limner’s craft."3 At 
all this Prosper wondered, and, if we accept his tale, we can 
only wonder too. We can only ask why Aetius left Italy to its 
fate, with as little hope of a full and perfect answer as when we 
ask why Heraclius left Jerusalem and Alexandria to their fate. Or 
may it be that there is no need for wonder? There is a counter- 
story from another annalist who has preserved to us the memory 
of many of the earlier exploits of Aetius. In the version of Ida- 
tius, Attila enters Italy, but he is driven to make peace with the 
empire by the sufferings which his army endures through a com- 
bination of causes, human and divine. Some die of hunger, some 
of disease, some by direct strokes from heaven; but most of all by 
the armies sent from the East, where the energetic Marcian now 
reigned—armies which Aetius again led to victory." -Which of 
these two contradictory versions are we to believe ? 


483 Prosper here (452, Herculano et Sporatio coss.),as in some other places towards 
the end of his story, seems almost to forget his character as an annalist, and 
indulges in the singular vein of complaint and commentary which I have tried to 
analyse. Attila comes nihil duce nostro Aetio secundum prioris belli opera prospi- 
ciente, ita ut ne clusuris quidem Alpium, quibus hostes prohiberit poterant, uteretur, 
hoc solum spei swis superesse existimans, si ab omni Italia cum imperatore dis- 
cederet. He adds, cum hoc plenum dedecoris et periculi videretur, continwit 
verecundia metum. Presently nihil inter omnia consilia principis ac senatus 
populique Romani salubrius visum est quam ut per legatos pax truculentissimi regis 
expeteretur. Then follows the embassy of Leo, Avienus, and Trigetius; and in the 
end rex gavisus est ut et bello abstineri preciperet et ultra Danubiwm promissa pace 
discederet. Jordanis (Getica, 41, 42) tells essentially the same story with some further 
details, specially that Attila threatened to come back, unless Honoria was sent to him. 
In neither is there any hint of warlike action on the part of Aetius, Marcian, or any 
one on the Roman side. 

14 Tdatius, XXIX Valentiniani. Secundo regni anno principis Marciani, Hunni 
qui Italiam predabantur, aliquantis etiam civitatibus irruptis, divinitus partim 
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On the side of Prosper there is that commonly safe rule, a rule 
of such constant application in the earlier Roman history, which 
makes us always distrust stories of victories which have the air of 
being invented, perhaps to balance or conceal actual defeats, per- 
haps merely to get rid of the shame of simple inaction or other more 
negative kinds of ill-success. The victory recorded by Idatius 
might be a little discredited even if the year was a blank in Prosper ; 
it seems to be yet more discredited when Prosper makes a positive 
complaint of the inaction of Aetius. Yet both annalists are very 
trustworthy; each often leaves things out; we have never had 
need to suspect either of inventing. And a Spanish bishop had no 
particular temptation to invent a deliverance of Italy by the means 
of armies sent by the Eastern emperor. After all, it is possible 
that we need not suspect anything more than what we have several 
times seen already, that one annalist preserves part of the story and 
the other another. We must conceive Aetius in Italy; but we 
must not conceive of him as at the head of forces such as those 
whom he commanded in Gaul. His Goths and Franks, his Britons 
and Saxons, did not follow him beyond the Alps. The Goths at 
least were acting by imperial authority against a nearer enemy, 
Thorismund had succeeded the Theodoric who fell in the great battle 
—that first Theodoric from whom Aetius had so often delivered 
Arles. Thorismund had been slain by his brothers Theodoric and 
Frederic, and Frederic was now, by imperial commission, putting 
down the Bagaude south of the Pyrenees." Aetius may have 
been really unable to put Italy into any state of defence till he 
received help from the East. That he thought of flight, that he 
counselled flight to Valentinian, comes under the head, not of facts 
open to all men, but of whispered surmises, as to which neither 
Prosper’s statement nor that of anybody else goes for much. If 
troops did come from the East, if Aetius acted successfully against 
Attila, it is certainly strange that Prosper should not only have left 
out all mention of the fact, but should have spoken as he did about 
Aetius’ earlier conduct. But it would be yet more strange if the 
statement of Idatius about the Eastern troops is all invention or 
delusion. A more serious difficulty is to reconcile a discomfiture of 
Attila, whether through natural or military causes, with the story of 
the embassy of Pope Leo and his colleagues Avienus and Trigetius, 
an embassy of which Idatius seems to know nothing. Of the reality 


fame, partim morbo quodam, plagis celestibus feriuntur ; missis etiam per Marcianum 
principem Aetio duce ceduntur auwiliis ; pariterque in sedibus suis et celestibus 
plagis et per Marciani subiguntur exercitum ; et ita subacti, pace facta cum Romanis, 
proprias universi repetunt sedes, ad quas rex eorum Attila mox reversus interiit. 

15 Tdatius records the murder of Thorismund under the twenty-ninth year of 
Valentinian, and in the next says: Per Fredericum Theudorici regis fratrem Bacaude 
Tarraconenses ceduntur ex auctoritate Romana. This is the year of the death of 
Aetius. 
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of that embassy, witnessed by Prosper and by Priscus as repre- 
sented by Jordanis, there can be no doubt; but it is quite possible 
that its circumstances may have been misunderstood. It takes 
something away from the beauty of the story, but it adds to its 
likelihood as an historical fact, if we believe that the holy awe 
inspired by the pontiff was backed, not only by the arguments of his 
lay comrades, the ex-consul and the ex-prefect, but by the more power- 
ful argument of disease and hunger in his army, of the presence of 
Aetius in Italy at the head of the army of the East, and of the daring 
diversion on the Hunnish lands which another army of the East was 
making now the East had again a wise and watchful emperor. 


And now we come to the last act of all, to the fourth consulship 
of Aetius, the last year of his power and of his life. The end of 
Aetius is in many things like the end of Stilicho, only Valentinian, 
unlike Honorius, had at least energy enough to do his crimes with 
his own hand. With Honorius indeed there is always the question 
whether we are to look on him as an accountable being or not. 
That Valentinian slew Aetius—that, according to the best accounts, 
he slew him with his own hands—that, as Sidonius puts it, 


Aetium Placidus mactavit semivir amens !!6— 


that the act was the act of one who, as the story pithily puts it, 
cuts off his right hand with his left '""—-so far all are agreed. About 
the circumstances, motives, and instigators of the act there is less 
agreement. It is to be noticed that the first fall and the death of 
Aetius, with two-and-twenty years between them, both come when 
he is in the height of power and glory. In his first consulship 
Placidia suddenly turns against him ; the war with Boniface follows, 
and on that the attempt on Aetius’ life and the other stirring events 
of the year. In his last consulship the son of Placidia suddenly 
turns against him; no war follows; but the attempt on his life is 
repeated successfully, for it is the emperor himself who attempts it. 
Aetius had escaped from meaner assassins at Constantinople and 
at some unknown place in Italy; in Rome he could not escape the 
weapon wielded by the hand of Augustus. For now we are at 
Rome ;*the Eternal City has again for a while come to the front; 
Valentinian has forsaken his mother’s Ravenna, and keeps his court 
in the old home of empire. As to the causes which made Valen- 
tinian the enemy of the consul of 454 We are not so utterly in the 
dark as we were as to the causes which made Placidia the enemy of 
the consul of 432. Let us follow the account of Prosper. A fierce 


6 Panegyric on Avitus, 359. 

7 Bell. Vand. i. 4 (p. 329). ‘Pwpualwy ris ros eimay eddoxlunoer. epouévov yap abrdy 
Baotréws ef of Kadas 6 rod ’Aerlov Odvaros épyacbeln, awexplvaro Aéywy obk Exew wey 
eidéva: Tovro elre eb elre 1H BAAD aiTe@ elpyacrat, exeivo pévra ds Epiora etemloracOa Sri 
abrov thy degiay TH éErépa xeipl Gworeudy ely. ‘Pwualwy tis here means a local Roman. 
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quarrel arises between the emperor and the consul and patrician out 
of a cause which the annalist says ought to have been a cause 
of friendship, an agreement, it would seem, for the marriage of 
their children." Valentinian, we know, had daughters; Aetius 
had sons; it is impossible not to connect this notice of Prosper 
with the hints in Sidonius which have been already referred to 
about the wife of Aetius—there is nothing said about Aetius him- 
self—seeking the empire for her son Gaudentius."*® Here is another 
point of likeness to Stilicho; he too was believed to be seeking the 
empire for his son Eucherius. It is easy to believe that the agree- 
ments and oaths of which Prosper speaks as concluded between 
Valentinian and Aetius may have had something to do with some 
scheme, not only for a marriage between Gaudentius and one of 
the emperor’s daughters, but for securing to them the succession to 
the empire or an association in it. Such a scheme might come 
naturally when Aetius was at the height of his glory, patrician, 
four times consul, deliverer of Gaul, perhaps deliverer of Italy. 
But no scheme would be more likely to stir up the jealousy of 
Valentinian, already perhaps disposed to envy and hate Aetius on 
the very ground of his greatness and glory. Valentinian would 
most likely have no more fondness for successors, colleagues, and 
sons-in-law, than Charles of Burgundy had. Valentinian, according 
to Prosper, was, like so many other princes, under the dominion of 
an eunuch named Heraclius, who stirred him up against Aetius, 
and made him believe that his only hope for safety was to forestall 
the plot of his supposed enemy by his destruction.’ Then comes 
the end. Aetius is in the palace. He demands the fulfilment of 
the emperor’s promises ; he presses the claims of his son, whatever 
they were, with vehemence. Then he is slain, Valentinian, it would 
seem, dealing the first blow, and those who stood by finishing the 
work with their swords. Boetius the pretorian prefect is killed at 
the same time, his crime being firm friendship for Aetius.!”! 

Idatius tells us that Aetius was by guile invited alone to the 
palace, and there killed by the hand of the emperor himself. Other 
honourable men were brought in one by one, and killed by his spa- 


18 Prosper, Aetio et Studio coss. Inter Valentinianuwm Augustum et Aetium patri- 
cium, post promissa invicem fidet sacramenta, post pactum de conjunctione filiorum, 
dire inimicitie convaluerunt, et unde fuit gratia charitatis augenda, inde exarsit 
fomes odiorum, incentore, ut creditum est, Heraclio spadone, qui ita sibi imperatoris 
animum insincero famulatu astrinxerat ut eum facile in que vellet impelleret. 

19 See above note 30. 

120 Prosper, u.s. Cum ergo Heraclius sinistra omnia imperatori de Aetio per- 
suaderet, hoc unum creditum est saluti principis profuturum, si inimici molitiones suo 
opere pre@occupasset. 

21 Tb. Aetius dum placita instantius repetit, et causam filii commotius agit, 
imperatoris manu et circumstantium gladiis crudeliter confectus est ; Boethio prefecto 
pretorio simul perempto, qui eidem multa amicitia copulabatur. ‘ Placita’ must here 
mean 8 meeting or interview, as often in Gregory of Tours. 
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tharius.'” As to the cause, he gives a dark hint in his entry for the 
next year, namely that the wicked counsels of Petronius Maximus 
had something to do with the deaths of all these persons.'* Mar- 
cellinus also, in the same incidental way, attributes the deed to 
Maximus. He says that Aetius and his friend Boetius were both 
killed in the palace by the emperor. He laments the fall of Aetius 
with much rhetoric; he was the great salvation of the Western 
republic, the terror of King Attila; with him fell the Hesperian 
realm, and it had never risen again down to his own day.'™ 

The introduction of Petronius Maximus at once brings us to the 
account in Procopius. He brings the death of Aetius into his doubt- 
ful story about Valentinian and the wife of Maximus.'* According 
to Procopius the murder of Aetius is part of a very subtle scheme 
of vengeance by which Maximus wishes to repay his own wrongs on 
Valentinian. He wishes to be emperor himself, and thinks that he 
will be more likely to succeed if Aetius can be got out of the way. 
The eunuchs are favourable to his plans; they persuade Valentinian 
that Aetius is designing a revolution. With Valentinian the power 
and merit of Aetius is enough of itself to make him believe the 
charge. He kills Aetius, and a nameless Roman makes the sharp 
saying which has been already quoted.'™® 

The story about the wife of Maximus must be examined on its 
own grounds, apart from that of the death of Aetius. I am strongly 
inclined to think that it sprang, in the strange way in which such 
stories often do spring, out of the unwilling marriage of Eudoxia to 
Maximus. But Idatius, who has nothing to say about the wife of 
Maximus, distinctly charges Maximus with a hand in the death of 
Aetius ; and Marcellinus, who also knows nothing of the legend, 
either follows Idatius or repeats the same story from another 
quarter. It is therefore no part of the legend, but an inde- 
pendent statement, true or false, which has been incorporated in 

12 Tdatius, XXX Val. Aetius dua et patricius fraudulenter singularis accitus 
intra palatium manu ipsius Valentiniani imperatoris occiditur. Et cum ipso per 
spatarium ejus aliqui singulariter intromissi jugulantur honorati. Is honorati 
here to be taken in a technical sense? and the spatharius seems to come in early. 

23 Valentiniano VIII et Anthemio coss. (455). Qui [Maximus] ... non sero 
documento quid animi haberet probavit, siquidem interfectores Valentiniani, non solum 
non plecterit, sed etiam in amicitiam receperit. He goes on about Eudoxia. 

124 Aetio et Studio coss. Aetius patricius, magna occidentalis reipublice salus et 
regis Attile terror, a Valentiniano imp. cum Boetio amico in palatio trucidatur, atque 
cum ipso Hesperiwm cecidit regnum, nec hactenus valuit relevari. 

25 Bell. Vand. i. 4 (p. 329). wepidduvos rolvuy 6 Mdgmos rots tvurecotor yevduevos 
abrixa wey és émiBovdAhy Tod Bacidéws Kabloraro, ds St Toy ’Aériov édpa péya duvauevov 
. « . CvOdpidy of eyévero &s of “Adrios ef Ta mpacodueva eumddios fora: taird Te 
Siavooupévy &pervoy okey elvar roy "Aérioy exroday worhoacbat mpdrepoy, oddty wonoanéevy 
bri és abrdby mepiéornKke raga 7 ‘Pwuaiwy éAmis. tay 5& audi thy BaciAéws Oepamelay 
ebvobxwv evvoikas of ex dyTwy ayéreice Tais ab’rav unxavais Bacihéa ds vewrépois mpdypacw 
“yxetpoln “Aérios, Ovadrevtiniavds 5& GAA oddevt Sri wh TH ’Aerlov Suvduer re Kal dperf 


Texunpiooas Toy Adyoy bya elvar krelver Thy Lvdpa. 
#6 See above note 117. 
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the legend. We have no means of either confirming or refuting the 
account of Idatius; it simply comes under the general rule that 
secret intrigues are for the most part probable but not proved. The 
intrigue, if it happened, must have been very secret, for, if we 
accept the plain statement of Prosper, the friends of Aetius knew 
that the eunuch Heraclius had been the enemy of their chief, but 
had no suspicion of Maximus. Valentinian, he tells us, was so un- 
wise that he took the friends and military attendants of Aetius into 
his service. They watched their opportunity, and slew both him 
and Heraclius at some point outside the city. No one of all the 
imperial following stirred to defend or to avenge them.'’” The 
possible complicity of Maximus in the deed is darkly hinted at a 
little later, when it is said that, on assuming the empire, he took 
the slayers of Valentinian into his favour.'* 

Idatius is shorter; but he adds that the slayers were, as we 
might have expected, barbarian followers of Aetius. He calls the 
place where Valentinian was killed campus, and adds that the army 
was standing around.'!® The Campus Martius was within the walls 
of Aurelian, but as being still an open place used for exercises, it 
might be laxly spoken of as outside the city. The very short account 
in another version of Prosper gives the spot a name—the Two 
Laurels.’ Marcellinus, as we have seen, asserts the complicity of 
Maximus in the death of Valentinian ; he also gives the slayers the 
barbarian names of Optila and Transtila.’*! On the whole it is 
enough to say that Valentinian was slain by men of Aetius who 
wished to avenge the blood of their lord. That is plain. Maximus 
may have had some hand in setting them on at some particular 
time or in some particular way. If so, he was only the occasion 


27 Moriem Aetii mors Valentiniani non longo post tempore consecuta est, tam im- 
prudenter non declinata ut interfecti Aetii amicos armigerosque ejus sibimet conso- 
ciaret. Qui concepti facinoris opportunitatem aucupantes, egressum extra Urbem 
principem et ludo gestationis intentum inopinatis ictibus confoderunt, Heraclio simul, 
ut erat proximus, interempto, et nullo ex multitudine regia ad ultionem tanti sceleris 
accenso. See Ducange in ‘ Gestatio.’ 

128 See Note 123. 

12 Quarto regni anno principis Marciani per duos barbaros Aetii familiares Valen- 
tinianus Rome imperator occiditur in campo exercitu circumstante. 

199 Prospert Chron. ex MS. August. Roncalli, 701. Aetio et Studio. Eo anno 
occist sunt Aetius et Boetius Patricii. Valentiniano VIII et Anthemio. Valentinianus 
ipse occisus ad duas lauros XVII Kal. Apr. So Chron. Pasch. i. 591, rovrp rg tre 
eopayn Odadrevtinavds Abyovatos év ‘Poun wécov Sb0 Sapvar, 

'3! Valentinianus princeps dolo Maximi patricti, cujus etiam fraude Actius perierat, 
in campo Martio per Optilam et Transtilam Aetii satellites, jam percusso Heraclio 
spadone, truncatus est. So Jordanis, Getica, 45. We get a little nearer to one of the 
slayers in Gregory of Tours, ii. 8 (ad fin.). Adultus Valentinianus imperator metuens 
ne se per tyrannidem Aetius opprimeret, eum nullis causis extantibus interimit. Ipse 
postmodum Augustus dum in campo Martio pro tribunali resedens concionaretur ad 
populum, Occila buccellarius Aetii adversum veniens eum gladio perfodit. Talis 


utrisque extitit firis. This, according to Holder-Egger, comes from the lost annals of 
Ravenna. 
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and not the cause. Men who had shared the glories of Aetius and 
who mourned for his murder, had motive enough to act as the 
avengers of his blood; they had a strong enough fehde against his 
murderer, whether an ambitious consular and patrician took advan- 
tage of their disposition or not. 

And so we end the story of Aetius, as we have some years before 
ended the story of his supposed rival. To Aetius four times consul 
the Britons might have sent up yet heavier groans than they sent 
when he bore the fasces for the third time. Before he had beaten 
back the Hun, the tale of the second England had begun.. The rest 
of the world seems to have been but slightly stirred in the year when 
the Jutish ealdormen landed at Ebbsfleet, never to fall back. But 
what mattered the sufferings of Kent when the Hun was arming 
against Europe ? Six years later, Theodoric, Attila, Aetius, have all 
passed away; Valentinian dies by an irregular vengeance for his 
crimes. In the same year, of the two Teutonic heretogan who had 
begun the Making of England, one dies in fight with the Briton, 
the other becomes the first Teutonic king on British soil. In the 
consulship of Valentinian and Anthemius, we turn from Aquitanian 
Prosper and Spanish Idatius to our own tale in our own tongue. 
‘An. ceccly. Her Hengest and Horsa gefuhton wid Wyrtgeorne 
pem cyninge on pere stowe pe is gecweden Aiglesprop; and his 
brosor Horsan man per ofsloh, and efter pem feng to rice Hengest 
and Aisc his sunu.’ 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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Byzantine Palaces 


ITHERTO those who have described the ceremonies and pageants 
of the Byzantine court, the imperial processions from the 
palaces to St. Sophia, the scenes in the hippodrome, and the popular 
demonstrations in the Augusteion, have been content to do so with- 
out giving any topographical description of the buildings in which 
those events took place. The recent work, therefore, of M. Paspate, 
which deals minutely with this subject,’ is of extreme value as 
opening out for us a new field for research, which when followed up 
will add life and reality to the complex facts related by Gibbon, 
and before him by Constantine Porphyrogennetos, our most trust- 
worthy authority on Byzantine imperial life. The difficulties which 
attended M. Paspate in his patient investigations have deterred 
others from attempting this work. The Turks who inhabit the 
squalid houses which cover a great portion of the hill of palaces 
objected to intrusion; the archeologist could only penetrate these 
narrow alleys at the risk of being pelted with stones, rotten eggs, 
and other objectionable missiles. But two events encouraged 
M. Paspate to persevere: one was the building of the university in 
1848, which disclosed the position of several disputed sites in the 
Augusteion ; and secondly the cutting of the Thracian railway in 
1872, right through the wall of the old palaces: these discoveries 
gave him sufficient data to go upon, ‘beacon lights,’ as he calls 
them, ‘ to guide me in this labyrinth.’ 

Before accompanying M. Paspate within the walls which en- 
closed the hill of palaces, or, as he calls it, the ‘Acropolis of Byzan- 
tium,’ we will see what he has to say about that large open space 
which existed immediately before it, and was called the Augusteion, 
the centre of popular life in those days, and adorned with statues 
and objects of art. It was an oblong space lying between the hippo- 
drome and the wall of the palaces, and shut off from the town on the 
north by St. Sophia; the southern boundary is a little uncertain, but 
M. Paspate considers that its whole length was about 520 yards, 
and its uniform width 138 yards. It was adorned with palaces, 
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statues, tiny churches, and works of Hellenic art collected from all 
parts of Greece and Asia: to-day it is covered by the mosque of 
Sultan Achmed Dar el Phorinoun and small Turkish houses. 


All this space (says M. Paspate), the ornaments and ruins of which have 
long been destroyed or removed to adorn other buildings, is now covered 
with dark and noisome workshops, public and private buildings which are 
visited rarely by strangers, and by natives under the greatest difficulties 
and with the greatest persuasion ; the stupid inhabitants look on with 
derision, whilst children throw stones at those who give their attention to 
such things. 


The earlier buildings of this place, and all the wondrous works 
of art which it contained, were destroyed by the great fire in 
Justinian’s reign. It was originally a place where cooks and coster- 
mongers vended their wares, and where the inhabitants danced on 
festive occasions; but Justinian drove away the cooks, raised up 
magnificent buildings thereon, and paved it with marble. Through 
the open space between the buildings, commonly referred to as 
‘the middle’ by Byzantine writers, the emperor passed on his visits 
to and from St. Sophia, and in it he held his receptions of all the 
city deputies, and heard their plaints. It is curious that there is 
greater ease in placing the ‘minor monuments of the Augusteion,’ 
as M. Paspate calls them, than the greater ones. Most of these 
stood by the side of the hippodrome. To the north, near St. Sophia, 
was the Milion, originally a simple post from which distances in miles 
were measured, over which was afterwards raised ‘a square building 
with seven marble pillars on steps supporting a dome,’ and called 
the chamber of the Milion. Here the emperor always stopped 
to receive deputations on his way from St. Sophia; here were 
memorial columns, according to Codinos, to Constantine the Great, 
St. Helena, Sophia the wife of Justin the Thracian, and others; 
on this building were stuck up the heads of malefactors who had 
been executed. During the excavations in 1848 for the founda- 
tions of the university, a square building with seven pillars and 
arches was disclosed; this at once established a satisfactory basis 
on which to start a topographical plan of the western side of 
this agora. 

Immediately to the south of the Milion are the large founda- 
tions on which stood the statue of Justinian. The following account 
of it is given by M. Paspate: 


Some time ago, the barbarians despoiled this statue of Justinian : 
they took from it the gilded brass ornaments which adorned it. Thirty 
years ago, the statue fell from the column which supported it. Now 
the base has been turned into a fountain; the statue itself was taken 
off and shut up in one of the rooms of the sultan’s palace, but has lately 
been carried off to the furnace, where they cast implements of war. 
The calf of the leg of Justinian exceeded my own height, the nose was more 
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than nine times the length of one of my fingers. I was tinable to measure 
the feet of the horse as they lay on the ground; however, without the Turks 
seeing me, I was able to ascertain that one of Justinian’s toenails was 
five times the length of one of my fingers. 


Attached to this colossal statue was the oratory of St. Constan- 
tine, often alluded to in Byzantine history as a spot where the 
emperors used to worship on stated occasions. During the excava- 
tion of 1848 the base of the silver statue of Eudoxia was found, 
the empress about whom we read so much in the life of Chrysostom, 
and whose anger at being denounced by him was the cause of his 
exile. On the base of this statue was an inscription in Greek and 
Latin : it was, curiously enough, discovered on the northern side of the 
Augusteion, at some distance from the spot where the evidence 
of writers who saw it has placed it. So M. Paspate is inclined to 
think that the base had been removed during some popular demon- 
stration, and accordingly places it between the statue of Justinian 
and the church of the two horses. 

Nicephorus the Phocian, before he ascended the throne, set up 
in the Augusteion a roofless temple, dedicated it to St. Phocas, 
and near it placed two stone horses, which gave it the name of 
the church of the two horses. We have a description of a revolt 
in 1184, in which the followers of the emperor Alexius took up 
their position in the church, and shot with their arrows at the 
soldiers of the emperor John, who had taken up their position in 
the Milion. Close behind the Turkish university M. Paspate has 
discovered ruins of Byzantine walls with low doorways, into which 
the owner of the house, despite all his persuasions, will never allow 
him to penetrate. From the facts above mentioned, M. Paspate 
considers these to be the ruins of the church of the two horses: it is 
within easy bowshot of the Milion, and the only building which 
could have given protection to soldiers, unless they had occupied 
St. Sophia itself. Thus we have a fair picture of what this side of 
the great agora was like. 

With regard to the eastern side just beneath the wall of the 
palaces, M. Paspate cannot give us so satisfactory a description. 
He has been unable to find any traces whatever of the patriarch’s 
palace, of the old council hall, and of the baths of Zeuxippos, but 
he holds out tempting promises to those archeologists who may 
be fortunate enough to live in times when bigoted Turks will not 
' inhabit the densely crowded abodes which cover the sites of those 
buildings. Meanwhile, all that M. Paspate could do was to collect 
the mentions made of these buildings by Byzantine writers, and 
assign them the most probable positions after carefully weighing 
the evidence. In so doing he had one advantage over former 
writers on this subject, for he knew the exact course of the wall 
of the palace which was behind these buildings. He first places 
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the church of the Virgin of the brass vendors to the north of 
this eastern side of the Augusteion, close beneath the walls of 
the palaces and near the great gate of Chalki. Here the emperors 
generally heard a liturgy before they proceeded to St. Sophia 
itself, and the often-mentioned wooden staircase connected it with 
St. Sophia, so that the imperial family when so disposed might 
attend service in private. A wooden door still existing, but now 
always closed, on the east side of St. Sophia, M. Paspate considers 
was in connexion with this staircase, ‘for it is the only entrance, 
according to the nature of the ground, which could be approached 
by a staircase.’ 

The patriarch’s palace was outside the palace walls, and in the 
Augusteion. M. Paspate, from passages which allude to the proxi- 
mity of this palace to the gate of Chalki, places it just to the south 
of the church of the brass vendors, through which the patriarch 
used to pass. Then this palace had a large garden, which a Rus- 
sian monk, writing in 1203, tells us contained ‘all kinds of peas, 
melons, and pears, of which the emperors partook.’ This garden 
M. Paspate places as dividing the patriarch’s palace from the only 
remaining buildings of the Augusteion about which there is any 
uncertainty, namely the council hall and the baths of Zeuxippos. 
These magnificent buildings must, therefore, according to all autho- 
rities, have occupied the only remaining space, namely tue south- 
east corner. Between the buildings and the wall of the palace 
ran a narrow street or alley spoken of by Byzantine writers as 
the ‘passage of Achilles.’ Both the walls of the hippodrome and 
of the palace were kept free from buildings by narrow passages, 
so that their value from a strategical point of view might not 
be interfered with. 

Having taken a glance at the large agora which occupied the 
space before the palace walls, we will now turn to the more im- 
portant part of M. Paspate’s work, namely the topography of 
the palaces themselves. As was stated above, M. Paspate owes the 
groundwork of his plan to the discovery of the walls themselves by 
the cutting for the Thracian railway, which was begun in 1870, and 
which passed along the whole extent of the acropolis on which the 
old palace stood. By the discoveries then brought to light all former 
speculations as to the topography of the palaces were confuted, and 
M. Paspate had to start from entirely fresh data, unknown to 
M. Labarte and others; but whereas previous writers have only 
given their ideas on the subject as speculative, and looked upon 
the task of discovering the exact position of the palaces as all 
but hopeless, M. Paspate has been able to state facts and to 
place certain points beyond a doubt, which has enabled him to give 


satisfactory suggestions with regard to the others. He thus pre- 
faces his account of the palaces : 
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I am now about to describe other ruins, some of which are fortunately 
preserved to this day, which will act as beacons to guide us to the true 
topography of the surrounding buildings. I donot doubt that still in this 
wide space which the old palaces occupied are preserved under the houses 
and in the gardens of the Turkish inhabitants ancient ruins which will 
throw light on our history, when it is permitted to visit and study them. 
Others yet to come will doubtless describe better than I can do the position 
of the palaces, but unfortunately the ruins are being daily pulled down and 
sold by the poor possessors with the full knowledge of their sluggish rulers. 





A few years before the commencement of the Thracian railway 
a great fire destroyed the palaces of the sultan which stood on the 
shore of the Bosphorus. Others were built as they now stand, and 
the first work of the navvies for the new line was to remove the 
débris of the ruined palaces, cut down the old trees and shrubs 
from the gardens, and in so doing they laid bare a great portion of 
the wall which encircled the ancient palaces, and ‘furthermore,’ 
adds M. Paspate, ‘ those who desired to study these points could do 
so without being driven away by eunuchs and armed guards.’ 

The excavations of the workmen first brought to light, near the 
gate which was anciently named after St. Barbara, the ruins of a 
church dedicated to the martyr Demetrius, often referred to by 
Byzantine historians, which the house of Paleologi had profusely 
decorated. Close to this were found remnants of the ancient 
Greek cyclopean wall which ran along the shore, and on the top of 
which the Byzantine emperors had placed the eastern wall of their 
palace enclosure. A short distance from this sea wall, under a 
little cliff, the workmen disclosed the wonderfully solid vaults of 
the Boukoleon palace, in which lay as if shaken by an earthquake 
heaps of marble pillars and capitals. These subterranean vaults 
consisted of two distinct chambers connected by a passage.’ In the 
lower one near the sea, but few remnants of pillars and capitals 
were found, and the walls resembled those of a cave more than a 
vault made by human hands; it is now used as a habitation 
for the Armenian railway operatives; but in the inner vault 
the workmen loosened from their hiding-place some pillars with 
beautiful work upon them, and two slabs three yards long by one 
yard four inches wide, one of which had on it two heads of 
life size, one the head of an ox, the other of a lion; heads of a 
similar nature appeared on smaller fragments. This was an ad- 
ditional proof that these were the vaults of the Boukoleon palace 
(derived, according to some, from bucca leonis, according to others 
from Sods and Aéwv), which all Byzantine authors agree in placing 
down by the shore. These vaults are often referred to as being 
used as prisons, and close to this spot was the harbour of Bouko- 
leon, where the emperors generally embarked, doubtless making 
use of the passage which led down to the sea. 
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Before visiting the central palaces, M. Paspate takes us to the 
ruins of some outlying buildings, on or adjoining the walls which 
he identifies with the often mentioned nowmera; at the south- 
western corner of the palace walls, and almost resting on them, is 
what M. Paspate calls a Byzantine street, now converted into 
dwellings for Turks, which have escaped the notice of archeologists 
from their extreme squalor and difficulty of approach. 


I grieve (he says) to have been unable to examine these ruins as I 

could have wished, because I was stoned by boys and insulted by 
women, and the friendly Turk who went with me could not spare much 
time. 
These buildings are constructed on walls made out of huge blocks 
of stone, remnants of the most ancient wall which encircled the 
acropolis. From the road the inhabitants descend three or four 
steps to their entrance, proving that this road, like all those around 
the palaces, has been raised by the accumulation of débris. Each 
house consists of one very firmly built domed chamber, which is 
divided into two stories by a wooden floor; on the ground floor the 
workpeople have their shops, and in the upper room the family live 
in great squalor, and lighted only by tiny windows in a space only 
ten yards long. These buildings M. Paspate believes to have been 
the ancient nowmera built by Constantine the Great, as Codinos 
‘and others tell us, between the brazen gate and the gate of the 
dogs, and close to the baths of Zeuxippos, from which it was sepa- 
rated only by a wall, so that it was often confounded with that 
building and called ‘the prisons of Zeuxippos,’ for the nowmera 
was at one time used as a prison, and at another time as lodgings 
for servants at the palace. If this supposition be correct, it would 
place the battle of Zeuxippos at the south-west extremity of the 
Augusteion, adjoining these buildings which occupy this angle of 
the palace walls. To the north of these houses, M. Paspate found 
the remains of an old Byzantine gateway in the walls, close to 
which in 1877 were found two marble pillars. 

The workmen on the Thracian railway also disclosed to view 
the ancient Carian gate, a domed building resting on four marble 
pillars, which was accurately described by Choniates as the one by 
which Andronicus fled (1183), and which had been standing for 
centuries in the seclusion of an Ottoman garden unknown to the 
world. Unfortunately the course of the railway rendered necessary 
the destruction of this interesting relic of the past. Also another 
gate, spoken of as the ‘ eastern gate’ in history, was discovered : it 
was the one from which Constantine addressed the crowd to assure 
them of his safety. 

As M. Paspate says, ‘without an intimate knowledge of the 
palaces and their windings and bypaths, most of the historical 
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facts of Byzantine history must appear like confused statements.’ 
With the aid of the above-mentioned discoveries and an intimate 
knowledge of the historical facts, M. Paspate has been unable 
to unravel much of the mystery which has hitherto hung around 
this hill of palaces; but perhaps the most important clue to an 
accurate topography of the immediate vicinity of the palaces was 
afforded by the discovery M. Paspate has made of the ancient pharos 
or lighthouse which stood on the cliff above the Boukoleon palace, 
and was in close connexion with the palaces behind it. 

Proceeding to the north-east of the buildings, which he considers 
to have been the nowmera, M. Paspate saw standing in an open 
and deserted spot a big Byzantine building three stories in height, 
and even now beautiful in its ruins ; it was surrounded by a garden 
full of Byzantine remains, marbles beautifully sculptured, and 
capitals of pillars. The sole occupant of this building was an old 
Turk, very decrepit and poor; a small mat and a few cooking 
utensils represented all his worldly goods ; but this Turk was kindly 
disposed to the archeologist, and the student of Byzantine topo- 
graphy undoubtedly owes him a large debt of gratitude, for, contrary 
to the custom of his race, he was glad to see M. Paspate whenever 
he came, and was never tired of showing him the nooks and corners 
of his quaint abode. Furthermore, he provided M. Paspate with 
candles and matches, and sent him all by himself through an old 
disused door into extensive vaults beneath, the existence of which 
had been known hitherto to this old Turk alone. 

The position of the three-storied building on the height in front 
of the palaces left no doubt in M. Paspate’s mind that it was the 
ancient lighthouse from which in ancient days beacon fires were 
lighted answering those from the neighbouring heights. The view 
from the top M. Paspate found exceedingly comprehensive, including 
the opposite coastline of Asia Minor: Scutari, Chalcedon, and the 
mountains as far as Olympus were visible. From its extreme 
solidity, and perhaps from its usefulness, this building has been 
preserved, whilst the nest of palaces behind it has been entirely 
destroyed. Closeto it M. Paspate found the ruins of a little Byzantine 
church, doubtless the Madonna of the lighthouse, so often alluded 
to by Byzantine historians as the favourite worshipping place for 
the imperial family, for it was connected with the great palace of 
Chrysotriklinos which stood just behind it, and where the emperor 
generally resided. 

Under the pharos, Theophanes tells us, was the treasure room 
of the emperors, which was also used as a robing room. Procopius 
further describes these vaults as ‘exceedingly safe and labyrinthine, 
like unto Tartarus.’ Into these vaults M. Paspate often descended 
alone and with friends, and there can exist no doubt whatever 
that here the emperors kept their priceless gems and treasures, 
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which were exhibited on stated occasions in the halls of the palaces 
behind. 

There are still a few other ruins which M. Paspate has carefully 
examined, and which we will consider before proceeding to the site 
of the palaces themselves. Some of these lie along the western 
wall of the palaces near the gateway which was anciently called 
monothyros ; these he considers to be the ruins of the public ban- 
queting hall (apiornrnpiov) where the emperors entertained their 
guests. Contemporary writers place it near this wall and gate, and 
as additional proof M. Paspate states that the present Turkish name 
of the street in which these ruins are is Arista Sokage, ‘ Arista’ 
not being a Turkish word at all. In some instances the Turks have 
translated Greek names into their own language, the hippodrome 
for example ; and in other cases they have preserved a corruption of 
the ancient nomenclature. 

To the north of the lighthouse and at a considerable distance 
from where the central palaces stood, M. Paspate found the ruins 
of a very extensive building surrounded and almost hidden by 
squalid Turkish cottages. Now this was about the position where 
once stood the splendid Manaura palace, on ground slightly higher 
than the site of the other palaces which Constantine built ‘to the 
north of the church of our Lord and at some distance from his 
other palace.’ From contemporary writers we gather that the 
Manaura had two stories, and M. Paspate found traces of two 
stories on this extensive building. The Manaura had vaults under- 
neath it, and so has this; and as a curious and additional piece of 
evidence M. Paspate mentions that the inhabitants told him that 
these ruins were formerly pigsties, and the banqueting hall called 
the Delphakion, or pigsty, was either a portion of or close to the 
Manaura palace. In this palace the emperor was wont to converse 
with the people on the second day of the first week of Lent, exhort- 
ing them to the fear of God and the rigid observance of their 
fast ; on other occasions the people were here assembled to listen 
to addresses from the throne. On the eastern side were three 
chambers and four large pillars raised on steps; in one of these 
chambers the emperor robed on his reception days, and then was 
seated on the golden throne at the top of the steps, whilst the people 
knelt in homage in the body of the hall. 

In this palace the elections of patriarchs took place, and from 
the steps the emperor proclaimed his choice from the three candidates 
sent up to him by the electoral college, with these words: ‘ Divine 
grace and our empire has chosen so and so.’ Porphyrogennetos 
gives us an account of the fabulous wealth and adornment of this 
palace. Here was kept the so-called throne of Solomon of exceeding 
beauty and weight, and in front of the throne was the tree of gilded 
brass, the leaves of which were full of brass and gilded birds of every 
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description, which sang in notes made to suit the species of each ; 
on either side of the throne stood gilded lions, which bellowed and 
opened their mouths by machinery. 

Byzantine history is full of accounts of gorgeous receptions 
which took place in this palace. Theophilos here assembled the 
people shortly before his death, when he was wasted by disease 
and scarce able to speak, to recommend to them his wife and son 
Michael; royal marriages were solemnised here; and here ambas- 
sadors were received from the Saracens and other nations. The 
accounts of the robes worn by the attendants on this palace and 
the decorations of the various halls strike us, almost more than 
anything else, with the unbounded magnificence displayed by the 
eastern empire during its declining days. 

In his description and topography of the central palaces, M. 
Paspate has excellent data to go upon. Starting from the eastern 
wall and the pharos on the hill above, as from ascertained facts, 
he has not much difficulty in filling up the space which intervened 
between the pharos and the eastern wall of the Augusteion. He 
first takes the palace of Chrysotriklinos—‘ the golden hall’ which, 
we are frequently told, stood just behind and in close connexion 
with the pharos and its subterranean vaults—but unfortunately the 
site which it must have occupied is now entirely covered with 
débris. The pharos was a kind of point or conclusion to this tightly 
packed mass of buildings—all of them detached and constructed 
not as European palaces are to-day, in a solid mass, but spread 
over a large area, some being erected by Constantine and others 
by his successors, without any regard for plan or symmetry. 
Amongst them were dotted innumerable little churches and ora- 
tories, at which many of the ceremonies mentioned by Porphyro- 
gennetos took place. In fact, this hill must have been covered 
with a perfect labyrinth of architectural and decorative beauty. 

The Chrysotriklinos is the building which of all the imperial 
palaces is most celebrated, and is often called ‘the palace’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the other buildings; and from the writings of 
Porphyrogennetos we learn a great deal concerning it. It was built 
by Justin II, the nephew of Justinian, in 578, and consisted of 
eight semicircular chambers connected together in one central 
dome, which rested on pillars and had eight lights let into it. The 
imperial throne stood in one of the chambers, and on each side 
were the thrones for other emperors and empresses when more 
than one sovereign reigned in Constantinople. Adjoining this 
golden hall was an open space reserved for magistrates, patricians, 
and others who stood awaiting an audience if the weather was fine ; 
but if not, they were permitted to enter the chamber itself. To 
the east of the golden chamber was the lobby or oratory of St. 
Theodore, where the emperors robed ; this was shut off by curtains, 
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and in it was kept the so-called rod of Moses. The lobby to the 
right of the throne had a door which led to the emperor’s private 
apartments, and in the lobby opposite to it stood those who were 
in attendance on the emperor. 

From the writings of Theophilos we learn much interesting 
matter concerning the decorations and procedure in this marvellous 
palace. Above, on the roof of the eastern arch, was the mosaic 
representation of the Almighty in human form, a great object of 
reverence in the eastern church. Before the throne was another 
golden tree, in which ‘birds, worked by some musical contri- 
vance, sang when air was introduced into them through pipes.’ 
In the centre of the hall was a great oblong golden table, at the 
upper end of which sat the emperor and the patriarch facing east ; 
opposite them, and at smaller tables, sat those who were summoned 
to attend at the private councils of the emperor. The golden hall 
had its own special set of attendants, who looked after the robes 
and valuable ornaments which were kept there, and who attended 
the courtiers when they were invited to a repast, on which occasion 
only five dined at the emperor’s table, the rest being served on 
smaller tables placed about the hall; to the emperor’s left was the 
place of dignity, usually occupied by the patriarch. One of the 
eight lobbies was devoted entirely to the regalia and the golden 
ornaments with which the hall was adorned ; glass slabs of many 
colours were placed as decoration on the walls, artificial flowers, 
and many-coloured leaves in silver circles. ‘The servants for the 
week, called the chrysoklinitoi, very early on each morning brought 
out from the oratory of St. Theodore the skaramangion or ordinary 
robe in which the emperor appeared, and placed it on a chair 
outside the silver gates. At the first hour the head servant came, 
holding the key of the gate, and knocked thrice at the emperor's 
door ; as soon as the order was given, the robers entered the private 
chamber, or ‘ sacred chamber’ as it was called, to dress his imperial 
highness. 

Out of the golden hall silver gates and steps led into the tripe- 
ton, a large hall open to the air, which acted as a sort of vestibule, 
and was entered from the passage of Lausiakos, which separated 
the buildings around the Chrysotriklinos from the other palaces. 
All we know of this tripeton was that it contained a clock and 
@ musical instrument, and through it the emperor passed by a door 
into his private banqueting hall to the right, which, according to 
Porphyrogennetos, had a large silver table and a great and wonder- 
fully wrought chandelier of silver hanging over the same; through 
this room by a door opposite to the one leading out of the tripeton 
was entered the ‘new chamber,’ a hall which Basil the Macedonian 
added to the buildings of the Chrysotriklinos; it was a vaulted 
chamber supported by sixteen pillars, eight of green Thessalian 
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stone, six of onyx, which the sculptor had beautified with bunches 
of grapes and all sorts of animals, and the remaining two were 
ornamented with scrolls; the upper part of these pillars was adorned 
with lovely mosaics. On the roof were depicted in mosaic the labours 
of Basil, and the burdens and toils of warfare which his subjects had 
borne. In the centre of the floor was a stone peacock ornamented with 
mosaics, and at the four angles of the building were four eagles 
also covered with mosaics. Many-coloured glass slabs ornamented 
the walls, representing different flowers, and on the outer walls were 
represented Basil and his wife Eudoxia in imperial raiment; by 
the side of their parents stood their children holding books, and 
around the roof ran on a scroll a prayer of the parents on behalf 
of their children, and a thanksgiving from the children for the 
grandeur which the Almighty had vouchsafed to bestow on their 
parents. 

To the right of this hall was the so-called ‘long hall,’ which 
led to the door whence the church of the pharos was entered. 
This served as an antechamber to the imperial private apart- 
ments, and in it the servants for the week remained on watch; 
by the side of the door leading into the emperor’s sleeping room 
stood a large porphyry bowl supported by marble pillars, into 
which water flowed out of the mouth of a silver eagle, looking 
sideways and treading a twisted snake under its feet. The 
emperor’s private room had three doors, one into the ‘ new chamber,’ 
another into the emperor’s room, and another into the long hall; 
hence the arrangement of these rooms of the Chrysotriklinos is very 
easily ascertained. The emperor, when dressed, generally came 
forth into the long hall, and proceeded through the door which led 
from it to the church of the pharos. In this church the emperors 
were crowned, and the treasures contained therein were innume- 
rable. The ruins of this sacred edifice M. Paspate claims to have 
found adjoining the lighthouse and in the old Turk’s garden. 
Side by side with it was the temple of St. Demetrios ; a door led from 
one into the other, and when occasion required the emperor to 
attend service there, he passed through the long chamber, and 
through the church of the pharos. 

Such may be said to have been the central palace of the Byzantine 
emperors which was separated from all others by narrow passages, 
notably the passage of Lausiakos, dividing it on the western side 
from the other palaces which covered the space between it and the 
walls of the Augusteion. The nearest of these to the Chrysotriklinos 
was the Triconchos, or palace of the three shells, so called from its 
three semicircular apses. Here on Christmas day the patriarch 
and other leading men came to greet their sovereign. The central 
of the three apses was supported by four pillars of Roman marble, 
whilst the others faced obliquely inwards. The western arch had 
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two pillars to support it, and was entered by three gates, two of 
tempered bronze and one coated with silver. The roof was gilded. 
On passing through the western gates of the Triconchos, another 
covered palace was entered, called the Sigma, from its c-shaped 
form (as the Byzantines wrote it), the walls of which were decorated 
with many-coloured marbles, and the roof was supported by fifteen 
pillars of a stone called dokiminus. Beneath this was a chamber of 
similar shape and size, supported by seventeen pillars, and paved 
with what was called pepper stone. The northern apse of this 
chamber was called the mysterion, as any one who whispered on 
the wall could be heard nearly all round. This lower chamber 
was principally used as a treasure house for the imperial court. 

A building adjoining the Sigma was known as ‘the mysterious 
bowl of the Sigma.’ It was a domed building, by which access was 
gained from the Augusteion into the palaces, and where many 
people were collected during Holy week and at other festivals for 
receptions. It had no roof, and once we are told that, on aceount 
of severe winds and much snow in winter, the usual reception had 
to take place in the adjoining Triconchos palace. In the centre 
was a large bowl from which the building took its name, and at the 
time of the receptions this bowl was filled with nuts, almonds, and 
pineapples, for the refreshment of the guests. The emperor sat 
on a gilded throne to receive the homage of the people who stood 
on the western side of the large mysterious bowl. Why it was 
mysterious we do not know, but it is invariably alluded to as such, 
and evidently possessed properties of a well-established nature, which 
the historians have not thought it necessary to mention. After 
the emperor had left the hall the guests danced around the bowl, 
forming linked circles after the fashion which still prevails amongst 
their Greek descendants. This hall was the last of the connected 
row of palaces between the pharos and the Augusteion. In the large 
open space between them and the southern wall by which, according 
to M. Paspate, the nowmera stood, there were many buildings of 
a minor nature. Three of these are frequently mentioned ; namely, 
the kamelas, with its six columns of Thessalian stone supporting a 
gilded roof, and adorned with statuary around holding fruit; the 
mesopatos, where the imperial library was kept; and the emperor’s 
robe room, which had beneath it a vault supported by seven pillars 
of Parian marble, doubtless again a treasure room. In this space, 
too, there were several of those tiny little churches, gems of Byzan- 
tine architecture, where the emperors worshipped on particular 
feast days; and then between these buildings and the wall of the 
Augusteion were the two private hippodromes of the palace, so 
often confounded by writers with the great public hippodrome out- 
side the palatial precincts. One was covered, and the other un- 
covered for fine weather. ‘The hippodromes in the palace,’ says 
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Porphyrogennetos, ‘are so called because in them the imperial 
family are wont to exercise themselves and ride on horseback.’ 

To the north of the Sigma and Triconchos palaces, and sepa- 
rated from them by the narrow ‘ passage of Daphne,’ there stood a 
large number of palaces, the most noteworthy being the palaces of 
the Daphne, so called, says Codinos, ‘ because here stood a stele, 
which was the most prophetic Daphne of Apollo.’ The hall of the 
Daphne and the octagon dome of the Daphne are two very cele- 
brated centres of Byzantine history ; they were surrounded by other 
halls and chambers, and had many tiny churches adjoining them. 

Again, to the north of the Daphne palaces, and opening into 
the street of Achilles, stood the celebrated ‘hall of the nineteen 
couches,’ a palace perhaps more frequently alluded to in Byzantine 
history than any other. Here at Eastertide the lords of the 
palace assembled and gave each other the kiss of peace; here at 
the feast of lights or Epiphany the emperor summoned the patri- 
arch to receive his embrace, whilst the courtiers and accompanying 
bishops stood to the right and the left. In the centre of this chamber 
on the golden couch, called ‘the couch of woe,’ the bodies of 
deceased emperors and empresses were placed prior to their burial, 
and here the clergy of St. Sophia and those bidden to the funerals 
assembled to accompany the corpses. Porphyrogennetos describes 
how splendid feasts were given here by the emperor, and how two 
Goths sang before the guests in the Gothic tongue, ‘to us inexpli- 
cable and hard to understand.’ At these festivals members of the 
white faction sat on the left, whilst those of the green were on the 
right; the couches were against the wall, and in the centre was a 
wide open space, where Goths and other entertainers of the feasters 
danced and sang. The large number of guests invited to the 
imperial festivities, and here entertained at a banquet, attests the 
size of this hall. It was customary in this hall to provide couches, 
and not seats as was usually done at other banquets, for the 
guests, and they reclined at table after the fashion of their an- 
cestors. 

Adjoining the hall of the nineteen couches was the great entrance 
to the palaces from the Augusteion, known as the Chalki, from its 
roof of gilded bronze. The emperor and courtiers generally made 
use of this entrance when going in or out of the palace walls, but 
none save the emperor was allowed to enter it on horseback. 
Eight arches supported the three domes, four the central and 
highest, two the northern, and two the southern; the roof was 
covered with inscriptions, and the walls with mosaic representations 
of Justinian’s victory over Belisarius, the capture of cities in Italy 
and Libya, and in the centre of these mural decorations were the 
emperor himself and his queen Theodora surrounded by courtiers 
and in regal state. From the Chalki two gates opened into the 
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Augusteion, one large and one small, and at these gates the 
emperor held many receptions, more especially at the large iron gate 
which was the principal entrance to his palace. We are told that 
the decorations of this porch were very beautiful, but all we know 
of its contents is that the emperor Zeno here put up a memorial 
tablet to himself and his wife, and that on the left stood four 
columns, which Codinos tells us were brought from the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. 

Having thus conducted us through the various halls and palaces 
collected together on this hill, besides an infinite number of smaller 
buildings, churches, and so forth, which we cannot enumerate 
here, M. Paspate borrows from Porphyrogennetos an account of 
an imperial procession to St. Sophia to illustrate these several 
buildings ; and this we will summarise here, so that a more com- 
plete picture of the pageants which graced the Byzantine court may 
be obtained. 

On the vigil of a great feast, the prepositi (all eunuchs) came to 
the Chrysotriklinos to remind the emperor of the impending feast, 
and to consult him about the procedure of the morrow, that they 
might give instructions to the two demarchs, and to the directors 
and servants who superintended the many branches of this laby- 
rinthine pile of buildings; likewise it was their duty to intimate to 
the city magistrates that they should see to the cleansing of the 
streets by which the procession should pass, and to decorate them 
with daphne, cedar, and other sweet-smelling flowers. 

Very early on the morning of the feast, the prepositi and other 
attendants assembled outside the Chrysotriklinos in the tripeton, 
and waited till the big gate was thrown open, when they were 
admitted inside and took up their position on seats provided for 
them in one of the lobbies. Meanwhile the chamberlain hurried 
off to the oratory of St. Theodore to fetch the rod of Moses, and 
the robers went to fetch the imperial vestments from the chest in 
which they were kept; the shield-bearers were sent down into the 
subterranean vault to bring up ‘the arms, the shields, the spears, 
and the diadem which was to be used in this procession,’ and these, 
together with the robes to be worn in St. Sophia, were taken and 
deposited in the octagon of the Daphne. 

When all the preparations were concluded, the emperor came 
out of his private sleeping apartment dressed in the scaramangion, 
and at once proceeded to commence his devotions by offering up a 
prayer before the picture of the Almighty in the Chrysotriklinos, 
and then, accompanied by the prepositi and robed in the golden 
sangia (a garment which came down to the knees), he proceeded to 
the Sigma palace, where all the courtiers were assembled to meet 
him ‘and join in the procession. The first order of the day was to 
worship in the small churches which, we have seen, lay to the 
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south of the Sigma palace, close to the imperial hippodromes ; 
at each of these the emperor lighted a candle, handed to him 
by the prepositi, and said a prayer. When these devotions were 
concluded, he went to the octagon of the Daphne, accompanied only 
by the robers, to put on his public robes, and having said another 
prayer in the church of St. Stephen—which adjoined the octagon—. 
he entered the hall of the Daphne, there to await the patriarch’s 
deputy, who brought the order of the day as arranged by the 
patriarch for the ceremony in St. Sophia. When this was received, 
the emperor again entered the octagon, and a prepositus in a loud 
voice again summoned the robers to place the diadem on the 
imperial head, and thus arrayed in his splendid robes and his 
crown the emperor passed through a number of adjoining rooms, 
in each of which public functionaries were waiting to greet him; in 
one he was greeted by the admirals and officers of the fleet, in 
another by the generals and officers of the army, in another by the 
first secretary and notaries, and in each hall and church the pro- 
cession stopped to worship the relics and pictures there exhibited. 

On reaching the hall of nineteen couches the emperor found all 
the officers of the palace, the sceptre-bearers, and a large assemblage 
of distinguished people marshalled to the right and left, and holding 
golden ornaments, ready to do him homage, besides all the deputies 
from foreign nations, Saracens, Franks, and Bulgarians. After 
this gorgeous reception in the hall of the nineteen couches, the 
procession advanced towards the gate of Chalki, in the vestibule 
of which the emperor found the physicians on the right and the 
wrestlers on the left assembled to wish that ‘God may grant him 
many and good years,’ and at the gate itself were gathered together 
a large group of musicians singing hymns and playing instruments 
in his honour. On issuing forth out of the gate the emperor was 
met by the deputies of the two factions of the white and the green 
in the street of Achilles, and having duly received them, the whole 
line of the procession was formed, and headed by the emperor 
proceeded to the church of St. Sophia, where the patriarch awaited 
him. On entering the sacred edifice the attendants removed the 
crown from the imperial head, and accompanied by the patriarch 
the emperor went to perform his devotions. 

After the gorgeous ceremony in the cathedral was concluded, 
the emperor proceeded to the Milion, where another reception of 
city deputies took place, after which the procession went up and 
down the open space in the middle of the Augusteion, and returned 
to the gate of Chalki, where the emperor bade adieu to a portion of 
his followers ; but in the hall of the nineteen couches and in the 
respective rooms in which he had first met them, he parted with the 
other portions of his retinue. He was unrobed of his vestments and 
his crown was removed in the octagon of the Daphne, and accom- 
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panied only by the palace officials he retired to the Chrysotriklinos, 
where they wished that ‘God might grant him and his kingdom 
many and good years,’ and left himin peace. Before finally retiring 
to his own private room the emperor worshipped once more before 
the great picture of the Almighty, and then the ceremony was 
over. 

Such was the religious festival in the palace which took place 
on Easter Sunday, Pentecost, the Transfiguration, Christmas day, 
and the feast of lights. Of the numerous minor festivals and pro- 
cessions within the palace walls, Porphyrogennetos gives a minute 
account, which is of great value in enabling us to understand the 
topography, and constantly referred to by M. Paspate in support 
of his statements concerning the position of each building; hence it 
is not likely that further excavations, when they can be made, will 
do much to disturb the admirably worked-out plan M. Paspate 
appends to his interesting volume. 
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Queen Caroline of Naples 


OME time ago the editor of this review placed in my hands 
about thirty letters addressed by Queen Caroline of Naples, 

wife of Ferdinand IV, to Mr. Robert Fagan, who was consul-general 
in Sicily at the beginning of the century.! The letters range in date 
over about a year, from March 1812 to April 1813. Some of them 
are in Italian and a fewin French. They are full of denunciation of 
the queen’s wrongs and of abuse of Lord William Bentinck. There is 
one letter of his lordship’s in which he vies with the queen in strong 
expressions. Lord William writes from Palermo, 26 Sept. [1812], 
to Mr. Fagan: ‘I have read your note just now informing me of the 
queen having sent to you to say that the hereditary prince was 
declared to be so ill as to be unable to hold for the future the 
reins of government. This must be one of her lies, of which she 
deals out a great abundance. I think it will be better to put an 
end to the negotiations which she takes either for the want of 
decision or of instruction, and therefore if she sends for you again I 
beg you will not go to her.’ Although it was obvious from the corre- 
spondence that the relations between Lord William and the queen 
were of anything but an amicable character, it did not appear easy 
to determine who was in the right. Lord William has always had 
the reputation of a just and upright man and a good officer. Queen 
Caroline receives a good character from the hands of her German 
biographer Helfert. I felt that it would not be fair to write upon 
the subject with one-sided evidence in my hands. I therefore made 
a careful study of the correspondence relating to Sicily in the Public 
Record Office from February 1811 to June 1818. Even then it was 
not easy to come to a decision. Those who were best acquainted 
with both sides of the case seem to have condemned the queen. 
At the same time great allowance must be made for an impulsive 
passionate nature coming into violent conflict with a cold and obsti- 
nate Englishman. In this dilemma I have determined to lay the facts 


1 These letters to his grandfather were kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Louis 
Fagan, of the Print Room, British Museum, who adds that Robert Fagan was born 
at Cork, and died in Rome 16 Aug. 1816. Besides his other occupations, he was 
distinguished/as an amateur artist, and in 1812 exhibited in the Royal Academy the 
portrait of Lord Amherst’s children.—Eprror, Historica Review. 
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before the readers of this review, and allow them to judge for them- 
selves. It will probably be found that the inevitable force of cireum- 
stances is more to be blamed than either the lady or her adversary. 

Naples did not become involved in the troubles which followed the 
French revolution until nearly ten years after its outbreak. In 1798 
the king of the Two Sicilies joined the coalition against France. The 
Neapolitan army marched into the Roman territory under the com- 
mand of the king. No time was lost by France in avenging the insult. 
The army retreated, the old king returned to Naples in the clothes of 
a lord-in-waiting, a terrible insurrection broke out in the ‘capital, 
and the royal family took refuge, 21 Dec. 1798, in the ‘ Vanguard,’ 
Nelson’s flagship, which three days later sailed for Palermo. The 
lazzaroni did their best to resist the French, they broke open the 
prisons and let out the convicts, but could not stand against regu- 
lar troops, and on 23 Jan. Championnet was after a severe struggle 
master of the city. The Parthenopean republic was established by 
the French, and Ferdinand IV did not return to his country till after 
the signing of the peace of Amiens in 1802. He was brought back 
with great rejoicings by British ships and under British protection. 
Queen Caroline, who had left Palermo two years before for Schén- 
brunn, hastened to join him. One of the first results of the breach of 
the peace of Amiens was the occupation of Naples by the French. 
A hundred and thirty thousand men under Governor St. Cyr occu- 
pied all the ports and strong places from Pescara to Brindisi. Alquier, 
the French minister in Naples, insisted upon the dismissal of Acton, 
the true and tried servant of the Neapolitan monarchy. Ferdinand 
dared not refuse, and could only console himself by bestowing a 
pension on the fallen favourite with the title of prince. Again upon 
the throne the king and queen found themselves embarrassed by 
the conflicting claims of powerful neighbours. On which side 
should they range themselves—on the side of France or on that of 
the allies ? Which power was more likely to secure to them the 
integrity of their dominions and the security of their throne ? 

The defiance of England had been followed by a new coalition 
against Napoleon by Austria and Russia. There were signs of 
Austrian sympathies at Naples, as a new Austrian ambassador had 
been received with obtrusive welcome. In answer to this the French 
garrison was strengthened, and Napoleon sent two letters to the 
king and queen, threatening them in direct and even brutal language 
with the consequence of their joining the coalition. ‘The moment 
that war breaks out,’ he writes to the daughter of Maria Theresa, 
‘you and your family will have ceased to reign, and your children 
will wander throughout Europe to beg assistance for their parents.’ 
In the spring of 1805 Napoleon incited the wrath of Italy, and 
made up his mind to extend his dominions from one end of the 
peninsula to the other. In spite of Napoleon’s desire not to cause 
112 
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alarm, this design could not long remain unknown to the parties most 
interested. They had no refuge butin joining the coalition. A Russian 
ambassador appeared at Naples. Alquier reported to his court the 
wavering allegiance of the sovereigns towards the French. At the 
beginning of September St. Cyr had orders to break up from the 
extreme south of Italy and march towards the capital. The queen in 
great alarm saw no way of safety but by signing a secret treaty 
of alliance with Russia. Still the outward appearance of friendship 
with France had to be observed. Talleyrand insisted on the king 
agreeing to a treaty of neutrality with France. It was looked upon 
on both sides as waste paper: by the French as a device for gaining 
time; by Ferdinand as a measure extorted by compulsion, to be 
cast aside on the first opportunity. 

It would have been difficult for the most keen-sighted statesman 
to foretell on which side victory would incline. The whole strength of 
England, Russia, and Austria was ranged against Napoleon. Prussia 
was only waiting for the first gleam of victory to join the coalition. 
How could France, scarcely recovered from serious defeats, stand 
against such combined efforts? All these plans were disconcerted 
by the marvellous rapidity and good fortune of the French emperor. 
On 5 November the last French troops crossed the frontier of Naples 
on their way to the north, but a fortnight before the whole army of 
Mack had capitulated at Ulm ; on 20 November the combined Eng- 
lish and Russian fleets sailed into the bay of Naples, and Alquier 
demanded his passports. Twelve days later the battle of Auster- 
litz was fought, and on 29 Dec., the day after the signing of the 
peace of Pressburg, Napoleon issued a proclamation to his army 
that the dynasty of Naples had ceased to reign. The allies on whom 
the queen had relied began to desert her; the English troops sailed 
to Sicily, the Russians to Corfu. On 8 February the French army 
again crossed the Garigliano, and four days later Ferdinand and 
Caroline set sail for Sicily. Joseph Bonaparte was made king of 
Naples, to be succeeded two years later by Murat. From this time 
the situation is a very complicated one. Joseph and Murat are 
both convinced that Naples is a valueless and incomplete possession 
without the addition of Sicily. The Neapolitan sovereigns in Sicily 
are supported by English arms. Sicily was regarded by the English 
partly as a third station in the Mediterranean besides Gibraltar and 
Malta, and partly as a point of departure for harassing the French 
in Sicily. Ferdinand, or rather Caroline by whom he was urged, dis- 
liked the French and English equally. She was German by birth and 
Italian by education. Her great desire was to have her own way, and 
be restored to the position, which she had held for so many years, of 
queen of the Two Sicilies. She was willing to be friendly with either 
party who would secure that end ; she was the enemy of which- 
ever party was for the moment the most likely to deprive her of her 
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crown and of her remaining possessions. Joseph and Murat were 
open enemies, but the English might at any moment put an end to 
the sovereignty which they had already reduced to a shadow, and 
annex Sicily as they had annexed Malta. Nor was it certain that 
Sicily might not at some time or other be surrendered by the 
English as the price of peace. Such an arrangement had been dis- 
cussed between Lord Yarmouth and Talleyrand in 1806, and the 
negotiations had only been put an end to by the death of Fox. The 
connexion with England was indeed a material advantage to the 
Sicilian court. By the treaty of commerce signed between England 
and Naples in 1808, we had undertaken the defence of Messina and 
Augusta, which required a garrison of at least a thousand strong; 
we also covenanted to pay the court a yearly subsidy of 300,000/., 
to date from September 1805, the date of the landing of the Anglo- 
Russian forces in Naples, and eighteen months later this sum was 
raised to 400,000/. Notwithstanding this liberality the queen’s 
demands for pecuniary aid were persistent and importunate. 

The peace of Vienna, which followed the battle of Wagram in 
1809, affected the relations of the Sicilian royal family to Napoleon. 
The reconciliation between France and Austria was confirmed by 
the marriage of Napoleon with Marie Louise, whose mother was 
Maria Theresa, the daughter of Ferdinand. Thus the great emperor 
became the grandson of Queen Caroline. Although Murat, king of 
Naples, had married another Caroline, the sister of Napoleon, who 
combined the beauty of the family with the talent of her brother, re- 
lations were not always very smooth between his great protector and 
himself. His haughty spirit led him to aim at a more independent 
kingship, and the favour of Napoleon might at any time be changed 
into wrath and revenge. It was natural that Queen Caroline should 
not neglect the opportunity which her connexion with the French 
imperial court offered of regaining her coveted palaces. Lord 
Amherst, writing to Lord Wellesley on 8 Feb. 1811, says that he 
has further information of an arrangement between Naples and 
Austria, by which Naples is to be restored to Ferdinand IV, and 
that a prince of the house of Austria is to be placed on the throne 
of Sicily. ‘This project is to be put into execution by means of 
German troops, to whom it is imagined that the Sicilians would 
oppose less hostility than to an army consisting of French and 
Neapolitans.’ The inhabitants of Sicily are to be deprived of arms ; 
the levée en masse of the population, which had been so potent an 
instrument against the French, is to be discouraged. The queen is 
constantly corresponding with Vienna in cipher, notwithstanding 
her solemn promise, after the marriage of Marie Louise, that she 
would break off all connexion with the court of her birth—the 
pledge given in March 1810, both by the king and queen, of 
unshaken loyalty to the alliance with Great Britain. He adds: ‘If 
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your lordship asks me how I can reconcile these assurances with 
the engagements now supposed to be entered into with our enemies, 
I answer that I believe jealousy of the designs of Great Britain 
predominates in the queen’s mind over the hatred she may entertain 
for Bonaparte; and with respect to his Sicilian majesty—never 
doubting for a moment the loyalty and fidelity of his principles, I 
think deception may be practised towards him, and that a plot may 
be carried on in which he is no partaker.’ 

Just at this time another matter caused additional strain to the 
relations between the English and Sicilian governments. Sicily 
had for a considerable time possessed a parliament of estates of the 
medieval and feudal type. It consisted of three arms or branches, 
the barons, the clergy, and the tenants of the crown. Among the 
last were the most important towns under the presidency of the 
pretor of Palermo. The parliament met every four years, and in 
later times consisted of 62 prelates, 124 barons, and 46 deputies 
from the crown lands. The prince of Butera, as holding eighteen 
fiefs, had command of as many votes. The different branches of 
the assembly met and voted separately. During the vacation of 
parliament a committee of three from each arm watched over the 
expenditure of the taxes and the execution of the laws.? The time 
had come when a new parliament was to be summoned. It was 
opened by the crown prince in the grand hall of the royal palace at 
Palermo on 25 Jan. 1810. A yearly subsidy of 250,000 ounces had 
been voted in 1802 and 1806. The parliament was now ordered to 
increase this to 300,000 ounces, and to give besides a donation to 
the queen and one to the crown prince on the birth of his infant 
daughter. After three weeks, the parliament had only voted a little 
more than half the sum asked for; on 13 June the king declared 
his intention of summoning a new parliament, which was to correct 
abuses and equalise taxation. The king promised on his side to 
employ in future none but Sicilian ministers. This promise, how- 
ever, was not fulfilled. Medici, the minister of finance, was removed, 
but the Marchese Donato Tommasi, a Neapolitan, was appointed in 
his place. When the new parliament came together, it was found 
to be less willing to vote money than its predecessor, and it proposed 
a reform in taxation, which was accepted by the king. The needs 
of the court continued to be as pressing as ever. The English sub- 
sidy was granted for certain well-defined purposes, and, as we shall 
presently see, was suspended on the ground that its application had 
been improperly altered. On 4 Feb. 1811 Tommasi took strong 
measures for bringing money into the royal coffers. An edict was 
issued which imposed a tax of one per cent. on all money payments 
of every description whatsoever. Further a proposal was made to 
sell by lottery a large amount of property belonging to religious 

? Rotteck and Welcker, ix. 63. Helfert, p. 429. 
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orders. 15,000 tickets were to be issued at ten ounces each, which 
would bring in a sum equal to 112,500/.3 The edict imposing the 
tax was entirely unconstitutional. Only four cases existed in which 
the authority of parliament could be dispensed with in raising 
supplies—an enemy in the country, an insurrection, the captivity of 
the king, and the marriage of his daughters. No such exercise of 
arbitrary authority had been known since the war of the Austrian 
succession. The measure was a great hindrance to commerce, and 
specially injurious to the numerous English firms settled in the 
island. Immediately on the appearance of the edict, forty out of 
the fifty-seven barons of which the military arm was then composed, 
with Prince Belmonte at their head, drew up a protest against it. 
They commanded amongst them 160 votes out of the 275 which 
were assigned to their order. The population found means to evade 
the edict. Business arrangements, which before depended on law, 
were now left to rest on the good faith of the contracting parties. 
The protest of the barons was presented to the king, but the tax 
continued to be levied. The lottery project failed; only a small 
number of the tickets were taken up. 

If we are to believe our agents, the eyes of the Sicilians were 
turned with hope to the English government. Lord Amherst had 
been recalled, and Lord William Bentinck, who was to take his 
place as civil and military governor of the island, was looked for 
with impatience, as pursuing a more energetic exercise of English 
authority. 


Lord William Bentinck’s arrival (says Mr. Douglas, writing on 
22 June 1811) is expected with a degree of anxiety which nobody can con- 
ceive but those who are on the spot. The Sicilians look up with eager 
and gasping hope that he may be bearer of instructions to adopt a lofty 
and decisive tone which may compel the court to the adoption of a milder 
system of government. I can assure you most positively that the majority 
of the Sicilians will be satisfied with nothing less than the British flag 
flying all over Sicily. It is impossible that things can go on as they are 
at present. Last year when I made the tour of the island I found the 
universal cry to be ‘ If the English will not take Sicily, the French must.’ 


These expressions of opinion, whether true or false, were not calcu- 
lated to influence the queen favourably towards the English, and she 
had been the more alarmed by a discussion which took place in parlia- 
ment upon the Sicilian subsidy on 1 May. In the meantime she 
determined upon a bold stroke. On 19 July a royal decree directed 
the arrest of five of the principal barons who had signed the protest, 
Princes Belmonte, Villarmosa, Villafranca, Petrulla, and Aci.‘ They 
were carried off by a Sicilian corvette under the guns of Admiral 


* Amherst to Wellesley, 26 March 1811. 
* Douglas to Wellesley, 24 June 1811. 
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Boyle’s flagship to be confined in various Italian islands. Three 
days after this event Bentinck reached Palermo. 

Lord William Charles Cavendish Bentinck, second son of the 
third duke of Portland, was born 14 Sept. 1774. He served in the 
Scots Greys under the duke of York in Flanders, was attached to 
the army of Suworov in Italy, was from 1804 to 1807 governor 
of Madras, and commanded an English brigade at the battle of 
Corunna. He had therefore enjoyed ample experience both of civil 
and military commands. He was a just and upright man.- His chief 
defect was that he was too much of an Englishman, and was apt to 
consider narrow English remedies as a panacea for all political 
diseases whenever they might arise. He had received very ample 
instructions both open and secret. He was to be at once am- 
bassador and commander-in-chief, to exercise all the functions 
which had been separately performed by Lord Amherst and Sir 
James Stuart. His first attention was to be directed to the subsidy. 
That was to be devoted to the payment of the Sicilian army and 
navy in due proportions, and an account of expenditure was to be 
rendered to the English government every three months. There 
is a grave suspicion that these conditions had not been complied 
with ; if Bentinck finds them justified, he is to threaten the sus- 
pension of payment. The due application of the subsidy for the 
defence of the island is regarded as the keystone of the alliance. 
At the same time other important matters will claim Bentinck’s 
attention. The discontent of the Sicilian nation, arising from the 
exclusion of Sicilians from the government and the employment of 
Neapolitans, from the neglect of the advice of parliament and the 
imposition of arbitrary taxes, is of serious moment to English in- 
terests. The feudal rights of the nobility and the privileges of 
corporations are serious hindrances to the development of the 
country. The irritation caused by these evils is so great that there 
is danger of a revolution; the queen is jealous of English influ- 
ence, and is afraid that she and her husband may at any time be 
sacrificed to France. Bentinck was to remove if possible the 
causes of this jealousy. He was to give a solemn pledge that so 
long as Ferdinand was faithful to England, the English govern- 
ment would under all circumstances maintain his right both to 
Sicily and Naples, and at any rate secure him in the possession of 
Sicily. But the court must be willing to listen to English advice. 
England does not wish to interfere in the internal government 
of Sicily, except where abuses jeopardise the defence against the 
common enemy and the security of the English alliance. It is 
absolutely necessary that Sicilians should be admitted to the mi- 
nistry, and that the orders of parliament should be attended to. If 
the neglect of these measures should lead to a revolution, English 
arms could not be used to put it down. On the other hand, if the 
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king will listen to English warnings, the British forces will be 
employed in the protection of his person and government, in main- 
taining his just and legitimate authority in Sicily, as well as in the 
defence of the island against the enemy. 

Bentinck had a weary task before him. He was to give advice 
which might be good and was certain to be unpalatable. He was 
to offer it with discretion and temper. It was only too probable 
that the discretion and temper would be such as instigated the 
severity of John Knox towards Mary Stuart. On this first occa- 
sion Bentinck only stayed a month in Sicily. He did his best 
to induce the king and queen to revoke the obnoxious edict, to 
recall the exiled barons, to allow Palermo to be garrisoned by 
British troops, and, it is said, to send a Sicilian contingent of 
120,000 men to strengthen the British army in Spain. His 
advances were met with an absolute refusal. On 27 Aug. Lord 
William, having given a brilliant ball on the previous evening, em- 
barked on board the ‘Cephalus’ and sailed with great haste to 
London. The queen was in a deep state of dejection. She wrote 
on 80 Aug. to the emperor at Vienna: ‘I am almost forgotten by 
my enemies, but pressed down and trodden under foot, robbed and 
almost dethroned by those who call themselves our friends and 
allies, for whom we have sacrificed so much. Will your majesty 
grant me a refuge in one of your cities, Brinn, Graz, or Salzburg, 
to finish my unhappy life there?’® Shortly after this she had a 
dangerous attack of illness. On 16 Sept. she took an emetic 
against the advice of her physicians, and, experiencing no relief, she 
drank twenty-four glasses of water. Soon after this at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, whilst she was conversing with the Marchese Tommasi, 
she fell down senseless. She was with difficulty carried by five 
persons to a sofa. After some time she came to herself and sent for 
her confessor and her children. She took an affectionate leave of 
them. To her eldest son she recommended her dearly beloved 
youngest son Leopold and the émigrés who had accompanied her 
from Naples. She bade Leopold, then twenty-one years old, to 
behave well. To her favourite daughter, the duchess of Genevois, 
she said, ‘Mimi, you have always been very good to me;’ and to 
Marie Amélie, duchess of Orleans, afterwards queen of the French, 
‘I thank you also, my dear Emily ; live happily.’ ‘ Pray for me, my 
children,’ she concluded ; ‘I stand in great need of your prayers.’ 
At ten o’clock she had another attack, and the last sacraments were 
administered to her. Soon after this she asked to be bled in the 
foot, which had relieved her in a similar illness at Leghorn. Next 
day she was much better, and in a day or two was out of danger. 
We shall see, however, that this illness was only the beginning of 
the end. 


5 Helfert, p. 436. ® Helfert, p. 439. 
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At the beginning of November 1811 it was known in Palermo 
that Lady William Bentinck, who had remained behind in that city, 
was expecting her husband to arrive about the 20th. He did not 
actually reach Sicily till 7 Dec. He came with very precise 
and not very agreeable instructions. He had informed his govern- 
ment that Sicily was by no means in a satisfactory state of defence, 
that the military force raised by the English subsidy was, in the 
event of an invasion, more likely to be a hindrance than a help, 
while the discontent of the population against the government 
prevented efficient co-operation against an enemy. Acting on this 
advice, Lord Wellesley determined that the subsidy should be sus- 
pended from 1 Oct. until Bentinck should think it advisable to 
resume it. The exiled barons were to be recalled, and persons 
opposed to the English to be removed from the ministry. His 
instructions further reminded him that there was grave suspicion, 
but no absolute proof, that the queen had conducted a treasonable 
correspondence with the French. He was to watch carefully for 
evidences of guilt, but was to understand that the English troops 
were in no case to be used to silence the court of Palermo. If all 
advice failed, they were to be transferred to some spot where they 
could be of greater use. The placing of the whole disposal of the 
subsidy in Bentinck’s hands gave him immense authority. 

Bentinck was also ordered to superintend a plan for wresting 
Italy from the French, which has been little noticed by English 
historians. Archduke Francis of Este (afterwards duke of Modena, 
now a young man of two-and-thirty) had formed the design of 
collecting an army in Sardinia for the invasion of Italy. The 
English government instructed Bentinck to render what assistance 
he could to the enterprise. On his former journey to Palermo he 
had stopped at Cagliari to gain what information he could about 
the archduke’s armament. He reported favourably of him, said 
that besides the loss of his dominions he had a special grievance 
against Napoleon for having deprived him of his betrothed bride, 
Marie Louise. His plan was to collect an army of Austrians and 
Italians who were disgusted with Napoleon’s government. He looked 
especially tothe Dalmatians, whose country had recently been annexed 
by France, to form the nucleus of the conspiracy. With an army 
of this kind he would rouse a national insurrection in Italy against 
the French such as they were already contending with in Spain. 
The first idea had been to make the Ionian islands and the island 
of Lissa on the coast of Dalmatia the principal rallying of the arch- 
duke’s armament, but subsequently the island of Sardinia was 
preferred. Bentinck was entrusted with 100,000/. to spend on the 
enterprise, and 50,000/. for the defence of Sardinia. He was autho- 
rised to promise the archduke 5,000/. a year if he should engage in 
actual warfare in Italy. Bentinck was to decide upon all measures 
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which it might be desirable to take. At the same time the people of 
Italy must not be excited to any exertion which they may not think 
necessary for their own safety and interests. The principal reliance 
of Italy must rest upon the unanimity, courage, and perseverance of 
her own people in applying the resources of their country against 
the common enemy with the necessary precautions of prudence. 
The season and mode of resistance must be chosen by them on the 
spot. It would be wrong to afford any assistance to a partial attack 
or premature project which should neither unite the energy or zeal 
of the great body of the people, nor be founded on a due sense of 
the difficulties and dangers of such an enterprise.’ 

Bentinck’s first step on his arrival was to inform the Marquis 
Circello, the prime minister, that the subsidy had been suspended. 
Two days later he was presented to the king and queen. Knowing 
that the queen was really the mainspring of the government, he was 
anxious for a conversation with her as soon as possible, and this 
was arranged for 13 Dec. Bentinck, on being introduced, said 
that he wished to see her majesty as soon as possible on his 
arrival, as she had been the last person he had taken leave of. The 
prince regent of England was actuated solely by friendship and 
regard, and never had any other object in view than the honour and 
independence of the king of Sicily. Here the queen stopped him, and 
asked him if he were an honest man and could make such a remark. 
For six years it had been the settled wish of the English to take the 
country. Fox le spirituel had said so, Moore le Jacobin enragé did not 
deny it, Drummond qui parlait comme un fou, Stuart, and Bentinck 
himself were all working to the same end. She had always said so 
to her ministers, who first thought her mad, but now admitted that 
she was right. How had we behaved with regard to Spain? Prince 
Leopold had been invited by the Spanish ministry, and we refused 
to let him go. Sir John Stuart had remained at Ischia inactive 
with 28,000 men, when there were only 3,000 French in Naples. 
On Bentinck urging the employment of Sicilians, she said that the 
king ought to be allowed to choose his own servants. The council 
consisted of Butera, Cassaro, and Parisi, who were Sicilians, 
Circello, qui est wne béte, Medici, who was an able man, and Artali, 
minister of war. ‘As for him,’ she said, ‘he is a fool whom you 
may boil, cook, and roast if you please.’ It would be impossible to 
compose the council of Sicilians, from the difficulty of finding 
persons who could read and write. Cassaro was an honest man, 
and, she added ironically, ‘a great genius. He has a sublime idea 
of geography ; he would think it quite natural if you told him that 
the English squadron had just anchored in the port of Vienna.’ 
She would be very glad to see Prince Belmonte in the ministry, 
because he would immediately turn against the English. In the 

7 Lord Wellesley to Lord W. Bentinck, October 1811. 
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very room in which they were now standing he had cautioned her 
against the English, who wished to reduce the sovereign to the 
condition of a nabob. It was quite impossible either that Bentinck 
could command the army or that the barons should be recalled. 
She had never corresponded with Napoleon nor with his grand- 
daughter ; Napoleon was a coquin. She would leave the country, 
not to beg her bread in England or Italy, but to go to Germany, 
and hoped that a frigate would not be refused her to take her to 
Durazzo or Constantinople. The king might do as he pleased; 
perhaps he would abdicate in favour of his son. The conversation 
lasted two hours. It left the impression on Bentinck that, with 
exceeding good abilities, she probably never had any common sense, 
and that her mind, enfeebled by age (she was now fifty-nine years 
of age), by vast quantities of opium and the operation of violent 
passions, had reached a state little short of actual insanity. Two 
days before this interview the queen had sent for Fagan, the British 
consul-general, with whom she had quarrelled, and whom she had 
not seen for a year. 

There is no doubt that Bentinck and the English government 
believed firmly that the queen had carried on treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy, with Murat certainly, if not with 
Napoleon. It is difficult from the materials at hand to get a clear 
idea of when this was, but there seems to be evidence that during 
the year 1811 tolerably frequent communications were kept up 
between Palermo and Naples. A small felucca, mounting one or 
two guns would sail from Naples to Palmerola, the westernmost of 
the Ponza group; thence it would proceed nearly due south to 
Ustica, a small isolated island lying due north of Palermo about 
five hours’ sail. The emissary would remain ten or twelve days at 
Palermo, and have frequent interviews with the queen three hours 
after sunset. The emissary would return by the same route. 
Prince Ascoli was in the secret, and one Castroni conducted the 
correspondence. The letters were sealed by a lyre with the inscrip- 
tion Nous sommes d’accord. It appeared that Napoleon had pro- 
mised the queen compensation for herself and a niece of his own 
for Prince Leopold if she would co-operate in driving the English 
out of Sicily. Murat was to march his troops down to Reggio, 
while the Sicilian troops attacked the English and favoured the 
landing of the French at Messina. The fleet had been corrupted, 
and two battalions devoted to the queen had been formed under the 
supervision of the police. There is so much converging evidence 
for a design of this kind that the charge is probably not without 
foundation. It is corroborated by the remarkable conversation 
between General Donkin and General Goldemar which will be found 
at length at the end of this article. 


8 Bentinck to Wellesley, 26 Dec. 1811. 
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Another charge was of a totally different character. A certain 
Baron Jacobi, a German diplomatist, was overheard at Messina 
giving utterance to designs for turning the English out of Sicily. 
It was said that in pursuance of a secret article of the treaty of 
Vienna, Naples and Calabria were to be restored to King Ferdinand, 
while Sicily was given to one of the emperor’s brothers. The ar- 
rangement was sanctioned by the court of St. Petersburg, and 
Baron Jacobi was sent to Palermo as the envoy of Austria. What- 
ever might have been the result of either of these plans, they were 
frustrated by the arrival of Lord William Bentinck. After listen- 
ing to all the evidence Bentinck informed his government that it 
was his decided opinion that a treacherous correspondence had 
been carried on with the enemy. He felt that energetic measures 
were necessary for the security of the island, and deprecated the 
limitations of his instructions. He ordered up a regiment from 
Malta to Messina, and collected transports at Melazzo and Palermo. 
He considered that in ‘listening to the call of the whole country’ 
the British government was fulfilling the duties of a good and great 
nation.'° Admiral Fremantle was also in favour of energetic mea- 
sures. He felt sure that there had been treachery on the part of 
the Sicilian government, but up to the present he had not dis- 
covered any document which would criminate any part of the royal 
family. 

Bentinck had a second interview with the queen on 2 Jan. 
1812. She expressed great anxiety for an accommodation; she 
had always been English by sentiment, and ‘ now,’ she said with 
a smile, ‘I must be English by necessity.’ She would not oppose 
force. She had persuaded the king not to abdicate, but to re- 
turn to Palermo for his birthday. He was now at the Ficuzza, 
a shooting-box in the mountains about six miles from Palermo. 
She had never corresponded with France, and in future no vessel 
should go to Naples without a passport from the English admiral, 
and no letter without being shown to Bentinck. She hoped that 
Bentinck would come to her at all hours without notice and 
speak without restraint. Bentinck took care not to irritate her, 
and the interview passed off quietly. From the palace he went 
to Circello, who announced to him the king’s concern to appoint 
him captain-general under certain restrictions, and showed him a 
plan for a new administration. This was to add four new members 
to the council, but not to change any of the ministers except the 
minister of war. Bentinck said that the arrangement was entirely 
unsatisfactory. He declined to give his objections or to propose 
names, but said that Prince Cassaro should be consulted. The 
next day Circello showed Bentinck a list of names which Prince 


® Violland’s declaration, Sicily, vol. 78. 
%” Bentinck to Wellesley, 1 Jan. 1812. 
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Cassaro had suggested for the ministry. Bentinck, however, had 
previously seen Prince Cassaro, and had heard from him that he 
had neither been consulted nor had approved of the names. Ben- 
tinck, feeling that whilst the barons remained in exile Prince 
Cassaro was the only person who could be trusted to oppose the 
queen’s measures, urged him to take the three departments of 
finance, war, and the interior, leaving the foreign office to Circello. 
After some hesitation he accepted. 

On 5 Jan. Bentinck accepted an invitation from the king to 
visit him at the Ficuzza, where he stayed a night. The king did 
not talk on politics; this was left to the duke of Ascoli. The duke 
abused the queen roundly; he said that she was surrounded by a 
crowd of villains and the dregs of Naples, whom he was ashamed to 
see in her antechamber. She was a woman with whom nothing 
could be carried on, whose intentions varied every five minutes, who 
speaks ‘to you, to me, to the porter, the priests, with a crowd of 
rogues and villains, believes what each one says and changes with 
each of their opinions.’ He said that the king would never consent 
to Prince Cassaro holding these offices, as both the king and the 
queen disliked him exceedingly. The only hope lay in the queen’s 
death, which might not be far distant. On returning to Palermo 
Bentinck informed Circello that if Prince Cassaro were not appointed 
a principal place in the government he would leave Palermo for 
Messina that day week. On 9 Jan. the court gave way. Bentinck’s 
arrangement was carried out except that Gargeles, ‘a spy and a 
creature of the queen’s,’ was made minister of war.'' Notwithstand- 
ing this submission Bentinck gave orders for the garrison of 
Melazzo to sail to Palermo, Melazzo being reinforced from Messina. 

On 16 Jan. by a royal decree the hereditary prince was ap- 
pointed vicar-general and alter ego of the king with full powers. 
This was attributed to the king’s state of health, but Bentinck in a 
despatch of 17 Jan. gives a graphic account of the means by which 
it was brought about. On the 10th he paid the prince a visit by 
invitation, and had a very long conversation with him. The prince 
repudiated the suggestion that his mother had corresponded with 
the French, while Bentinck disclaimed any desire to acquire the 
island on the part of the English. Bentinck urged that the king 
should abdicate, and that the barons should be recalled. The 
prince was afraid of the revolutionary character of the barons, and 
did not believe in the existence of popular discontents. Bentinck 
said that the only way to drive the French from Italy was to hold 
out liberty and a constitution to the nation. Bentinck left the 
prince with the impression that he had never spoken with a person 
more dispassionate, honest, and apparently well-meaning. After 
this conversation the prince went to his mother, fell down on his 

" Bentinck to Wellesley, 11 Jan. 1812. 
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knees and urged her to retire from public affairs; he would now 
accept the transfer of the royal authority, which the king had 
already offered him three times. The queen was very angry, and 
reproached her son in the bitterest terms. However, next day 
Circello came to Bentinck to say that the queen was going to the 
Ficuzza to persuade the king to transfer everything to the prince, 
and that he hoped that he would countermand the troops, which 
was done accordingly. Fortunately they had not sailed from 
Milazzo. Two days later Bentinck saw both the prince and the queen. 
The prince had by no means got over his treatment by the queen, 
although he said that she was the kindest of mothers. The queen 
asked Bentinck what was to be done. He advised abdication, which 
the queen would not hear of. She was deeply moved, and said that 
the English wished to dethrone the king and his family. She abused 
Napoleon, and said that if she had ever thought of selling Sicily it 
would have been to the English. At last she became very wild. 
She said that there was only one way to save the king’s honour, 
that he should place himself at the head of his army to reconquer 
Naples, and if necessary die like Tippoo Sahib in the breach. Bentinck 
said that the king could do as he pleased with his own troops. She 
asked Bentinck to write it down, and forced a pen into his hand, but 
when he refused she wrote herself, ‘ Lord Bentinck declares that he 
does not object to the expedition to Naples.’ ‘ This,’ she said, ‘ will 
leave you in complete possession of Sicily, which you will not dis- 
like.’ The king came to Palermo on the 14th, when Bentinck says 
that the queen made a last attempt to persuade him not to sur- 
render his authority. This, however, is very doubtful. On the 16th, 
as we have said above, the prince was appointed alter ego. The 
king retired to the Ficuzza and the queen to Santa Croce. The first 
acts of the prince were to appoint Bentinck captain-general under the 
orders of the king, to recall the barons, and to repeal the obnoxious 
one per cent. tax. Bentinck was offered a seat upon the council, 
which he declined. In consequence of these measures the subsidy 
was ordered to be paid in full as before. Nevertheless Bentinck still 
continued to suspect the queen. The prince defended her, saying that 
injustice was done her, that she did not interfere with him, and that 
it was hard that she should not be left in quiet in her retirement. 
At Messina, whither he had gone upon business, Bentinck heard 
detailed accounts of the queen’s correspondence with the enemy. 
She had written to Murat, to Napoleon, to Marie Louise, to offer to 
give up the island to the French if some compensation could be found 
for her husband and herself. The kingdom of Holland had been 
suggested. The correspondence was carried on with melodramatic 
secrecy. Letters were written in lemon juice or pricked in from 
holes which could only be seen when held to the light. Muffled 
messengers met the queen in the suburbs of Palermo. Seals were 
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broken in half to be used as tokens. It is difficult to say how 
much of this was true. Without doubt the queen would have 
been happy to exchange the position of a prisoner for one of inde- 
pendence. It was one thing to scheme these plots, another to carry 
them out. Bentinck, however, could make no allowances, Castle- 
reagh, the new foreign minister, was a harder man than Wellesley. 
On 16 March, Bentinck wrote to the queen that he had evidence of a 
direct correspondence with the French, which, however, he could 
not divulge, and that she must retire from the neighbourhood of 
Palermo to a more distant part of the island. The prince wrote 
warmly in his mother’s defence ; he demanded proof of treasonable 
correspondence, and warned Bentinck against the falsehoods of in- 
famous persons. The queen was quite ready to quit the island 
when the season permitted, and when she had ascertained whither 
to go. ‘ My lord,’ he concludes, ‘if we wish to produce real good 
and quickly, which I do not doubt, let us unite, let us proceed, and 
spare me the pain which steps of this nature cause me. Let my 
parents be respected and you will find me entirely yours.’ Bentinck 
now insisted on the ministry being changed. Belmonte took the 
place of Circello, Villanuova of Tommasi, Aci became minister of war 
instead of Castellentini, Cassaro was minister of justice. He also 
continued to insist upon the queen’s retirement from Palermo. On 
17 April he wrote to Padre Cacamo, the king’s confessor, to request 
him to persuade his majesty to remove the queen from the island. 
Cacamo answered that he could not interfere in a matter which 
was alien to his character and his conscience. A week later Ben- 
tinck wrote to the king himself, urging that a parliament was about 
to meet, and that it could not deliberate in security unless the queen 
were absent. A copy of this was sent to the queen, who replied 
with great dignity and force. She says that the difficulties of the 
situation do not arise from her, but from the nature of things, that 
his charges against her are the invention of her personal enemies, 
that public opinion is really with her. ‘Let Lord Bentinck be at 
last convinced,’ she concludes, ‘ that the daughter of Maria Theresa 
may be oppressed and calumniated, but never dishonoured.’ It is to 
this period that the first letter of the queen to Fagan belongs. She 
pours out her heart to him in confidence, and bewails her unhappy 
fate. She is ready to die like her unhappy sister Marie Antoinette, 
but she will do her duty till the grave. She declares that she has 
never swerved in her attachment to the English alliance, that she 
has been always loyaland true. It is gratifying to find that Fagan’s 
services in this respect were not unappreciated by Bentinck, who 
writes on 7 May to request that his salary may be raised on the 
ground that he has been employed in the most confidential com- 
munications with the queen, has gained in a great degree her 
majesty’s goodwill, and in the delicate and embarrassing business 
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with which he has been entrusted has acquitted himself to Bentinck’s 
satisfaction. Sicily could hardly be said to flourish under British 
government ; the loaf got smaller and dearer every day. Sicilian 
troops were transported under General Maitland to Spain, where 
they were shut up in the walls of Alicante by the French. The 
queen’s letters to Fagan of this period are full of warm-hearted 
affection for him and his family. She complains bitterly of her 
ill-health, of her fever and want of sleep, which she ascribes to her 
troubles. Bentinck soon obtained what he desired, she joined the 
king at Ficuzza, and when he went to Solunto for the tunny-fishing 
she returned to the villa of La Bagaria, which is only at a little dis- 
tance. About this time she received a long-expected letter from the 
emperor of Austria offering her a home in Germany if she desired it. 

Castlereagh, who had become foreign minister in January 1812, 
was more likely to urge Bentinck to strong measures than his pre- 
decessor Wellesley. The ‘ Hints on the Improvement of Sicily’ 
which are printed amongst his papers, viii. 224-232, although 
their author is unknown, were certainly read and studied by him. 
Their general drift is that we should anglicise Sicily as much as 
possible, if we do not actually annex it. The chief instrument of 
amelioration was to be the introduction of a constitution on the 
English pattern, which was regarded at that time as a panacea for 
all political ills. Bentinck’s new instructions of 9 May order him 
to make the army a thoroughly national force, to introduce a regular 
system of paying, clothing, and arming the troops, to make such 
reforms of the Sicilian constitution as may insure the affection of 
the people, and make the Neapolitans anxious to receive equal 
advantages together with the return of their lawful sovereigns. Ben- 
tinck says (80 June) that he was at first opposed to the idea of an 
English constitution on the ground of the people not being fit for it, 
but as he also says that the queen was in favour of it whereas 
her protests against it were continuous, much weight cannot be 
attached to that assertion. 

Parliament met on 18 June, and the groundwork of the consti- 
tution had been in discussion for some weeks before. The principal 
authors were Princes Belmonte and Villa Hermosa. The strong 
wish of the hereditary prince to attempt the reconquest of Naples 
now that Murat was absent on the expedition to Russia was made 
a lever for pressing the acceptance of reforms. The French govern- 
ment in Naples, however unpopular in some respects, had certainly 
ameliorated the general condition of the people, and if the Bour- 
bons wished to return it could only be with aconstitution. Sixteen 
resolutions were drawn up to be submitted to the parliament as a 
basis for the new constitution. 1. It is to embrace the English 
constitution ‘ from the first line to the last,’ with such modifications 


as the parliament may consider necessary. 2. All feudal rights 
VOL. II.—NO. VII. KK 
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and distinctions are to be abolished, and the whole population 
of Sicily declared equal before the law. 38. The nation, being free 
to elect its prince, elects, subject to the observance of the present 
constitution, Francesco Borbone, all other claims to the throne 
being declared void. 4. That public lands now belong to the na- 
tion, but are assigned to the decent support of the royal family. 
5. Forest laws are abolished. 6. Only Sicilian subjects can have any 
public employment. 7. The chamber of ecclesiastics is abolished 
and incorporated with the chamber of peers. 8. The legislative 
power rests with the nation meeting in parliament with the consent 
of theking. 9. Parliament is to determine the number of the army. 
10. The king may not leave the kingdom without the consent of 
parliament, and if the throne become vacant the nation may elect a 
new king. 11. The nation is to pay dowries for the king’s daughters, 
but they are not to be married without the consent of the nation. 
14. Parliament is to meet every year. If the king does not summon, 
the chancellor is to do so. 15. The person of the sovereign is 
sacred, but the ministers may be impeached. 16. The minister of 
marine shall always be chosen from the commons, and the ministers 
of grace and justice from the lords. These bases were afterwards 
modified, and eventually the constitution was passed in fourteen 
articles. 

The preamble states that the constitution of England is to he 
the basis of the Sicilian constitution, except as regards religion, 
which is to be Roman catholic as heretofore. 1. The legislative 
authority belongs exclusively to parliament, but the sovereign has 
a veto. 2. The executive authority is vested in the person of the 
king. 8. The judicial authority is distinct from and independent of 
the executive and legislative authority. Judges and magistrates may 
be removed by the house of peers on the accusation of the house 
of commons. 4. The person of the king is sacred and inviolable. 
5. Ministers and public functionaries may be impeached by the parlia- 
ment. 6. Parliament is to consist of two houses, peers and commons. 
Ecclesiastics to sit with the peers. 7. The barons are to have only 
one vote apiece. 8. Parliament is prorogued by the king, but must 
be convoked every year. 9. The crown lands and other national 
resources are to be administered by the nation, who shall also 
determine the amount of the civil list. 10. No Sicilian shall be 
punished except by law. Peers are to be judged by peers. 11. The 
feudal system is to be entirely abolished. 12. Certain ancient rights 
on land are to be abolished with compensation. 13. Money bills 
must originate in the commons, and must be approved or vetoed 
by the lords without amendment. 14. The parliament shall have 
the right of adding to or amending the constitution. Of these 
articles, all but three received the royal assent. No. 10 was vetoed, 
and 9 and 18 were deferred for future consideration. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the feelings of the queen during this 
time. On 16 June she writes to Fagan: ‘ The day after to-morrow 
the extraordinary parliament is to open which is to bring about the 
happiness of Sicily. Such are the repeated assurances of Lord 
Bentinck, who has, indeed, forced and brought about the holding of 
this parliament. I repeat what I have so often said, and what I 
deeply feel, it will never bring about the happiness of the people, 
but act as the cause of many evils.’ She was, however, little able 
to give effect to her opinions, being at this time terribly in debt. 
She turned to Fagan as to aconfidant whom she could trust, and by 
his advice wrote him a letter to be shown to Lord Bentinck. Her 
public letters are always in French and are signed Charlotte, which 
was not one of her names, whereas her private letters are in Italian 
and are signed Caroline.'? Her letter of 21 June asks for an advance 
of 100,000/., to be repaid by deducting 50,000/. from the subsidy for 
twenty months. She says whai civil things she can to the English, 
and goes so far as to hope that the new constitution may be on the 
English model. In her private Italian letter she tells Fagan how 
much it has cost her to write this, but beggars must not be choosers. 
She also hints that the collections of Capodimonte transferred to 
Sicily in 1798 are worth a million sterling, and might, if deposited 
in a London bank or sold, secure her an income of 50,000/. a year. 
There is a list of her debts in the Record Office which amounts to 
154,000 ounces.'® Bentinck requested Fagan on 9 July to tell the 
queen that he could not pay so large a sum of money without the 
authority of the English government, that he had given her advice 
which she would not take, and that, although he should be glad to 
extricate her, he did not see how it was to be done. The queen 
replies on 14 July that she has no objection to an application being 
made to the English government, who are, indeed, the cause of her 
misfortunes ; and she encloses the list of her debts as given above. 
On 80 July she writes a private letter to Fagan, of which, however, 
there is an English translation in the Record Office, that she has 
persuaded the king to seek an interview with Bentinck, which she 
trusts will improve the relations between them. An account of 
what passed is given in a letter from the queen to Fagan of 4 Aug. 


I beg you, without fail, to return me either the whole letter, or at all 
events as soon as possible the annexed paper. We live in doubtful times 
when no one should be trusted, and I wish this confidential paper to be 
returned. I return you many thanks for your letter of 3 Aug., and I am 
much obliged to you for the interest which you evince for me on every 
occasion. I saw Lord William Bentinck on the Ist of this month; I 
had great difficulty in persuading the king to the interview, which I had 
conceived would be useful. The conversation between the king, Lord 


12 She was christened Maria Karoline Luise Johanna Josephe Antonia. 
13 The Neapolitan ounce at this time was worth about 13s. 4d. 
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William, and Mr. Lamb lasted three complete hours, during which I was 
in the greatest agony, knowing well that everything depended upon the 
result of it; from its length I was induced to flatter myself that the con- 
ference would be amicable, but it had scarcely finished when the king 
removed these hopes. I confess I was annoyed at finding myself at dinner 
in company with those who had effected our destruction and dishonour, 
and as I am of a candid and sincere disposition, I dare say that my looks 
betrayed my feelings ; during dinner, however, reflection soothed them, and 
when it was over, I begged Lord William and Mr. Lamb to walk into my 
room, where he sat down without uttering a word; a repulsive silence. 
I begged him to speak to me, and for the honour of Great Britain to con- 
sider what might be beneficial to her ancient ally ; he continued mute as 
a stone, and at last I said to him that I had a right to expect that he 
would converse with me on friendly terms; he then loosed his tongue, 
and in the most bitter manner, with a sarcastic smile, he assured me 
that he never expected and certainly never wished either to see me or 
to speak with me, and this he urged with a tone and manner which was 
not customary, even among equals, before the general revolution of 
Europe. We passed then to the subject of the parliament, and he con- 
stantly repeated, without entering into any detail, il fawt sanctionner. I 
took the trouble, by an exercise of patience which shortens one’s life, to 
explain to him that he did not defend the rights of the king, his ally, at 
whose court he was accredited, to which he answered ‘ that he had used 
every means in his power to defend the nation.’ I said that only a few 
factious individuals were defended by his lordship’s measures; that the 
nation, the provinces, the second order, and the people, all cried out 
against this aristocracy; he replied ‘that the whole were happy and 
content, and that only a few alterations were required to introduce the 
English constitution.’ I said that I did not know what his court would 
say, finding that, instead of rendering Sicily happy, he had established a 
destructive aristocracy, which had disgusted, and perhaps revolutionised, 
the provinces, and facilitated the introduction of the French. He asked 
me, in a tone of irony and reproof, what I should say if the parliament 
had unanimously asked for the English constitution: I with perfect 
composure answered that I should say, I consider it a meanness in a 
nation already having a constitution to seek for another, but that I 
should prefer the English constitution to those fifteen articles, a shapeless 
machine, which had deprived the king of all that belongs to him, of his 
authority, his revenue, honour, and his pre-eminence, restoring and con- 
firming at the same time the oppressive baronial rights. He continued 
to say it was the best, and I, not being able to concur with him, said that 
I was resolved to depart from this island, but in one of our own frigates, 
which was competent to my honour. In short, Lord William was stern 
toward me, manifesting ill will and spite, and I see that for me all is 
useless; I am miserably rewarded for enthusiastic Anglomania. These 
are facts. Reflection upon what would be said in England, when it 
becomes known she is the protector of aristocracy, induced him to send 
to tell the vicar that if he would accept the English constitution entire, 
he would in that case sustain the veto against the other demands of the 
parliament. With this assurance the prince came on 2 Aug., and laying 
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a paper before the king, he, constrained by necessity and by the urgent 
circumstances of the case, subscribed it. I send it you in the greatest 
confidence. I have told you only facts, and I abstain from mentioning 
my reflections, which are very painful, and the truth of which time will 
prove. My health, respecting which you show so much anxiety, suffers 
much ; sleep has forsaken me, and the air disagrees with me, but I have 
not time to think of those things; my mind is tortured to see our ancient 
allies behaving towards us in a manner which our enemies, the French, 
never even contemplated, during the two long periods that they ear 
in the provinces of Puglia. 

I now propose to give information of all that is passing to Raghad, 
and to our other allies, and to request an asylum in my country, where I 
may end my unhappy life in peace, at a distance from the infamous cabals 
and intrigues of this place. Were it not for the absolute impossibility of 
maintaining myself, I would not accept of a penny from the nation who 
have behaved soill to us ; but I am a mother, I have children, and cannot 
cut short my days; I must therefore wait for the pension which our 
rebellious subjects shall assign to us. All these are melancholy reflec- 
tions. I cannot, in honesty, withdraw myself from unhappy Sicily, with- 
out discharging my debts; I conceive myself honourable, and I wish to 
conclude my unhappy career as such. 

I am near my unfortunate and honoured husband, a king of fifty-four 
years’ standing, a true lover of the happiness of his subjects, perfectly just, 
a true and sincere friend and ally, and after all treated as he has been by 
his subjects and allies! But he possesses a strong sense of religion, which 
affords him consolation. I cannot deny that I feel this treatment very 
sensibly, nor do I think we are yet at the end of our miseries, they have 
gone too far to stop. We have lost Sicily, and every reasonable hope of 
recovering Naples. All is lost to us. This is a melancholy but just 
picture of our situation ; I trace it for a friend, whom I have known to 
be honest, loyal, and sincere, which I shall ever remember with gratitude. 


A thousand compliments to your wife and your daughter, and believe me 
with esteem your grateful friend, CAROLINA. 


The criticisms of the queen upon the new constitution were not 
too severe. The sudden abolition of feudal and other customary 
rights of property caused great discontent amongst the persons af- 
fected by it. A large bottle full of gunpowder and pieces of iron 
was thrown on the night of 12 Aug. into the house of parliament. 
By an accident it failed to explode. It was attributed to the duke 
of Crano, who afterwards confessed the crime; but it was an ex- 
pression of the general discontent. Many of those best able to 
judge thought that the idea of forcing a constitution similar to 
that of England on a foreign people was absurd, that many parts 
of it were not suitable to the continent. An Englishman, writing 
from Palermo on 26 Aug. 1812, says: ‘ To copy a law verbatim and 
to apply it to a people in totally different circumstances is to coun- 
teract and spoil the very effect we intended. . . . In one moment is 
overturned the whole fabric of an ancient government which has 
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existed nearly ten centuries, without opening one of its records nor 
examining the foundations on which it rested, and with the same 
precipitation it is voted that the British constitution is to be 
adopted. . . . Lord William Bentinck in allowing such resolu- 
tions to be formed has proved himself extremely unacquainted 
with two material points—the Sicilian government which he has 
overturned with a view of reforming, and the British constitution 
which he thinks he has been establishing.’ Blaquiére tells us, 
writing in the middle of July, that he had received a number of 
letters from Sicily which all concurred in representing the state of 
the island, if possible, more deplorable than ever, and that every one 
from the monarch to the peasant was opposed to the new arrange- 
ments. 
On 19 Aug. the queen writes to Fagan as follows :— 


I have received your consoling and honest letter, and I am infinitely 
obliged to you for it, but the day of 19 Aug. has extinguished in me 
every hope of relief, and has overwhelmed me with the deepest despair. 
For two days the vicar has been writing the most violent letters, saying 
that he wishes to act as he pleases, or that he will throw up the charge, 
and leave the king to contend for himself; moreover, he gives a most 
frightful description of the great violence of Bentinck, and says that if 
the king returns to authority he will be constrained to act in the same 
way, adding a long detail of the most unpleasant subjects in order to dis- 
suade him from returning to the government. Cacamo and Cassaro have 
come here this morning: the latter has represented in such a dreadful 
light the contest which is inevitable with Bentinck, and the necessity of 
conceding everything immediately, that the king, losing himself through 
consternation, has confirmed and even exceeded the powers which he gave 
to the vicar on 16 Jan.; he has conceded to Bentinck seven thousand 
men, to be paid from our subsidy, and has given him full power over 
the royal household ; in short, the king has not entirely abdicated, he has 
done the same thing, and we may say, consummatum est. For my part 
I feel their malice towards us more than ever; every sacred duty of pro- 
bity should induce Bentinck to arrange the payment of my debts at the 
expense of England, in which case he will obtain my departure from 
Sicily, but I will not go while I have a grain of debt, wishing to conclude 
honestly, having lived so. It appears to me that they have already done 
us mischief enough in thus perfidiously depriving us of a kingdom, and in 
using every sort of infamous intrigue to annihilate us entirely. We are 
ruined and undone, at the mercy of fifty revolutionary regicides, who will 
make us grieve while they are protected by the minister of Great Britain, 
our ally, who supports the regicides, and who has destroyed the principles 
of a son who has hitherto been obedient and dutiful, but now a traitor and 
a revolutionary! In short, he has rendered me truly miserable, and I see 
no hope except in my immediate departure from Sicily, otherwise they 
will commit the most barbarous outrage against my innocent person. I 
confess to you that my mind is agonised. I foresaw every misfortune, I 
perceive that the parliament is literally attacking the sovereign authority. 
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I cannot express my affliction and despair, which I am assured proceed 
from the minister of our faithful ally. Adieu. 
Believe me your good mistress, 
CAROLINA. 


On 13 Sept. Bentinck sent a letter to the king at the Ficuzza 
saying that he had positive orders from his government that the 
queen was to take no part in public affairs. The queen interpreted 
it to mean that she must leave Sicily, and that night she had a fit 
of apoplexy. Bentinck remarks upon it: ‘It has recurred within 
two days of the time when she suffered a similar attack last year. 
Upon this occasion the fit has been much less severe. She was 
yesterday [14 Sept.] very much recovered.’ He says also that her 
abstinence from public affairs can only be accomplished by her 
leaving Sicily. Such is the unanimous opinion of the public as 
well as of all the ministers and of the prince himself. ‘ But desir- 
able as this event would be, I do feel very great reluctance to en- 
force it at the queen’s time of life ; in the state of her health, and 
at this advanced season, such an act might appear cruel. But I 
mean to require that her majesty shall fix her residence at a greater 
distance from Palermo, where, as the king will not accompany her, 
her influence will no longer be exercised in that quarter where it 
has been always so pernicious.’ 

In the middle of September the prince was attacked by a serious 
ilmess. The account which Bentinck gives in a letter to Castlereagh 
of 9 Oct. is so characteristic that it is worth while to print it in full. 


Palerme : 4 Oct. 1812. 

My Lorp,—I have to acquaint your lordship that the hereditary prince 
has been attacked by a severe illness, which for some time threatened the 
most serious consequences ; it began by spasms in the stomach, which it 
was apprehended from their commencement might be dangerous. On 
22 Sept. the queen came to the palace, and the day after the violence 
of the attacks was so much increased that the greatest apprehensions 
were entertained as to the result. This state continued with little inter- 
mission during the four following days. The symptoms were of a nature 
so like poison that it was generally believed arsenic had been administered ; 
and such is the opinion entertained of her majesty’s character, that the 
general suspicion was fixed upon the queen. During the agonies of the 
prince, she sat by his bedside without either speaking or moving a feature. 
When the physicians declared his life to be in danger the prince wept, 
and her majesty shed tears, requesting those present would observe how 
much she was affected. On the physicians pronouncing their opinion 
that the prince had taken poison, she turned to him and said, ‘ Have I 
ever been deficient in affection to you?’ to which he answered, ‘ No, 
maman.’ The result of the illness has destroyed every suspicion of its 
having been caused by poison, but it is certain that the impression 
was very strong upon the mind of the prince himself. In a conversation 
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with the prince Belmonte during his illness he did not disguise the sus- 
picion, and in speaking of the prince Belmonte, who has lately suffered 
much from ill-health, he said, ‘ Pawvre Belmonte, nous sommes attaqués 
par la méme maladie.’ The queen herself imprudently contributed to 
give currency to this report, with the view of throwing the odium upon 
the exiled barons, whom she accused of wishing by this means to obtain 
the regency for the duke of Orleans. Her majesty did not scruple to tell 
the hereditary prince that he was reported to have been poisoned by the 
duke of Orleans, and said to the duchess of Orleans that it was supposed 
to have been done either by herself or by the duke. On the evening of 
the 26th the prince’s danger was so imminent that the king was sent for 
from the Ficuzza, and arrived the next morning; in the interview with 
the prince he testified the greatest interest and affection for him; they 
mutually shed tears, and it was not till the morning of the 28th, when 
his royal highness was considered out of danger, that his majesty left 
Palermo, and was followed by the queen the day after. The hereditary 
prince has since retired to a country house near Palermo, and his health 
has considerably improved. This removes the apprehensions which were 
excited by his illness at a time when the residence of her majesty about 
the person of the king has so strengthened her dominion over his mind, 
that the loss of the prince might have been expected to be the signal for 
the adoption of new measures the most inimical to our interests and 
policy. But I regret to say that the prince’s close attention to the details 
of business, which his habit of suspicion prevents him from entrusting to 
his ministers, added to the anxiety he has experienced from the opposi- 
tion of his parents, and the painful struggles which her majesty has 
lost no opportunity of exciting between his filial piety and the duties of 
his situation, have so far impaired a constitution not naturally strong, 
that he is by no means to be considered as a good life, and the recurrence 
of the same attack, which there is much reason to apprehend, may sud- 
denly plunge us into difficulties and embarrassments from which we have 
so narrowly escaped. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, W. C. Bentinck, 


Surely a statesman with such deep-seated prejudices against the 
queen was entirely unfit for the delicate situation in which he was 
placed.“ A letter of the queen to Fagan of 28 Sept. expresses 
great distress at the calumnies of which she has been the object, 
and unbounded confidence in Fagan’s friendship and affection. 

A letter of Bentinck’s to Castlereagh of 24 Oct. gives a very 
naive and full account of his efforts to get the queen away from 
Palermo. On 13 Sept. he wrote to the king on the subject, but 
received no answer. Then came the illness of the prince. The 
arrival of the queen at Palermo to see her son stimulated Lord 
William to new efforts. He sent for the marquis de St. Clair, a 
friend of the royal family, and told him his difficulty. On the 24th 


4 The hereditary prince died 8 Nov. 1830 at the age of fifty-three, the father of 
seven sons and seven daughters. 
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Prince Cassaro brought him a message from the king, saying that 
he had heard Bentinck was going to write to him again, and that 
he did not wish to receive any more impertinent letters from him, 
but desired to see the proofs he had against the queen, whom he 
wished he would leave quiet. After some conversation, Bentinck 
insisted not only that the queen should go away, but that the date 
of her departure should be fixed. Cassaro saw the queen, who 
replied that she would stay with the king till the spring, when they 
would both leave the island. This was at the very time when 
the prince was in the greatest danger. On 9 Oct. Bentinck wrote a 
letter to the king; three days afterwards it was returned by the 
hereditary prince unopened. In the letter which enclosed it the 
prince declared that the queen had never interfered with him. 
Bentinck then went to Circello, the ex-minister, who refused to 
interfere. On 15 Oct. Bentinck, undaunted by these rebuffs, 
rode down to the Ficuzza, twenty-three miles distant, taking with 
him a letter for the king. He had not been ten minutes in the 
antechamber when he saw the queen going into the king’s room. 
Father Cacamo, the king’s confessor, then appeared and said that 
the king could not receive Bentinck unless he promised not to 
enter upon business. At the same time he sent a dignified 
message :— 


The orders of your court direct you to require the queen’s absence 
from Palermo, her removal from the seat of government, her non-inter- 
ference with affairs of state. His majesty has secured these points, has 
resigned the reins of government to the vicar-general, and considering 
himself as a private individual has retired from business, taking under 
especial guidance and protection her majesty his wife. Being under his 
protection, he is responsible for her actions. His separation from her 
majesty cannot be admitted, but in order to remove all doubt of her inter- 
ference in state affairs it is intended to transfer her abode to Santa 
Margherita the first day in November, there to remain until after the 
shooting season, and in the spring of the year her majesty proposes 
retiring to the continent. 


Bentinck then sent Cacamo to ask whether he was to understand 
that the king would not admit him to his presence. The king 
returned answer that he was still king, and that it did not suit his 
convenience to receive Bentinck. He would let him know his inten- 
tions through Prince Cassaro, but that he would never be separated 
from the queen. Bentinck then said that if he did not receive an 
answer in two days he should have to adopt other measures. The 
confessor, alarmed at his violence, went again to the king, and after 
a considerable delay returned with the reply that his majesty would 
receive no peremptory terms, and that he would never be separated 
from the queen. The confessor offered an interview with the queen, 
but that he declined, ‘as it would be painful to both parties, and 
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would not be attended with any advantage.’ After Bentinck’s 
departure the king sent for Princes Cassaro and Circello, and they 
brought back word that the queen was going to Santa Margherita, 
about forty miles from Palermo, and intended going to Vienna in 
the spring. Bentinck exacted an assurance in writing that the 
queen would remain at Santa Margherita and not return to Ficuzza. 
The king afterwards disclaimed the authority of the two noblemen 
to give any such assurance. A letter of Queen Caroline’s to Fagan 
of 9 Oct. declares that she will never desert her husband, but 
will do her duty as wife, mother, and honest woman, and that in 
the fulfilment of what she thought right she was ready to suffer 
anything. Another letter of 31 Oct. is very touching. She is 
full of gratitude to Fagan. If Bentinck had only had more know- 
ledge of mankind, and had acted towards the king with uprightness 
and cordiality, things would have gone differently. She expresses 
a great respect for Lady William Bentinck, and will not invite her 
into the savage desert of Ficuzza, but as the queen is going for 
ten days to Palermo before her departure for her new exile, she 
hopes to have a visit from her. She is indignant at the letter which 
Bentinck has written to the prince. ‘I am sorry for his lordship, 
who, being deceived with respect to me, persecutes me in a manner 
so indecent and so prejudicial to the dignity of the British nation 
and its good faith towards a faithful ally.’ 

After paying a last visit to Palermo the queen retired with her 
husband to Santa Margherita, a lonely country house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Girgenti. All provisions had to be brought on the 
backs of mules. The queen herself was borne thither in a 
litter, and soon after her arrival was dangerously ill. Husband 
and wife were sore pinched for means. In December they removed 
to Castelvetrano in the south of the island, about eighty miles from 
Palermo. The removal of the queen did not expedite the working 
of the constitution. On 7 Dec. Bentinck complains to Prince 
Belmonte that the acts passed in the last session of parliament had 
not yet received the sanction of the vicar-general. About the same 
time he suggested to the English government that they should 
facilitate the queen’s departure from the island by granting her an 
allowance on that condition. He cynically adds: ‘ The state of her 
majesty’s health is such that she would in all probability receive the 
allowance in question for a very few years.’* The home govern- 
ment, who were in constant communication with Prince Castelcicala, 
the Sicilian minister in London, were anxious on the one hand to 
escape the odium of coercing the queen, and on the other to main- 
tain the full authority of Bentinck. Then Castlereagh, writing on 
5 Dec., admits that he has told Castelcicala that the government do 
not insist on the queen leaving the island provided she keeps aloof 

4° Bentinck to Castlereagh, 10 Dec. 1812. 
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from public affairs. However, on 9 Feb. 1813 he writes to Bentinck, 
that in consequence of the new representations he has received from 
him he has informed Castelcicala that the queen must leave the 
island, and that he proposes she should go to Vienna rather than 
to Sardinia. At the same time he warns Bentinck that all ex- 
pression of using force must be avoided, and that no restraint must 
be placed on the return of the queen. On 4 Jan. the queen came 
to the Ficuzza, which Bentinck immediately complained of as a 
breach of agreement. He called on Princes Cassaro and Circello 
to enforce their written undertaking, but it will be remembered 
that the king had repudiated their promise as soon as he heard of 
its being given. The duke of Orleans (afterwards Louis-Philippe) 
took the opportunity of giving the hereditary princes some good 
advice. The best plan was to submit to Bentinck; the English 
government would have their way, and would make Sicily subor- 
dinate to their political views. If they had intended to take the 
island, they would have done so long ago. The royal family were 
entirely dependent on the English government. How could it be 
otherwise when they received a large English subsidy, and were 
protected bya large English force? ‘Make yourself,’ said the duke, 
‘Thomme des Anglais; if you oppose them you can do them no 
harm, you will only irritate and annoy them, and you may lose 
your crown, whereas an opposite course will secure you peace, 
happiness, and prosperity.’ The position of the prince was a very 
uncomfortable one. He was anxious for more power or for none at 
all. Let the king either abdicate or resume the vicariat; the pre- 
sent state of affairs was unendurable. 

It was soon to be put an end to. On 9 March the king appeared 
suddenly at the palace in Palermo, announced that his health was 
recovered, and that he assumed the reins of government. He sent 
for the ministers and told them that he only intended to sanction 
such parts of the constitution as were analogous to that of England. 
Princes Belmonte and Cassaro said that the hereditary prince had 
taken great pains to ascertain the analogy and to adhere to it strictly. 
The king said he was sure it was otherwise. On the same day the 
queen left the Ficuzza for Castelvetrano. On Prince Belmonte re- 
monstrating, the king said that Bentinck might do what he pleased. 
Europe would judge between them. He was determined not to give 
way. In the evening the king went in state to the cathedral, where 
a T’e Deum was performed for the recovery of his health and his re- 
sumption of the government. Masses of people were assembled. The 
king was received with acclamations even in the church. Two days 
later there was a stormy interview between Bentinck and the king. 
The minister said that the English government would never permit 
the constitution to be destroyed. The word ‘permit’ made the 
king very angry. ‘I am a simple man,’ said Bentinck. ‘I am 
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more simple than you,’ broke in the king, ‘I am more honest than 
you.’ Bentinck bowed, and the king corrected himself. ‘I am 
honest, you may be also.’ Bentinck referred to the old story of 
correspondence with the enemy. ‘Neither I nor my government,’ 
said the king, ‘have ever been faithless to the alliance. I cannot listen 
to such language; write what you have to say,’ and hastily left the 
room. ‘There was great agitation in the streets. Cries of ‘ Viva il 
re!’ were mixed with shouts of ‘ Fuori gli Inglesi!’ On 13 March 
Bentinck sent a letter to Prince Belmonte to say that unless a 
guarantee were given that the new constitution would be observed 
he should consider the alliance at an end. The letter was pre- 
sented to the king on the 14th, and he prepared an answer on the 
day following. Belmonte declined to present, and with Ruggiero 
Settimo resigned his office. Bentinck then stated that another 
day’s delay would be fatal. The duke of Orleans held long conver- 
sations with his father-in-law. On the 16th Bentinck sent his 
ultimatum to the king by Mr. Lamb, insisting on the establishment 
of the vicariat, with a promise from the king not to resume the 
government without the consent of England, and an undertaking 
that the queen should leave the island. The first point was con- 
ceded readily enough, but there were difficulties about the second. 
After considerable pressure the king said that he would next morn- 
ing send positive orders to the queen to go immediately to Cagliari, 
but that if she refused he could not compel her. A promise was 
then extorted from him that if Bentinck used force to carry out 
the king’s orders the king would not oppose it. Next day the king 
retired to his country house at Colli. 

It is difficult to criticise these transactions. There is no proof 
whatever that the king intended to destroy the constitution ; indeed, 
his professions were of an entirely opposite character. Even if the 
queen had advised him to resume the government whilst she 
remained at Castelvetrano she could have little influence over its 
deliberations. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Bentinck 
acted both with passion and prejudice ; indeed, his feeling towards 
the queen amounted to amonomania. On 23 March the country was 
without a government, the king was in the country, the prince had 
no power assigned to him, and the ministers had resigned their 
offices. ‘I have determined,’ writes Bentinck on that date with 
something of vindictiveness, ‘to require the queen’s immediate 
departure from the island; she is the sole cause of all the delay, 
difficulty, and embarrassment that has so extraordinarily impeded 
the establishment of the new constitution. Her majesty will go to 
Cagliari.’ Yet in the very next sentence he complains that the acts 
of the last parliament which terminated five months ago have not 
yet been sanctioned, which could only be the fault of the hereditary 
prince and not of the queen. 
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On the very date of this despatch Bentinck sent Lieutenant- 
general Macfarlane to the queen to tell her that she must leave the 
island as soon as possible. At the same time he marched three 
battalions of English troops, with cavalry and artillery, to Corleone, 
in the centre of the island, about forty miles distant from Palermo. 
Macfarlane’s instructions were to listen to no excuses, to insist 
upon her going to Cagliari, and to secure her departure in a week 
or ten days at the farthest, as soon as the ships have arrived. He 
is to avoid force if possible, but ‘if unfortunately her majesty will 
not consent to your proposal, you will act promptly and decidedly 
with the troops at your disposal.’ On 25 March, the morning after 
his arrival, Macfarlane saw the queen. She at first received his 
message with composure and indifference, she disputed Bentinck’s 
authority, and said that she would leave Sicily at her own time, in 
a Sicilian ship, with officers of her own nomination. Macfarlane 
then hinted at the employment of force, and mentioned the march 
of the troops. She became deeply affected, said that she was in the 
worst state of health, and could not move without danger to her 
life, that she had lately been seized with a spitting of blood, and 
that it would be adding cruelty to insult to use force against her at 
such a moment. On the following day she was extremely affected, 
but composed and softened. She conjured Macfarlane not to bring 
the troops into Castelvetrano. The general pressed her to fix a 
day for her departure. After great pressure she said, ‘I give my 
honour that I shall be ready to depart by the middle of April, but 
I hope I shall have the whole of that month, because I shall then 
have better weather, but I must go to Trieste and not to Cagliari.’ 
Macfarlane repeated that he had no authority to prevent the troops 
from coming to Castelvetrano, and he left the queen ‘ excessively 
agitated and in a flood of tears.’ Macfarlane begs Bentinck to 
change the place of her destination from Cagliari to Trieste or 
Fiume ; she will then go-much more quietly. At the same time he 
orders the troops to advance to Santa Margherita, but he fears that 
too much pressure may bring about a ‘ return of the convulsions to 
which her majesty is subject, which may retard our proceedings.’ 
On the day of this interview the queen drew up a dignified paper 
saying that after mature reflection she had determined to retreat to 
the only country suitable to her, being compelled by the minister 
of her ally, the king of Great Britain, to leave her family, her 
husband, and her dominions, but she must be treated with the 
respect due to her rank. She demands as conditions: (1) a frigate 
commanded by officers of her choice and the convoy of a ship-of-war ; 
(2) a promise to take her to the nearest port from which she could 
reach Vienna; (3) a satisfactory arrangement for paying her allow- 
ance; (4) the payment of her debts by the Sicilian government ; 
(5) the payment of the wages of those who accompany her ; (6) the 
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sending of Prince Moliterno to Vienna to prepare for her arrival. 
She promises if these conditions are fulfilled to embark in the month 
of April, she does not mind from which port. 

By 29 March Bentinck had received Castlereagh’s despatch pre- 
ferring that the queen should go to Vienna, but for some reason he 
continued to insist that she should first go to Cagliari or Malta.. 
This formed the subject of a conversation between Macfarlane and 
the queen on the evening of 31 March. ‘ Why,’ she said, ‘should 
Lord Bentinck wish me to go to Cagliari, when Lord Castlereagh 
has decided that I should go to Vienna?’ ‘The queen now asked 
me whether a letter from herself to Lady William Bentinck would 
have any effect in obtaining a change of sentiment in your lordship. 
I answered that I had every reason to think that you were fixed in 
your determination.’ On 4 April the queen learnt that Bentinck 
conceded this point. She was ready to go by Lissa or Constanti- 
nople, but she could not start till the 25th (the Sunday after Easter), 
when her Easter devotions would be completed. 

On 8 April General Macfarlane arrived at Palermo, bringing a 
letter addressed to Bentinck by the queen. It was couched in the 
same dignified tone as others which we have quoted, and asserted 
her willingness to leave Sicily if a proper allowance were made and 
proper arrangements provided for her journey. The crown prince, 
to whom the letter was shown, wrote :— 


My feelings of filial affection, attachment, and of gratitude to a tender 
mother, induce me to request that you will use every possible means to 
mitigate the pain of this separation from her family which your govern- 
ment requires, considering it necessary to the common interests. You 
should consider, my lord, that a queen at her advanced age cannot under- 
take so long and so difficult a journey without certain comforts and con- 
veniences which, even upon the most economical scale, require an expense 
proportionate to the length of the journey. 


He goes on to express a hope that this may be provided by the 
generosity of the English government. Bentinck eventually deter- 
mined to allow her 1,000 ounces a month, 8,000/. a year, paying 
the first year in advance, the continuance of the pension to be con- 
ditional on her good behaviour. 

On 16 April the queen wrote a farewell letter of twenty pages to 
Mr. Fagan. It was written in French and signed Charlotte, and so 
was evidently intended to be shown to Bentinck. There is, indeed, 
a complete copy of it in the Foreign Office. In it she complains of 
the cruel conduct of her allies the English, and of the baseless 
calumnies of which she has been the victim. She relates the whole 
story of her political life ; how her influence with the king, which is 
now thrown in her teeth, was employed to prevent him from acce- 
ding to the pacte de famille which cost her the favour of her father- 
in-law Charles III, and of Louis XV and Louis XVI. In the war 
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of. the revolution Naples had supported the cause of the allies with 
a large fleet and army. She had received the English fleet on its 
way to Egypt, and had undergone great sufferings in 1798 for her 
attachment to the English and Russians. In 1804 Naples suffered 
from the breach of the peace of Amiens, but the queen had been 
faithful, as long as she was able to remain so, to the cause of 
the allies. She had received them on 19 Nov. 1805, yet when 
they departed in January 1806 they caused every kind of damage. 
In Sicily the strong places were occupied by the English troops. 
The queen, although seeking to be a good ally to the English, did 
not wish Sicily to become an English province. For seven years she 
had suffered nothing but calumny and persecution. The rest of the 
letter is occupied with the details of the journey, and with a request 
that something will be done for the Neapolitan pensioners who are 
dependent upon her. The letter is reasonable and dignified, but is 
open to the charge that its principal object was to extort money 
from the English government. Indeed, she asks for the loan of a 
million sterling, to be repaid by instalments in eight or ten years. 
We know already the sum which Bentinck was ready to accord. 
The absolute necessity of finding funds for the queen’s journey 
and the incidence of some military operations against the Italian 
islands appear to have caused a certain amount of delay, which was 
further extended by the queen’s illness. On Monday, 15 May, she 
wrote to Fagan that she is in bed with a very severe attack of fever, 
and that the next day she will summon the English and Palermitan 
doctors to show that she is not shamming. On the 18th Dr. Calvert, 
the physician to the forces, visited the queen in conjunction with Dr. 
Greco, her private physician, and certified that she was ill of an 
intermittent fever, which had continued five days and which pre- 
vented her from embarking. He trusted that she might recover in 
a fewdays. Bentinck was not at all disposed to receive this opinion 
without question. He wrote to Macfarlane that the queen would 
certainly not leave Sicily if she could help it; that her body and 
mind were so deranged by the use of opium that a stranger might 
be mistaken as to the state of her health, and that this is the reason 
for her calling in Dr. Calvert. Bentinck is so certain of this that 
the general is ‘ positively directed to require her majesty’s embarka- 
tion whenever Dr. Calvert shall state that it can be effected with- 
out danger to her majesty’s life. Public considerations imperiously 
demand that feelings of mere personal convenience should not be 
listened to.’ If the queen is too ill to go to Constantinople, she can 
sail to Cagliari or Zante. If the queen is quite unable to travel, 
Castelvetrano must be occupied by British troops, all the ‘ bad 
subjects ’’ by which she is at present surrounded must be forced to 
leave the island, and the queen’s communications, ‘ personal as well 
as written,’ must be vigilantly watched, and must, if necessary, be 
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placed under military control. This unfeeling letter is written on 
24 May, just after Bentinck had heard that the queen, although 
following Dr. Calvert’s treatment exactly, was mending very slowly, 
and that a squadron of Algerine men-of-war was cruising off Gir- 
genti. 

At the beginning of June, Bentinck left Sicily for the island of 
Ponza, where he was to meet an emissary of Murat’s, who was at 
that time contemplating defection from Napoleon. Bentinck appears 
to have regarded with favour the surrender of Naples to Murat, but 
refused to give up Sicily. At the same time Napoleon ordered 
Murat to have 20,000 men in readiness for the invasion of Sicily in 
conjunction with the Toulor Jeet.'® Bentinck was of opinion that 
half that number could conquer the island, and Sir Edward Pellew 
declared that he could not prevent the Toulon fleet from evading 
him, although he might be able to overtake it in Naples harbour 
before Murat’s troops could embark. Thus at the very time of his 
leaving the island the queen was between the double danger of the 
French and the English. Peace and war were equally fatal to her 
dynasty ; the only question seemed to be whether she would lose one 
of her crowns or both. Lord Wellington’s reply to Bentinck is 
characteristic : ‘In answer to your lordship’s despatch I have to 
observe that I conceive the island of Sicily is at present in no danger 
whatever.’ The account of the queen’s final departure is contained 
in a despatch from Lord Montgomerie to Lord Castlereagh, 19 June 
1813. Helfert '’ states that she paid a last visit to Palermo, which 
appears to be contradicted by Montgomerie’s evidence. The English 
vessels had to go round to Mazzara on account of the Algerine 
squadron mentioned above. The queen stayed at Mazzara from 
5 June to 14 June ‘ engaged in religious devotions,’ Whitsunday 
falling that year on 6 June and Trinity Sunday on 13 June. On 
Monday, the 14th, at eleven o’clock, after having heard mass and re- 
ceived the benediction in the cathedral, she walked down to the 
beach accompanied by all the chapter in their full robes and carrying 
lighted torches. She entered the boat of the English man-of-war 
‘ Unité,’ Captain Chamberlayne steering. In her suite were her 
son Prince Leopold, the prince of Hesse Philippsthal, the Countess 
San Marco, and the Marquis St. Clair. At four o’clock the vessels 
set sail, and, the wind being favourable, they were soon out of 
sight. 

We must follow the actors in this history a little farther. The 
absence of the queen made matters no better, but, if possible, worse 
than before. Four days after her departure from Mazzara there 
was a popular rising in Palermo, and the Belmonte ministry was 
overthrown, to be replaced by men more devoted to the crown 
prince. Bentinck returned from Spain on 4 Oct. and attended a 

16 Napier’s Peninsular War, v. 434. " Helfert, p. 534, 
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council on the 9th. The parliament was to meet next day, but 
Bentinck insisted on proroguing it until he had time to confer with 
the majority of the commons. This step was hardly in accordance 
with the traditions of the British constitution. When parliament 
met, the ministers, being found in a minority, were dismissed by 
Bentinck’s advice, and a few days afterwards the parliament was 
dissolved. Bentinck then issued a proclamation that ‘ until the 
glorious work of the constitution so happily begun in the parlia- 
ment of 1812 shall have been regularly completed,’ he shall govern 
the kingdom by martial law. He had now found out what he might 
have discovered earlier, that Sicily was not fit for self-government in 
the English sense, and that the difficulties of carrying it out were 
not caused by the queen, but by the inherent weakness of those 
entrusted with power. On his return from Spain he sees ‘ a degree 
of alienation towards us on the part of the people.’ ‘ Experience 
has shown the weakness and incapacity of the country. Among 
the higher orders there is no courage, no steadiness, very little 
instruction, and no knowledge of public business. Among the 
lower there exist a general distrust and hatred »f the higher ranks, 
no good faith and no public spirit.’ ‘The prince himself is the 
weakest of his subjects.’ The late ministers, ‘the best men in the 
country, have altogether failed; their failure arose from their own 
personal weakness.’ The people are ‘ clamorous for all the advan- 
tages of freedom, but nobody will submit to the. sacrifice, nobody 
will pay or serve ; this is, shortly, the state of the country.’ 

The daughter of Maria Theresa would have read these senti- 
ments with full approval, but would have wished that wisdom had 
come a little earlier for her own sake. She reached Zante on her 
journey of exile on 19 June, and left it on 3 Aug. A fortnight 
later her frigate anchored in the roadstead of Tenedos. Here she 
was delayed nearly a month by the objections made to her frigate 
sailing up the Dardanelles, and she did not reach Constantinople 
till Sept. 13. After many changes of plan, and much interruption 
from bad weather, she reached Odessa in a small sailing boat on 
8 Nov. and underwent forty days’ quarantine. During this delay 
she heard the welcome news of the battle of Leipzig. She left Odessa 
on 18 Dec. and travelled by Nicolaieff and the Ukraine to Podolia, 
where she was entertained at Christmas by Count Potocki and 
his charming wife. On 7 Jan. 1814 she touched the soil of her 
' own country, and reached Vienna on 2 Feb. The first week of her 
sojourn must have been cheered by the news of the victory of the 
allies in France, of the abdication of Napoleon, and of the peace of 
Paris. Her return to Sicily and Naples now seemed secured. 
When all danger from the side of Napoleon was past, the English 
had no more interest in Naples. On 6 July Ferdinand IV again 
took to himself the reins of power, to the delight of the populace, and 
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with the full approval of Bentinck. Bentinck’s successor A’Court 
complained that not a day passed without a flagrant violation of 
the constitution ; but Castlereagh had the good sense to reply to 
him, that the English could not think of supporting the constitu- 
tion by force of arms. ‘ We must let the king now administer his 
own government, and our minister, I conceive, must try to with- 
draw himself from the character he has lately filled of being head 
of a party.’ On 19 Aug. the Sicilian frigate ‘Minerva’ accom- 
panied by a British man-of-war sailed from Palermo for Trieste, to 
bring back Queen Caroline and her son Leopold to their own 
country. But fate had ordained otherwise. On the morning of 
8 Sept. the queen was found senseless on the floor of her bed- 
chamber, her hand stretched out to pull the bell, and her lips 
opened to utter that cry for help which no one was to hear. 


Sketch of parts of a conversation between General Donkin and the French 
General Goldemar, Feb. 25, 1812. Charged with establishing an 
exchange of prisoners, he came over to Messina to ratify it. 


G. Ma foi, il faut avouer, Général, que vous avez bien mené, et fait 
bien éclater l’affaire de ces Messieurs que vous avez dans la Citadelle. 
Dites-moi un peu, quand est-ce que l’on décidera de leur sort ? 

D. Vraiment, M. le Général, je n’en sais rien. Nous attendons inces- 
samment les ordres de Lord William Bentinck la-dessus, et nous sommes 
également préts 4 les fusiller ou & les pendre, comme Son Excellence 
ordonnera. 

G. Bah! vous ne ferez ni l’un ni l’autre. Sitét que j’ai vu que ces 
maladroits n’étoient pas pendus tout de suite, j’ai dit 4 Manhés: ‘Je te 
dis bien, mon ami, que Lord Bentinck ne punira pas de mort ces gens-la. 
C’est un fier calculateur que ce diable de Bentinck, et il a quelque objet 
en vue avec la Cour; il pardonnera & ces gens pour obtenir quelque chose 
de plus de la Cour.’ Mais dites-moi, Général, ce coquin de Giuffré (here 
on pronouncing his name he burst out into a long string of oaths and 
execrations against our faithful Giuffré, stamping and a good deal agitated) 
oh! ce villain-la—malpeste ! s’il fit venu seulement une fois de plus chez 
nous, ilauroit été fusillé. Depuis plusieurs jours je le soupconnois, et j’ai 
fait voir 4 Manhés que ce B— la nous jouait ; ah le sac. . . . (more oaths 
and execrations) ; mais, Général, comment est-ce que vous ne payez pas cet 
homme-la, aprés le bon service qu’il vous a rendu? [1 se plaint 4 tout 
le monde de vous, comme il faisoit de Manhés, qu’il n’étoit pas assez payé. 
Tl ne faut pas imaginer cependant que ce coquin vous soit absolument 
fidéle ; il vous a trompé en certaines choses—et vraiment trompé, je vous 
l’assure, foi de militaire—il vous a trompé—il ne vous a pas tout dit et 4 
présent il se récrie contre vous et dit que vous le payez fort mal. 

D. Quant a cela, Général, il a bien raison de dire qu’il n’est pas payé 
par nous, mais sirement il ne se plaint point decela. Nous ne lui avons 
jamais donné un sou—non, pas un sou—depuis neuf mois qu’il nous 
sert fidelement, et pour deux raisons— 
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1° Parce que nous le faisions payer passablement bien par vous autres 
pour les contes bleus que je vous envoyais de tems en tems par ses mains— 
par exemple—pour la nouvelle que je vous envoyois de l’embarquement du 
62™e 4 Melazzo 3 jours aprés son départ, et quand j’étois bien sir que le 
coup seroit frappé sur vos cétes—vous avez payé & notre Giuffré pour ce joli 
morceau quatre-vingts ounces—et le lendemain vous entendez que notre 
débarquement avoit eu lieu, et que nous avions fait le diable parmi vos 
barques et bitiments 4 Palinuro. 

La 2™¢ raison que nous avions pour ne pas payer Giuffré étoit que ce 
brave jeune homme s’obstinoit toujours 4 refuser l’argent. Dix fois je lui 
ai offert 200, 300, 400 piastres, mais il refusoit toujours, disant: ‘Je sers 
ma patrie et les Anglois; quand j’aurai bien fini cette besogne, alors, 
donnez-moi, s’il vous plait, un petit emploi et je serai content.’—Voild, 
Général, pourquoi nous ne l’avons pas payé. 

G. (During this Goldemar was very impatient, but at last said) 
‘ Général, il faut avouer que nous avons été joliment joués (a long oath), 
mais joliment— il est inutile de vous le cacher—et je vous dirai franche- 
ment que ce fut un coup de foudre pour nous que cette arrestation—pour 
moi, j’en ai été vraiment malade pendant quinze jours ; j’avois la fiévre— 
et pour 24 heures, ni Manhés, ni moi, osions nous parler, l’un l’autre— 
ah! ! |! F—(a long oath). (At these Nuts I could not help allowing 
rather a strong expression of gratification to escape me, but ended by 
saying) :— 

D. Pardonnez-moi, mon Général, je regrette beaucoup d’avoir con 
tribué 4 votre maladie—mais vous auriez fait autant pour moi; 4 présent 
vous n’avez qu’d établir une autre et plus stire correspondance. 

G. Ne craignez pas—allez! necraignez pas—elle est déja bien établie, 
et en trés-bon train—nous sommes supérieurement servis ; je vous assure 
—et par un moyen que vous ne connoitrez pas si tét. (After this he made 
a transition to Palermo—and after expressing himself in terms of the 
highest admiration of Lord W. Bentinck having accomplished what he 
had without bloodshed, he added): ‘ Diable, j’ai toujours eraint l’arrivée 
de votre Lord Bentinck. Dans son absence il y avoit vraiment de beaux 
moments—amais, de trés-beaux moments. Si nous eussions pu décider cette 
villaine Cour 4 éclater; mais cette B——-sse la Reine avec son machia- 
vélisme a manceuvré, et manceuvré tant, que voila ce diable de Bentinck 
qui revient, et alors je dis 4 Manhés que l’affaire étoit finie: je me rappelle 
bien de ce Bentinck dans 1’Italie—et 4 Vienne—Sacrebleu! comme il a 
mené son monde dans ce tems-la! il a fait des choses dans ce tems qui 
lui ont fait autant d’honneur comme négociateur qu’elles nous ont fait du 
tort—mais—dans son absence—nous aurions di faire beaucoup si cette 
femme se fit décidée seulement: votre armée étoit perdue et la Sicile a 
nous ! 

D. Ah, mon Général, pas si vite—une armée de vingt mille hommes 
ne se perd pas si facilement. 

G. Vingt mille hommes? bah! mais vous avez trés peu de Cavallerie 
—bien peu... 

D. Je ne dis pas cela; mais soit—regardez nos montagnes: 4 quoi 
serviroit une Cavallerie nombreuse ici dans un tel pays ? vous étes trop bon 
militaire, et avez trop fait la guerre des montagnes, pour croire que nous 
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manquons de Cavallerie pour le service que nous aurons & faire quand vous 
viendrez—mais—dites-moi—la Reine—ne savez-vous pas?—Oui, sans 
doute vous saurez pourquoi elle n’a pas voulu se décider—c’est-i-dire & 
entrer en correspondance avec vous: elle est Autrichienne, trop altiére. 
Elle a trop de la fierté de sa famille pour vouloir entrer en correspondance 
avec un Roi vassal et subalterne tel que Murat: si elle daignoit entrer en 
correspondance de tout avec quelqu’une des couronnes de nouvelle date, 
ce seroit avec Buonaparte lui-méme, et non pas avec un de ses Lieutenants 
—(I said this to pique him, and make him come out with something. It 
had the effect.) 

G. (After swelling and blowing out his cheeks): Ah! la villaine 
menteuse—Ah ! la fiére putain—Zille dit cela: elle ment! F——, elle 
ment. Si elle dit qu’elle n’a pas voulu entrer en correspondance avec 
mon souverain! (There the murder came out, this reaily is pretty con- 
vincing.) Non, non—e’étoit son—machiavélisme qui a différé le coup 
jusqu’A l’arrivée de votre Bentinck—et alors il étoit trop tard : l’affaire est 
finie ; mais une chose je vous dirai: vous croyez avoir affermi votre pouvoir 
en Sicile, n’en croyez rien: tant que restera cette femme, vous ne serez 
jamais tranquilles—vous étes trop loyaux—vous étes trop faciles 4 croire. 
Je vous le répéte, tant que restera en Sicile cette femme-la, elle vous 
tourmentera ; c’est un feu sous la cendre. Si vous voulez étre tranquilles, 
chassez-la—envoyez-la & Vienne. (After this the conversation took a 
miscellaneous turn during which Goldemar spoke a great deal of Buona- 
parte, and mentioned some instances of his tyranny and injustice to his 
army which are truly astonishing. This gave me an opportunity of 
sounding him about Murat’s feelings to Bonaparte.) He said: 

G. Quant 4 l’Empereur, il n’est pas possible de lui étre personnelle- 
ment attaché—il est le plus grand égoiste qui existét jamais: cet homme 
ne pense, n’agit, ne vit que pour lui seul. 

D. Je suis bien aise, Général, que sur le continent vous commencez a 
connoitre son caractére; il y a bien longtems que vous étes les victimes 
de son ambition, qui n’a d’autre objet que son propre agrandissement. 
Je suis seulement étonné que ceux qu’il a décorés du titre de Roi ne 
désirent point l’étre en effet-—par exemple, Murat—comment diable peut- 
il se contenter comme il est—mattre titulaire d’un beau pays, Rome sous 
sa main, et Eugéne Beauharnois prét & lui donner la main? Je parle 
d’Eugéne B—— parce qu’il n’est pas possible que ce jeune homme ne 
soit, 4 cceur, l’ennemi implacable de Buonaparte: un fils ne peut jamais 
pardonner l’insulte qu’a soufferte sa mére. 

G. Oh!—mon Général (soupirant), que voulez-vous—il y a des 
obstacles—des liens—des rapports entre l’Empereur et mon maitre! 

D. Des liens ! des rapports ! vous vous moquez de moi, M. Goldemar 
—vous ne voulez pas trés stirement me précher la morale, et me parler 
de liens, de reconnoissance, de l’honneur—et tout cela, si nécessaire, en 
vérité entre nous autres en vie privée : vous ne voulez pas me parler de 
cela entre deux souverains, quand il s’agit de l’indépendance d’un d’eux ? 
Si vous raisonnez de cette maniére, vous avez trés peu observé tout ce 
qui s’est passé sur le continent depuis vingt ans. 

G. Mais il faut avoir des forces pour une telle entreprise. 

D. Ah! pour cela, je ne m’en méle pas. Ceux qui préférent l’indé- 
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pendance 4 l’esclavage doivent penser aux moyens pour élever leurs peuples, 
et se fortifier contre leur dominateur ; pour moi, je vous avouerai franche- 
ment, mais comprenez bien, je ne parle nile langagede mon Gouvernement, 
ni de ma nation peut-étre généralement, mais je parle de moi-méme— 
mon propre sentiment est que j’aimerois mille fois mieux de voir Murat 
indépendant que vassal: s’il étoit indépendant, il deviendroit, malgré 
tous les préjugés, l’allié naturel de l’Angleterre. N’importe, soit-il Murat, 
soit-il un Bourbon—le sowverain de Naples indépendant, ou se débattant 
pour son indépendance, devient, de facto, l’allié des Anglois: c’est contre 
la domination universelle de Buonaparte que nous nous battons—et tout 
homme qui a le courage de s’élever contre ce colosse a droit, non seule- 
ment & notre admiration, mais aussi & notre secours : comprenez bien, je 
parle théoriquement. Quant 4 mon Gouvernement, ou les Anglois en 
général, je ne sais pas s’ils seroient de mon opinion; mais vous, Général 
—vous, dites-moi franchement, non pas comme Francois ou général 
napolitain, qu’est-ce que vous pensez de moi, politique ? 

G. Oh! ma foi (after considerable luctation), il y a beaucoup de raison 
en ce que vous dites ; mais il y a des rapports—des difficultés. (He here 
fell into a silence of a quarter of an hour, the longest interval of lingual 
repose he enjoyed while here, and the conversation took another turn. 
He execrated the war and, like every other French general I ever met 
with, prayed for peace that he might go and live quietly. I forgot to 
mention that in speaking of Murat’s situation I observed to him that he 
could not be ignorant of Bonaparte’s intention to transport him to Poland ; 
that Bonaparte was afraid of Murat’s growing popularity at Naples, and 
that before long he would have his order to march.) 

G. Pour cela, Général, ce changement n’aura trés sirement pas lieu: 
mon—le Roi ne souffrira pas cela, il a un caractére trés ferme, et il ya un 
point au-dela duquel un homme ne veut que l’on le pousse. L’Empereur, 
nous le savons bien, a envie de transplanter Murat, et le projet a déja été 
entamé; mais il ne poussera pas l’affaire au bout: il sait de quoi le Roi 
est capable, et ne le poussera pas aux abois. (Here there is a thing to 
be seen ; a projet of B’s determined on and which the victim is resolved to 
resist.) He mentioned the address with which Bonaparte had again put 
off war with Russia, and alluded to-this as a thing we must be acquainted 
with. He did not speak of it as news, but as a thing we no doubt were 
well aware of and repeating. 

The foregoing will give an idea of the feeling in Naples about that 
country, Bonaparte, and Sicily. All his conversation was in the same 
strain, more or less. He certainly spoke with very great freedom against 
Bonaparte, and entered so fully into the satire of some of the Ambigus 
he found in his bedroom in my house, that he sat up reading them, he 
told me, till two in the morning, and I gave him every number I had— 
about fifteen. 

N.B.—The above, as is evident, is written at a gallop, without pains 
or correction. I hope it is legible. Goldemar has just left me, and this 
is the moment to fix his conversation : by to-morrow one-half would have 
evaporated. (Signed) R. Donxin. 


Oscar BRownING. 
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Notes and Documents 


SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 


Amona the results of the exploration set on foot by Mr. Theodore A. 
Maurogordatos, of the various libraries scattered over the coasts and 
islands of the Aigean and Black Seas, are six entirely new letters, and 
many new versions of previously known works of the emperor Julian. 
These have been published in an appendix to the ‘EAAnriKcde BrodoyeKd¢ 
LwAdoyoe for the year 1885, by Mr. Papadopoulos Kerameus, who enter- 
tains no doubt whatever of their authenticity. And certainly their tone and 
style bear a sufficient resemblance to those of the undisputed works of the 
emperor, for the student of these works to hail them as a product of the 
same author. 

Of the six new letters, four are addressed to persons already known as 
correspondents of the emperor, and most of them exhibit well-known traits 
of the character of the writer. 

The first is addressed to his maternal uncle Julian, to whom he also 
wrote the thirteenth letter in Hertlein’s edition. The confidence which 
Julian reposes in this uncle, the affectionate terms in which he addresses 
him, and the simplicity with which (in Letter XIII.) he counts on his 
sympathy in his efforts—scarcely as yet declared in public—towards the 
restoration of Hellenism, serve to corroborate the opinion that it was 
from the family of his mother (whom we know to have been a student of 
Greek literature) that Julian derived his tendencies towards Greek re- 
ligion and culture. This letter was addressed to the elder Julian while 
he was discharging his duties as prefect of the East, and appa- 
rently residing in or near Antioch. The eagerness with which Julian 
urges him to press forward the work of embellishing the temple of 
Daphne, and in particular of setting up columns, the material for which 
is to be taken from the imperial palace and from all the surrounding 
country, seems to confirm the statement of Ammianus Marcellinus! that 
Julian attributed the great fire which destroyed the temple in October 362 
to the vexation of the Christians at the erection of a new peristyle to the 
building. Some other characteristic points occur in this letter. The 
elder Julian had been vexed by the calumnies of a certain Lauracius, 
and his nephew, while desirous of having the whole matter sifted in the 
law courts, tries to dissuade him from any acts of arbitrary retaliation, 
both because such acts are essentially undignified and because a 
distinction should be made between public and private enemies. He 


1 Lib. xxii. 13. 
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ridicules the notion of taking vengeance on Lauracius for publishing 
certain letters from the emperor to his uncle; for, however blameworthy 
such conduct may be, it can do no harm to those against whom it is 
directed. In words which recall Julian’s sympathy with the earlier 
Cynicism (Orations VI. and VII.) he declares that he has never written 
anything—not even to his wife—which could not bear the public gaze. 

The second letter is to a lady named Theodora, probably a priestess, 
to whom Julian wrote also the fifth letter in Hertlein’s edition. He 
uses terms of compliment and approval, and refers very cautiously to 
some misunderstanding which had arisen between Theodora and the 
philosopher Seleucus, whom we know to have been a friend of Julian 
and also of Libanius. While he reassures the lady by declaring that 
Seleucus had not brought any complaints against her, he warns her 
against showing too much favour to the enemies of the gods. The 
letter seems to mark one of those occasions on which Julian’s bitterness 
against the Christians got the better of his principles of kindness and 
tolerance. 

The third letter is to the high priest Theodorus, whose relations with 
Julian are known from the interesting fragment numbered sixty-third in 
the edition of the letters by Hertlein. It is not impossible, Mr. Kerameus 
thinks, that we have here two fragments joined together so as to appear in 
the form of one letter. It contains two passages already known from 
their having been cited in the Lexicon of Suidas. In one of these passages 
there is a curious difference in the texts. In the letter Julian appeals 
to the example of Musonius, saying that when exiled by Nero érepéXero 
ray Tvapey, a statement explained by a tradition recorded by Philostratus, 
that Musonius discovered a spring of fresh water in the island of Twapa. 
In Suidas, however, for Tvapév we have Bapsy, which term the lexi- 
cographer explains as equivalent to reyé». This explanation is, of 
course, superfluous if the difficulty arises merely from a copyist’s error. 
The tone in which Theodorus is addressed accords with that adopted by 
the emperor elsewhere. He is commended for neglecting the foolish 
insults of the jyyezwr of Greece, and in answer to requests for advice 
on matters connected with the temple service, Julian refers him to his 
own judgment, as to that of a man more at leisure than he himself can 
ever be. 

The fourth letter is to the philosopher Priscus, who is mentioned in 
the third and addressed in the seventy-first letter of Hertlein, and who is 
also mentioned by Ammianus? as one of those friends of Julian who stood 
round his death-bed. Reference is made, d@ propos of a new and complete 
edition of Aristotle which Priscus has brought out, to the less extensive 
labours of Maximus in the same field. Mention is also made of the 
younger Iamblichus (to whom are addressed several letters of Julian of 
which the authenticity has been much questioned), and he is said to bear 
a rank of eminence in theosophy similar to that of the earlier Iamblichus 
in philosophy. 

The fifth letter is to Maximinus, a man of whom we have no record 
elsewhere. Julian requests him to make inquiries as to the number 
and destination of the ships which are to assemble at Cenchrew. The 


2 Lib. xxv 3. 
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person of whom these inquiries are to be made is 6 rév ‘EXAjvwr 
iyyouperog, by whom, the editor suggests, he probably means the Delphic 
Apollo. 

The sixth letter is without superscription. If it were not rash to 
hazard a conjecture, we would suggest that it may have been addressed 
to Theodora or to the priestess Callixena of Letter XXI. It contains 
expressions of gratitude to the gods and to the person addressed (a lady) 
for gifts and assurances of good-will. 

These six letters are followed by several fragments which almost 
coincide with passages in the received text, but have several variant 
readings. These variations are very numerous in the copy of the eighth 
Oration (to Sallust). There are several differences also in proper names. 
The Eumenius of Letter XXV., Julian’s fellow-student, to whom, from 
barbaric Gaul, he wrote a somewhat envious letter of advice as to his 
studies, becomes in this version Ammonius. The unknown Amerius, 
to whom Julian wrote Letter LY., to console him on the death of his 
young and virtuous wife, becomes Himerius, Prefect of Egypt. Was 
this the same as the sophist Himerius? We should also like to know 
whether he was the successor of the prefect Ecdicius, the recipient of 
Julian’s instructions as to the banishment of Athanasius, the safe disposal 
of the library of George, and the encouragement of the art of music. 
(Hertlein, Letters V. IX. L. LVI.) AticE GARDNER. 


THE HOUSE OF ETHELWULF. 


Onz of the most puzzling episodes in early English history is the con- 
spiracy of Ethelbald against his father, at his return from Rome. ‘He 
travelled back to his country,’ says Asser, ‘ bringing with him Judith, the 
daughter of Charles, king of the Franks. Meanwhile, however, while 
king Ethelwulf stayed so long! time beyond sea, an infamy against the 
custom of all Christians arose on the western side of Selwood. For King 
Ethelbald, the son of King Ethelwulf, and Alstan, bishop of the church 
of Sherborne; Eanwulf, also, alderman of Somersetshire, are reported to 
have conspired that King Ethelwulf, on his return from Rome, might 
never be received back in the kingdom. This misfortune, unheard of in 
all former ages, very many impute to the bishop and alderman only, by 
whose counsel they say this was done. Many also ascribe it to the king’s 
insolence ; for that king was obstinate, both in this matter and in many 
other perversities, as we have heard by the report of some men, which 
also the event showed of that which followed.” 

‘For as he returned from Rome, the aforesaid son of King Ethelwulf, 
with all his counsellors, or rather conspirators, endeavoured to accomplish 
so great a crime as to drive back the king from his own kingdom: which 
neither God suffered to be so done, nor the nobles of all Saxony * agreed to. 
For lest there should be incurable danger to Saxony, while father and son 


1 This must be the meaning, though the word is tantillum. 
2 Viz. his unlawful marriage. 


* Le. the English kingdom as regarded by a Welshman—not Wessex, as distinct 
from the Jutish Kent. 
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made war—yea, lest with the whole nation rebelling against both the 
internal disaster should daily increase more cruelly and more bloodily—by 
the unutterable kindness of the father, and assent of all the nobles, the 
kingdom, united before, is divided between the father and the son, and 
the eastern parts are assigned to the father, the western, on the contrary, 
to the son. For where the father by a just judgment ought to have 
reigned, there reigned the unrighteous and obstinate son : for the western 
part of Saxony was always of higher rank than the eastern. 

‘When, therefore, King Ethelwulf arrived from Rome, the whole of that 
nation, as was meet, so rejoiced at the coming of their elder,‘ that, if he 
allowed, they desired to drive out his obstinate son Ethelbald, with all 
his counsellors, from any share in the kingdom. But he, as we have 
said, with excessive kindness, and following prudent counsel, not to bring 
the kingdom into peril would not have it so done. And Judith, the 
daughter of King Charles, whom he had received from her father, he bade 
sit by him on the royal throne without any dispute and hatred of his 
nobles, even to the end of his life ; contrary to the perverse custom of that 
nation,’ where the rank of queen had been abolished, in detestation of the 
crimes of Edburgh. 

At one time Mr. Freeman went so far as to question the truth of the 
whole story, and its authenticity as part of the text of Asser, but for 
this there seems to be no justification. The story is told quite in Asser’s 
manner, and there is no documentary evidence for its omission ; it is re- 
cognised by the twelfth-century chroniclers, who pass by the really inter- 
polated story of the cowherd. The only evidence against the story is the 
silence of the official chronicle; and this silence is not quite complete. 
The Chronicle’s statement that the people ‘ were glad ’ at the king’s return 
is naively superfluous, until we see how Asser explains their joy. And 
why, unless it was under discreditable circumstances, is the fact not 
mentioned of Ethelbald being made king in his father’s lifetime? It 
is implied in the statement of the length of his reign. The compiler, 
writing under Alfred’s eye, might desire or might be bidden to spare his 
brother’s memory; he keeps absolute silence on the undoubted fact of 
his scandalous marriage. But Asser, writing for his own countrymen, 
could treat Ethelbald’s crimes as freely as Edburgh’s. 

Still the story is, we repeat, a puzzling one. It is intelligible that a 
petulant and wilful youth should, with or without provocation, have 
rebelled against his father; but how came he to gain the support of a 
powerful party, headed by statesmen of experience, including a prelate to 
whose high character Asser himself bears witness? And if the nation 
at large was honest and loyal, how was it possible or justifiable for ever 
so weak a king, or ever so indulgent a father, to yield to his rebel son the 
better half of the kingdom? One can hardly doubt that Ethelbald must 
have had some plausible case. On the other hand, it cannot, in Asser’s 
impartial judgment, have been a good one. He knew and set aside what 
excuses were made for him ; other excuses, which he does not even name, 
may have existed, but cannot have been sufficient. Thus we cannot 
imagine that Ethelbald was vindicating his mother’s rights against his 


* Senioris, no doubt in the sense of ‘lord,’ not the elder of the two kings. 
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father’s wrong *—hardly that he was vindicating his own rights against a 
prospective wrong. Alfred was his father’s favourite, and his father pro- 
cured that he should be anointed king at Rome; but this surely was 
intended to secure his succession after his brothers, not to supersede 
them. Ethelwulf, who was of mature age in 828, and had a grown-up 
son in 889, must now have been fifty-five at least, which was old age as 
times went. Egbert seems to have lived to seventy—longer than any of 
his successors before George IL; but his son can hardly have reckoned on 
seeing a child of six grow up. Still less can he have expected to be able 
to hand over the kingdom to his yet unborn children by Judith. Ethel- 
bald, on the other hand, was old enough to be associated, at least nomi- 
nally, with his father in the command at the battle of Ockley in 851 ; 
now he was five years older—able, surely, to take care of himself, so that 
his rights or reasonable expectations could not be ignored. 

But perhaps we may infer what Ethelbald’s case was, from the light 
thrown on Ethelwulf’s family relations by the disposal he made of his 
inheritance. It is well known that he left four sons and a daughter, and 
that, after certain bequests to the church, he divided his private property 
among them. Still better known is it that his four sons successively 
occupied the West Saxon throne, and that this was done, in some sort, 
in accordance with Ethelwulf’s will. But the document that gives us the 
clearest and most businesslike recital of these arrangements presupposes 
a quite different state of things from what seems implied in these familiar 
facts. In Alfred’s will there is mention made not of four brothers as 
joint or successive heirs to their father, but of three—Aithelbold, Aithered, 
and Ailfred himself. Athelbyrht is indeed mentioned as king after 
ZXthelbold’s death, but he is described not as brother, but as kinsman 
(mage) to Athered and Alfred. 

Can we account for the co-existence of these different ways of stating 
the same facts? It is generally admitted that Athelstan, who was made 
king of Kent immediately on his father’s succession to Wessex, is not 
likely to have been the son of Osburgh.6 What if Ethelbert were his 
own brother ?—then Alfred’s language is accounted for. He had two 
brothers, full brothers, and Ethelbert was a less near kinsman. Now, if 
this was so, it will appear that Ethelbald was, during his father’s absence, 
confronted by a natural rival, from a plausible dispute with whom arose 
what Asser considers an unnatural rebellion. If Athelstan and Ethelbert 
were sons of a first marriage, it will follow—if they were illegitimate, it 
would still be presumable—that Ethelbert was older than Ethelbald ; 
Athelstan, at any rate, was the eldest of the whole family. He had 
held the post of king of Kent unchallenged for a number of years, and 


5 The notion that Ethelwulf divorced Osburgh to marry Judith rests entirely on a 
misunderstanding of the well-known story of Alfred’s education, which is supposed to 
prove that Osburgh lived till 860, or later. What Asser really tells us is (1) that 
Alfred, by the culpable neglect of his parents (Ethelwulf and perhaps Judith), never 
learnt to read till he was twelve or more ; (2) that, nevertheless, he got some literary 
education by learning English poetry by heart ; (3) that the beginning of his love for 
poetry dated from his mother’s lifetime, or, indeed, before Alfred’s last parting from 
her—i.e. before he was five years old. No doubt a child of four or five who can and 
will learn a volume of poetry by heart is—as rare a character as Alfred was. 

° Alfred was born in 849; Athelstan can hardly have been under fourteen in 839. 
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apparently had proved worthy of his race and rank. But after his victory 
at Sandwich he disappears from history ; in all probability he, like his step- 
mother, died during his father’s absence on the continent. Who, then, was 
to be his successor in Kent; and who was to be regent in Wessex till 
Ethelwulf’s return? If Ethelbert were the eldest surviving son, and 
Athelstan’s own brother, he was the natural successor to the former 
office at least. On the other hand, it is likely that Ethelbald already held 
the second ;7 what else does Asser mean by calling him king before his 
rebellion ? and, if so, his designation to this might seem to give him a 
claim to succeed to what must still have been regarded as the higher 
post. 

Between the brothers, then, a contest might be natural, and it is con- 
ceivable that, when Ethelwulf offended West Saxon feeling by giving 
royal rank to his young bride, this act was honestly or artfully put 
forward by Ethelbald’s partisans as a plea in his behalf even against his 
father. Osburgh plainly had held no such rank, and her son may 
have resented the coronation, or even the marriage itself, as an insult to 
her memory as well as to himself. Thus, if Ethelwulf decided in Ethel- 
bert’s favour, Ethelbald might pass on into a refusal to acknowledge his 
father’s authority, and might be able to carry his party along with him. 

As to the merits of the prior dispute, we should from the modern 
point of view make it turn on the legitimacy of Ethelbert’s birth. That 
of Athelstan’s has been doubted; all we can say is that Ethelwulf left 
the impression on posterity, not of a man who became devout after a 
more or less vicious youth, but of a good dull man, with a pious, perhaps 
a clerical, training, who was enabled to discharge an arduous task with 
honour by sheer conscientiousness and trust in good advisers. But we 
must remember that it was a gradual work, not complete before the 
eleventh century, for the laws of Christian matrimony to be practically 
enforced, at least upon kings ; and a prince who had a concubine need not 
have been a profligate. It is certain that the position held by Athelstan 
is compatible with his being born of a union less regular than that with 
Osburgh or Judith; he was probably, at his father’s accession, the only 
one of his sons old enough for office. On the other hand, if he and 
Ethelbert were born in wedlock, it is-still possible that their mother was 
of lower rank than Osburgh, the heiress of the Jutish princes of the 
Meons in South Hampshire. Or there may have been the feeling that 
Ethelbald took precedence of his elder brother as the son born of a 
reigning king. We know that more than a century later, at the death of 
Edgar, there was a party in favour of the succession of his son by his 
living wife, though St. Edward’s legitimacy was unquestioned. Alstan 
may have now urged the arguments, whatever they were, which it then 
needed St. Dunstan’s influence to set aside. 

If Ethelbald had not only a strong party but a plausible case, it is 
easier to understand how compromise was the wisest course—indeed, the 
only alternative to civil war. The compromise adopted agrees with the 
view that the controversy was, in the first instance, for the succession to 
Kent rather than to Wessex. That Ethelwulf should remain sovereign for 


7 It would be carrying conjecture too far to ask if Ethelwulf had created a new 
appanage of the shires west of Selwood, so that this was Ethelbald’s kingdom, 
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life was the least that he could ask; that Ethelbald should receive 
Wessex at once was the most that he could expect; while Ethelbert was 
not ill used if, though he did not obtain Kent at once, he remained the 
unquestioned heir thereto after his father. 

But when the rivalry between the two elder brothers had been so em- 
bittered, how was peace to be restored between them? or how to be 
maintained between the two younger? Apparently, their rivalry was to 
be removed by dissociating their interests altogether: neither was to be 
the other’s heir, but the throne of Wessex was to pass, after Ethelbald’s 
death, to his younger brothers Ethelred and Alfred. 

This arrangement was open to the objection that, if it in some sort 
restored harmony in the family, it sacrificed such unity in the kingdom as 
had been attained by Egbert. If Ethelbert had left children, Kent might 
have been separated from Wessex; if Alfred had been any less eminent 
than he was, the sons of Ethelbald or Ethelred might have disputed 
the succession with him, as one of them actually did with his son. But 
perhaps the result proves that Ethelwulf was right in risking everything 
for the sake of immediate peace; his younger sons learnt to follow his 
example, not Ethelbald’s. On Ethelbald’s death, they allowed Ethelbert 
to reunite the kingdom, though to the prejudice of their rights under their 
father’s will. Ethelbert, on his side, ‘ kept his kingdom in goodly concord 
and great peace,’ and his family too. We know not if he was married or 
had children ; but his sons certainly never became rivals to his brothers, 
who lived with him as acknowledged princes. Ethelbert’s reign, unlike 
Athelstan’s, two generations later, is not marked by any great personal 
exploit ; but, notus in fratres animi paterni, he may claim a share in the 
glory of theirs. 

For Ethelbald’s marriage it is less possible to make excuse than for 
his rebellion. With Eadbald, doubtless, it had been a following of national 
custom, not of lawless passion, to succeed to his father's wife as well as 
his father’s throne ; but the tradition cannot have failed to be broken by 
two centuries of Christianity. Nor can we admit the suggestion of Kemble, 
accepted by Mr. Green, that here too the English Absalom was no worse 
than Adonijah. Not only is it plain that Asser knows nothing of such a 
plea, but Hincmar, when he married Judith, took for granted that she 
was really undertaking the duties of a wife, and that she was old enough 
to understand them. Doubtless it was cruel to lay such duties on a child 
under thirteen ; it was less her fault than that of the custom of the age, 
that the widow of fifteen did what she did. On the other hand, it was 
the custom of the age,® and her father and bridegroom are not to be 
held personally responsible for it. Yet, if Ethelwulf was not an old man 
befooled by a pretty girl, but a Christian king desirous to bind Christen- 
dom together by every sort of tie, why did he not ask for Judith for his 
son, or, like Charles, promise to let her have his son if she were willing 
to accept himself ? 


8 Alfred married his eldest girl to Ethelred of Mercia when she was nine, which 
Asser considered quite marriageable age. In her case, as in Judith’s, nature avenged 
itself, though less scandalously. The story can hardly be an invention, that the 
poor little thing suffered so much at the birth of her first child that she vowed that 
she would never have another. 
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It seems to be a mistake to argue, as has been done from Cod. Dipl. 
1058, that Ethelbald’s marriage was condoned by St. Swithun. That 
document, dated in the year of Ethelwulf’s death, was doubtless executed 
almost immediately after it. One may guess that the grant to the king 
for life of the bishop’s estate at Farnham was in lieu of a customary 
payment at the coronation. Anyhow, nothing is more natural than for 
the late king’s heir and his widow to sign as king and queen ; we do not 
expect her to define her position as queen dowager. Very likely this was 
the first occasion when the two met ; unless indeed a formal interview had 
followed on the settlement of peace between the father andthe son. Now 
the two would ‘ begin with a little aversion,’ remembering how each had 
tried to exclude the other from their present rank; but the antagonism 
would of itself rouse curiosity. When the young king saw the beautiful 
girl—grown out of childhood since he last saw her, if he ever had, and 
very likely honestly sorry for the loss of her kind old husband—it was his 
instinct to comfort her in the way pleasantest to himself. It was =e 
wicked, but it was very human wickedness. 


Witt1am Henry Srmcox. 


A MEDIEVAL LATIN POEM. 


Tue following short poem was transcribed by me at Wolfenbiittel from 
the MS. which contains Ovid’s ‘ Tristia’ (Gudianus, 192). The MS. is 
sec. xiii., and this poem occurs at the end (fol. 50"), written by the same 
scribe as the rest. The last few lines are difficult to read, owing to the 
last leaf of the MS. having been damaged. The poem is interesting 
partly from the intrinsic cleverness of some of the lines, which form 
@ very good example of leonine verse, and partly because it affords a 
specimen of monkish opposition to the poems of the Goliardi, whose ex- 
hortations to sensual enjoyment are answered in their own strain by an 
assertion of the principles of monastic asceticism. See E. du Méril, 
‘Poésies populaires latines du moyen ge,’ p. 179, where there is a 
fragment of a poem in a similar strain by Bernard of Morlaix. 


Arbore sub quadam dictauit clericus adam 
quomodo primus adam peccauit in arbore quadam. 
femina uicit, adam uictus fuit arbore quadam ; 
femina serpenti mox credidit alta loquenti. 
5 femina deceptos sapientes reddit ineptos ; 

femina te, dauid, et te, salamon, superauit ; 
femina uictorem uicit uictum per amorem, 
femina decepit te sanson (sic), et hoc tua fecit 
femina iob ; uicit genesis quoque quomodo dicit ; 

10 femina dannari (sic) fecit nabaot lapidari ; 
femina, tu christi battiste colla petisti ; 
femina cunta regit, iuuenum sibi colla subegit ; 
femina corda senum necat inspirando uenenum ; 
femina prelatis adimit nomen bonitatis ; 

15 femina ditatur cum presbiteris dominatur ; 
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femina multorum subiit claustrum monacorum ; 
femina perito uix est bene fida marito ; 

femina tune gaudet cum perficit omne quod audet ; 
femina ditabit infernum si satiabit ; 

20 femina que non est fallax hec femina non est ; 
femina bella gerit, uix pacis federa querit ; 
femina se nescit quia femina nulla senescit ; 
femina, nemo furit nisi quem tua flamma perurit ; 
femina uel raro uel numquam cedit auaro ; 

25 femina, multa licet promittas, non amo dicet ; 
femina, donare cessa, cessabit amare ; 
femina dum plorat lacrimosa fronte laborat ; 
femina dum plangit ut scorpius ora perangit ; 
femina uult pungi sua que uult ora perungi ; 

80 femina mors iuuenum portat sub melle uenenum ; 
femina predatur et ob hoc lupa iure uocatur ; 
femina multorum flammas extinguit amorum ; 
femina, te quare multi nequeunt satiare ? 
femina, tu iuras, tu non periuria curas ; 

85 femina, nec iuras sed mortem iure figuras; 
femina, te pulcra signant sub melle sepulcra ; 
femina, tu leporem facis aptum propter amorem ; 
femina, uir mutus loquitur tua signa secutus ; 
femina, mitescit per te lupus, agna timescit ; 

40 femina, te fante mox cera sit ex adamante ; 
femina, uir certe sit amando femina per te ; 
femina, tu uerbis et re plus rege superbis ; 
femina, nullus ita gladius ferit ut tua uita ; 
femina, troia satis dat signa tue probitatis ; 

45 femina, tu tristi cure medicina fuisti ; 
femina sola uale, quia nomen habes speciale ; 
femina stella maris sic uirgo maria uocaris ; 
femina fallebit falsa q, dicere qn cauebit, 
secana (sic) piscibus et mare fluctibus qn carebit 

50 femina corpus opes animam uim lumina uoces 
polluit annichilat necat eripit |j\\\| at. 
femina quem superat numquam uiuit sine pena, 
libertate caret turpi destrictus habena, 
et, nisi mors faciat, non soluitur ille cathena, 

55 felices illi quos non capit ista sagena. 


Line 10: read, femina damnari fecit nabot et lapidari. 
Line 14: praelatis, magistrates. ‘Praelatus, magistratus qui populis preest’ (Du 


Cange). 


Line 40: cera fit? 


Lines 48, 49: corrupt. Secana (a form of Sequana) = the Seine. Thus the writer 
must have been French. Read perhaps: 


femina fallere falsaque dicere quando cauebit, 
secana piscibus et mare fluctibus ante carebit. 


Line 51: perhaps eripit [urit aduncjat. Aduncare = aduncis uolis arripere (Du 


Cange). 


S. G. OwEn. 
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THE DEPOSITIONS OF 1641. 


I am unable to find any proof in those documents to sustain the assertion 
that the deponents were inspired by the ‘intensest hatred’ of the Irish. 
On the contrary, they were ready to tell the good as well as the bad deeds 
done by the latter, vide ‘ Irish Massacres,’ vol. i. pp. 178, 193, 198, 218, 
808, and vol. ii. pp. 50, 85. As regards my estimate of the numbers killed 
out of war, the reason of which Mr. Dunlop desires to know, I gave it at 
page 162 of my ‘ Introduction.’ Mr. Dunlop is alike mistaken in suppos- 
ing that ‘I asked ’ Mr. Froude to write the preface to my work ; and that 
I said I did not ‘ know’ his opinions about the massacres. I ‘ knew’ them, 
but I did not undertake to repeat what he has over and over again said on 
the subject, needless to say, with far greater ability than I could bring to 
bear on it. Iam unable to agree with him in all his opinions about my 
native country, but I have a sincere respect for him, and admiration for 
his genius. I must, however, be permitted most distinctly to deny that 
I ever asked Mr. Froude to write a preface for my work, as Mr. Dunlop 
asserts that I did. Mr. Froude offered, rather to my surprise, to write 
the preface, and I very thankfully accepted his kind offer, on condition 
that there was to be nothing in it which seemed to connect the volume 
with present politics. 

I must still maintain that it was mainly in consequence of the facts 
sworn to in those depositions, facts of rebellion, wholesale murder and 
spoliation, that three-fourths of the soil of Ireland changed hands in 
1649-54 ; that immense numbers of Irish and Anglo-Irish were hanged, 
or banished or transplanted ; and that therefore it is impossible to deny 
the high historical value of those documents, used in successive courts of 
justice, republican or royalist, between 1649-70, in as many successive 
settlements of Ireland, the last of which is, as yet, virtually intact. 

Mary Hickson. 


THE FORGED COMMISSION OF 1641. 


How far Charles I was guilty of instigating the Irish rebellion of 1641 
is a question not easily and perhaps never to be completely and satisfac- 
torily answered. It is generally admitted that in the summer of that 
year he, or his consort Henrietta, entered into negotiations with certain 
of the Irish nobility through the medium of the earl of Antrim. The 
object of these negotiations was to incite the nobles of the Pale to seize 
the chief fortresses for the king, and to depose the lords justices Parsons and 
Borlase, who as nominees of the English parliament might naturally be 
expected to oppose the scheme: For it was Charles’s intention to employ 
the army collected by the late earl of Strafford against the parliament, 
and to this end it was necessary that Dublin as a sort of point d’appui 
should first of all be captured. This seems clear from the earl of An- 
trim’s deposition delivered to the parliamentary commissioners after the 
conclusion of the war, and printed by Cox in his ‘ Hibernia Anglicana’ 
(appendix xlix): ‘The late king, before the said rising of the Irish in 
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Ireland, sent one Thomas Bourk, kinsman to the earl of Clanricard, to 
the earl of Ormond and to the lord of Antrim with a message that it was 
the king’s pleasure and command that those 8,000 men raised by the earl 
of Strafford in Ireland should be continued without disbanding, and that 
they should be made up to 20,000, and that they should be armed out of 
the store of Dublin, and employed against the parliament, and particu- 
larly that the castle of Dublin should be surprised and secured.’ This 
command, however, arrived too late to be put into execution, for by that 
time the 8,000 men had been disbanded and were waiting, some of them 
at least, to be enlisted in the Spanish service. This information was 
conveyed from the earl of Ormond by one Captain Digby, who found the 
king at York on his way to Scotland. It must have been then the month 
of August. The king thereupon, according to Antrim, returned a mes- 
sage by Digby ‘ signifying his pleasure that all possible endeavours should 
be used for getting again together: those 8,000 men so disbanded, and that 
an army should immediately be raised in Ireland that should declare for 
him against the parliament of England, if occasion should be for so 
doing, and to do what therein was necessary and convenient for his service. 
Upon receiving this the king’s pleasure, he, the lord of Antrim, imparted 
the design to the lord of Gormanstown and to the lord of Slane, and 
after to many others in Leinster; and after going into Ulster he com- 
municated the same to many there. But the fools (such was his lord- 
ship’s expression to us), well liking the business, would not expect our 
time or manner for ordering the work ; but fell upon it without us and © 
sooner and otherwise than we should have done, taking to themselves and 
in their own way the managing of the work and so spoiled it.’ 

In objection to this account it is usual to urge that the earl of Ormond, 
notwithstanding his unquestioned loyalty to Charles, was far too good a 
protestant (as witness his conduct in the subsequent negotiations for a 
treaty with the Irish catholics) to consent to such a toleration of the Roman 
catholic religion as would endanger the protestant interest in Ireland, and 
which it is presumed was to be the price of the Irish assistance. This view, 
however, appears to rest on a misapprehension of the wishes of the Irish 
catholic nobility and gentry. No doubt they desired above all things the 
free exercise of their religion; but at the time of their negotiations 
with the king this idea had not come so largely into prominence as it did 
a short time afterwards. What the Irish were especially anxious to secure 
was the long-promised Graces. For the nonce their interests were iden- 
tical with the king’s. From the parliament they had nothing to expect 
but the absolute suppression of what religious freedom they then en- 
joyed. Under the circumstances the substitution of a simple oath of 
allegiance for that of supremacy, the confirmation of their titles, and a 
tacit acknowledgment of religious liberty, seemed a boon sufficiently 
great to draw them to the king’s side. To Ormond, who always depre- 
cated harsh measures against the catholic Irish, this could not be objec- 
tionable. Still Ormond was a protestant, and it was for this reason 
mainly, I think, that Charles employed the earl of Antrim, a Roman 
catholic, but, according to Strafford, no incompetent judge in such 
matters, a man of small ability and mean military skill. This view of the 
earl of Ormond’s complicity in the plot for seizing Dublin castle and 
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ousting the government is confirmed by Sir Phelim O’Neil’s statement in 
1658 to the effect that the earl was represented at the meetings of the 
conspirators by Colonel John Barry, who was very intimate with him. 
This statement will be found in Miss Hickson’s ‘ Irish Massacres of 1641,’ 
ii. p. 191. That the Irish believed Ormond to be privy to the scheme is 
evident from a passage in the ‘ Aphorismical Discovery,’ printed by Mr. 
Gilbert, i. p. 12, to the effect that he had been sworn as one of the 
seventy-eight persons who undertook to secure each his town or fort. 
(Compare Mr. Gardiner’s note on p. 7, vol. x. of his ‘ History of England.’) 
On these grounds, then, Antrim’s statement may be accepted as substan- 
tially true. One clause in the earl’s deposition does not seem to have 
attracted attention, but which may serve to throw some additional light 
on the king’s conduct. Antrim, it will be remembered, was commanded 
to raise an army ‘ that should declare for the king against the parliament 
af occasion should be for so doing.’ Now it will likewise be remembered 
that Charles when he sent this message to Captain Digby was at York on 
his way to Scotland. The idea immediately before him was to induce the 
Scots to abandon their alliance with the English parliament. Deprived 
of their support, he thought himself able, either with or without Scotch 
assistance, to suppress the leaders of the commons at home. It was for 
this reason that this clause was added in the instructions sent to Antrim. 
For a moment after his arrival in Scotland the course of events seemed 
to warrant his expectations. For this reason the conspirators in Ireland 
were not in a hurry to precipitate matters. Their dilatoriness, however, 
did not prove acceptable to the more ardent Irish under O’More and O'Neil, 
who began to think the plot was to be abandoned. They therefore reverted 
to their old scheme, and determining to act by themselves spoiled the 
affair according to the earl of Antrim. By the month of October, how- 
ever, Charles began to see that his hopes of Scotch collusion in his design 
against the English commons were delusive, and he too reverted to his 
old plan—a plan originally prompted by Strafford—-of conquering Eng- 
land by means of an Irish army. Some time in October, then, he des- 
patched Lord Dillon, who was with him in Scotland and in whom he 
reposed full confidence, with a message to the Irish conspirators. But 
again the notification of the king’s pleasure arrived too late ; for by that 
time the north of Ireland was in a state of open rebellion. All this 
seems perfectly clear; but it is a very different matter when we try to 
answer the question—what was the tenor of Lord Dillon’s instructions ? 
Did the king go so far as to give into Lord Dillon’s hands or transmit by 
some other means to Sir Phelim O’Neil the following commission ? 

‘ Charles, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith &c. to all Catholic subjects within the 
Kingdom of Ireland, greeting : Know ye, that We, for the safeguard and 
preservation of Our person, have been enforced to make our abode and 
residence in the kingdom of Scotland for a long season, occasioned by 
reason of the obstinate and disobedient carriage of the Parliament of 
England against Us ; that hath not only presumed to take upon them the 
government and disposition of those princely rights and prerogatives, 
that have justly descended upon Us and Our predecessors, being kings and 
queens of the said kingdom for many hundred years past, but also have 
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possessed themselves of the whole strength of the said kingdom, in 
appointing governors, commanders, and officers in all places therein, at 
their own will and pleasure without our consent, whereby We are de- 
prived of Our sovereignty and are left naked without defence. And for- 
asmuch as we are in Ourself very sensible that these storms blow aloft 
and are very likely to be carried by the vehemence of the Protestant 
party of the kingdom of Ireland, and endanger Our Regal power and 
authority there also; Know ye, that We, reposing much care and trust 
in your duty and obedience, which We have for many years past found, 
do hereby give unto you full power and authority to assemble and meet 
together with all the speed and diligence that business of so great a con- 
sequence doth require, and to advise and consult together by sufficient and 
discreet numbers at all times, days, and places, which you shall in your 
judgement hold most convenient, and most for the ordering, settling, and 
effecting the great work [illegible] and directed to you in Our letters, and to 
use all politic means and ways possible to possess yourselves for [illegible] 
and safety of all the forts, castles, and places of strength and defence within 
the kingdom, except the places, persons, and estates of Our loyal and loving 
subjects the Scots ; also to arrest and seize the goods, estates, and per- 
sons of all the English protestants, within the said kingdom to Our use. 
And in your care and speedy performance of this Our will and pleasure 
We shall rely on your wonted duty and allegiance to Us, which We 
shall accept and reward in due time. Witness Ourself at Edinburgh this 
1st day of October in the seventeenth year of Our reign.’ 

This is the commission as it stands printed by Miss Hickson (‘ Irish 
Massacres,’ i. 114), who copied it out of the Armagh volume of deposi- 
tions, so that her copy may claim precedence over any other. The 
commission, it is generally believed, was published by Phelim O’Neil 
and Roger Maguire on 4 November at Newry, together with the following 
proclamation : ‘ Phelim O’Neil, Rory Maguire. To all Catholics of the 
Roman party, both English and Irish, in the kingdom of Ireland 
we wish all happiness, freedom of conscience, and victory over the 
English heretics, who for a long time have tyrannised over our bodies and 
usurped by extortion our estates. Be it hereby made known unto you 
all, our friends and countrymen, that the king’s most excellent majesty 
for many great and urgent causes him thereunto moving, imposing trust 
and confidence in our fidelity, hath signified unto us, by his commission 
under the great seal of Scotland, bearing date at Edinburgh, the 1st day 
of this inst. October 1641, and also by letters under his sign manual, bear- 
ing date with the said commission, of divers great and heinous affronts 
that the English Protestants, especially the English parliament, have pub- 
lished against his royal prerogative, and also against his Catholic friends, 
within the kingdom of England, the copy of which commission we here- 
with send unto you, to be published with all speed in all parts of this 
kingdom that you may be assured of our sufficient warrant and authority 
therein.’ What then are the arguments that may be adduced for and against 
the genuineness of the commission? Those who believe that Charles did 
really grant the commission to the Irish rebels appear to base their con- 
clusion principally on the following argument. The seal affixed is that of 
Scotland, and the date of it 1 Oct. 1641. During the troubles in Scotland 
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the custody of the broad seal had been committed to the care of the 
marquis of Hamilton, who had enjoyed the king’s confidence and been 
entrusted by him with the task of managing Scotland and reducing 
the recalcitrant Scots to submission. Both he and his underkeeper 
John Hamilton were looked upon as ardent royalists. According to 
the author of the ‘ Mystery of Iniquity,’ Endymion Porter, who after- 
wards played a part in the Glamorgan transactions, and whose subser- 
viency to Charles is regarded as an assured fact, was also sometimes 
entrusted with the care of the seal. Now on 30 September it was agreed 
by the Scotch parliament on the nomination of the king to appoint the 
earl of Loudon chancellor, and the seal was to be handed over to him on 
2 October. On the Ist, then, it was in a state of transition. If, then, 
the king had determined to grant a commission to the Irish, it is supposed 
that nothing could have been easier than by working on the loyalty of 
Hamilton or the underkeeper or Endymion Porter for him to get posses- 
sion of the seal on that day. Further, some time between the Ist and the 
8th it is known that Lord Dillon was despatched into Ireland nominally 
to take his seat at the council-board. What, it is asked, more easy than 
to entrust the commission to him? The coincidence, it is urged, is 
at least extraordinarily suspicious, and this suspicion amounts almost to 
certainty when we remember the repeated assertions of Sir Phelim 
O’Neil that he had the king’s commission for what he did. Brodie, Reid, 
Burton, and Miss Hickson are all agreed on this side. 

In reply to this argument we may say that even admitting for facts. 
what are after all only suppositions, it amounts to nothing more than pre- 
sumptive evidence. Weare prepared to admit the coincidence, for which 
there is another reason. The evidence for the genuineness of the document. 
rests entirely on the supposed loyalty of Hamilton. (See Brodie’s note, 
ii. p. 878, ‘ History of the British Empire.’) Now there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Hamilton had two or three weeks previous to the 
appointment of Loudon gone over to Argyle. (See the letter of Sir Patrick 
Wemyss to the earl of Ormond, dated Edinburgh, 25 Sept., printed in 
Carte’s ‘ Original Letters.’) ‘It had gone hard with the Marquis if he 
had not fallen in with Argyle, who will bring him off. For, believe it, 
the people here are much incensed against him ; but Argyle and he are 
sworn to one another, and so think to carry all business.’ For Hamilton’s 
treachery see Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ History of England,’ x. p. 21-2. It was his 
treachery that led to the quarrel with Lord Ker, and to the event known 
as the Incident. Of the conduct of Endymion Porter and the under- 
keeper we know nothing. Further, granting that there was a commission, 
and that it was sent by Dillon, can we believe that the king would have 
entrusted the business to Sir Phelim O’Neil and not to the marquis of 
Antrim, who had conducted the former negotiations? But we may even 
go farther, and ask is it possible to believe that Charles, notwithstanding 
all his rash and foolish actions, would ever have so far committed himself ? 
Miss Hickson, who has been at great pains over this subject, has alleged 
(‘Irish Massacres,’ i. p. 116) that the main argument against the 
genuineness of the commission rests on a statement made by Dean Ker to 
the effect that Sir Phelim O’Neil at his trial confessed to have cut off the 
king’s seal from a patent he found in Charlemont castle after its capture, 
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which he ordered a Mr. Michael Harrison (if he, the dean, was not mis- 
taken in the Christian name) and another gentleman (whose name the 
dean had forgotten) to affix to the forged commission. On the contrary, 
we are quite willing to put the dean’s testimony out of court, though not 
convinced by Miss Hickson’s argument. It is admitted by all and it 
is beyond dispute that Sir Phelim O'Neil denied emphatically, both in 
court and on the scaffold, that he had ever received such a commission 
from the king. And this the dying statement of a Roman catholic, who 
had nothing to lose and everything to gain by making the admission his 
judges tried to extort from him, is sufficiently confirmed by what we know 
or can gather regarding the history of this commission. 

First: Sir Phelim never allowed any one to examine it so closely as to 
be able to detect the forged seal. Mr. Michael Harrison, whose deposition 
Miss Hickson prints (i. 228-2383), and who was the chief witness against 
Sir Phelim, had very good reason to deny ever having put his hand to 
the forgery, if indeed it was the same person, who, as Sir Phelim (accord- 
ing to Dean Ker) said, fixed the seal to the commission. There were 
many witnesses ready to swear before the parliamentary commissioners 
that ‘Sir Phelim had often told them he had a commission from the late 
king for what he acted in the Rebellion ;’ but no one could say that he 
had seen it, at least sufficiently closely to recognise the seal. And it was 
probably owing to this that the first rumour that got abroad and reached 
the ears of the English parliament was that it was the great seal of 
England that was attached to it. Second: after Sir Phelim had effected 
his purpose of inducing the people to believe that he had the king’s war- 
rant for his rebellion, nothing more was said about the commission. 
What need, we ask, for all those stipulations between the lords of the 
Pale and the Ulster Irish respecting the loyalty of the latter if the former 
knew that the king had commanded them to rise? Why those protesta- 
tions of loyalty on the part of the Ulster Irish themselves if they knew 
they had a commission which not only exonerated them but also autho- 
rised their actions? Why that absolute silence regarding a commission, 
which had it been genuine would have been of the utmost importance to 
the Irish both at the commencement of the war and at any time during 
its progress? To all these queries there is but one answer—the Irish did 
not possess any such commission as is pretended. Bungler that he was, 
Sir Phelim’s only object was to deceive his countrymen and induce them 
to rise in rebellion, whereas they needed no such inducement. That 
accomplished, he thought no more about it till he was placed on his trial, 
and then (let us do justice to his courage, for personally he was brave 
enough) he utterly denied the charge and unburdened his conscience of 
the former deception he had practised under the belief that the justness of 
his cause fully warranted it. And, indeed, so far as the king was concerned, 
he was not altogether without justification. The popular belief that Charles 
was somehow or other mixed up in the business was not without founda- 
tion. For though we must exculpate Charles from ever having granted 
this commission, yet in the eyes of all impartial critics he must appear 
morally culpable of aiding and abetting the rebellion. That the Ulster 
Irish and the catholic Irish generally would ultimately have risen is 
beyond a doubt ; but it was that fatal message brought by Captain Digby 
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to the earl of Antrim that inspired them with the courage requisite for 
the immediate undertaking. What the last message was that Lord Dillon 
brought we do not know, only we may feel assured that it was not to 
countermand the instructions sent by Digby. Whatever it was, it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that it furnished Sir Phelim and Roger Maguire with the 
materials for their forgery. If further proof of the forgery were neces- 
sary, it might be gathered from internal evidence. For, as Mr. Gardiner 
points out (x. 92, n.), Charles would never have spoken of the presby- 
terians as protestants. One word more. It is commonly supposed that 
it was only towards the close of November that the existence of the com- 
mission became known. But it is clear that it existed and was ‘spoken 
about at the very beginning of the rebellion. Thereis abundant evidence 
in the depositions printed by Miss Hickson to prove this ; but what puts 
it beyond a doubt is a proclamation of the lords justices on 30 Oct. against 
the calumny of the rebels pretending to act by the king’s commission 
(Nalson, ii. 638). R. Dunuopr. 


THE BATTLE OF EDGEHILL. 


In the January number of this Review Mr. T. Arnold, in a note on the 
battle of Edgehill, expresses a wish ‘that some competent military man, 
acquainted with the tactics and means of attack and defence which were 
in fashion at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, would take in hand the 
campaigns of our English Civil War, and give us accurate and rational 
accounts of what was done.’ As I have for some years, during time that 
could be spared from professional duties, been engaged on the task of 
collecting materials for a military history of the period in question, I 
venture to put before the readers of Mr. Arnold’s note some of the con- 
clusions I have formed regarding this particular action. Following Mr. 
Arnold’s classification, I propose to examine, first, the sources of infor- 
mation available ; and, secondly, the obscurities, contradictions, and omis- 
sions of the authorities. 

I. Mr. Arnold ranges the sources of information under five heads, 
including contemporary accounts, either by eyewitnesses or by those 
deriving their information at first hand from such observers, and also those 
of more modern historians. 

It appears to me preferable to consider only the statements made by 
contemporaries. It is true that the statements of later writers deserve 
consideration when based upon documents not previously available, or 
upon information specially acquired ; but, judging from internal evidence, 
so much cannot be said of the accounts of the battle given by any of the 
four modern writers mentioned by Mr. Arnold. 

Taking, therefore, only the contemporary authorities, it will be best 
to group them into two classes—Royalist and Parliamentarian—and to 
enter each authority in his own class in what appears to be the order of 
importance. For brevity’s sake the names of the authorities are given 
shortly, and, to facilitate reference to the original documents, indications 
are also given, in the following lists, to the works in which they are to be 
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found, and to the Catalogue of the British Museum for MSS. or rare 
pamphlets. 
Royalist Authorities. 


. Official Account, Thom. Coll. E 126. 24, also in Rushworth. 
Clarendon (History), book vi. 

enasaiten MS. of Life, Appendix to History, edit. 1849. 

. Bulstrode, Memoirs, 1721. 

. Account in Carte’s Letters, vol. i. 

. Warwick, Memoirs, 1701. 

. A Royalist in London, Harl. MSS. 3783, fol. 61, 62. 

. Bernard Stuart, in Harl. MSS. 3788, fol. 60. 

. C.H., in Harl. MSS. 3783, fol. 63, also Ellis Orig. Letters, Ser. II. iii. 301. 

. Verney MSS. (Hist. MSS. Commission). 

Heath’s Chronicle, 1676. 

Sanderson, History of Charles I, 1658. 


CHONAAXhoO SO 


Parliamentarian Authorities. 


. Official Account (by six colonels), Thom. Coll. E 124. 26, also in Rushworth. 
. Fiennes’ Account, Thom. Coll. E 126. 38. 
. Wharton’s Account, Thom. Coll. E 124, 82. 
. Ludlow, Memoirs, vol. i. 1698. 
T. C.’s Account, Thom. Coll. E 128. 20. 
J. B.’s Account, Thom. Coll. E 124. 33. 
. A Worthy Divine, Thom. Coll. E 124. 21, 
. Letter to Lord Mayor, Thom. Coll. E 124. 18. 
. Deserter’s Report (called by Mr. Arnold ‘The Spy’), Thom. Coll. E 244. 2. 
10. Special Passages, No. 12, Thom. Coll. E 126. 1. 
11. Special Passages, No. 18, Thom. Coll. E 126. 26. 
12. Gentleman of Quality, Thom. Coll. E 124, 12. 
13. Captain Keightley’s Account, Thom. Coll. E 126. 13. 
14. Hollis, Memoirs, 1699 (Maseres tracts). 
15. Various, in news from Oxford, Thom. Coll. E 127. 6. 
Vicars (God in Mount). 
May (Parliamentary History). 
Whitelocke (Memorials). 
Rushworth (Collections). 
Spalding (History of the troubles in reign of Charles I.). 
Baillie (Letters). 


DODAAPaAhoON 


In these lists the authorities, whose accounts are evidently based, in 
more or less degree, on the statements of some others in the lists, have 
not been distinguished by a number. They all, however, were in the 
position of getting information at first hand, and occasionally record 
facts or opinions which are useful to the student. 

By comparing these lists with those given by Mr. Arnold, it will be 
seen that an addition of some eight authorities has been made, of which 
number the royalist accounts, in Carte’s Letters, and in the Harl. MSS. 
are of considerable importance. The Deserter’s Report is very valuable for 
its statements regarding the composition of the king’s army, and for the 
positive estimate it gives of the loss of the royalists at the battle. In 
the matter of the relative importance of the authorities I am in accord 
with Mr. Arnold, except in the case of Bulstrode. Bulstrode was a 
soldier, had been under fire before, and, from the internal evidence of his 
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account, separate statements of which are corroborated by other authori- 
ties, appears to have carefully observed and clearly remembered the first 
stages of the action. As he was one who pursued to Kineton, he cannot 
be expected to detail what occurred during his absence from the field, and 
he is candid enough to point out that, in the ‘hurry and smoke’ of a 
‘ set field,’ it is only natural that a ‘man takes notice of nothing but what 
relates to his own safety.’ As some further evidence of his shrewd and 
impartial judgment, it may be noted that he expressly states, with 
reference to the result of the action, ‘I think we had no great reason to 
brag of a victory.’ No other royalist writer makes, with reference to the 
general result of the day, so candid an admission. 

II. In discussing the obscurities, contradictions, and omissions wel the 
authorities, Mr. Arnold notices three points which are uncertain, viz. the 
action of the royalist left wing, the disposition of the parliamentary 
centre, and the position, in battle order, of the cavalry regiment belonging 
to the prince of Wales. The last of these is evidently, however, a minor 
point, when compared with the first two uncertainties. But other diffi- 
culties not mentioned by Mr. Arnold exist, such as the numbers of the 
opposing forces; the exact method adopted by each party of marshalling 
its forces; the position and manner of employment of the artillery; the 
various tactical changes during the course of the fight, and the loss on 
each side. I purpose to consider of these— 

(a) The number and constitution of the troops engaged on each side. 

(6) Their disposition when drawn up in battle order. 

(c) The main features of the combat. 

(a) Ina pamphlet in the Thomason Collection (E 83. 9), and reprinted 
in Mr. Peacock’s army lists, will be found the first published lists of the 
forces of the king and of the parliament. Thomason himself notes, in 
manuscript, the date of the publication of this pamphlet (December 1642), 
which fact would appear to dispose of Mr. Peacock’s contention that these 
lists were not published till after 1 Jan. 1643. Whether or not we may 
fairly accept the king’s list as representing the army engaged at Edgehill, 
there is no question that the parliamentary regiments at Edgehill are all to 
be found in the pamphlet, as well as in a separate list of the army raised 
under Essex (E 117. 3), of earlier date. So that the lists of both royal 
and parliamentary armies may fairly be assumed as representing, on the 
whole, the forces employed at Edgehill, due allowances being made for the 
absence of certain regiments on detached duty. At this stage of the 
inquiry the Deserter’s Report is of singular interest and great importance. 

The king’s ‘ marching army’ is stated in the pamphlet to consist of 
fourteen regiments of foot, each consisting of about one thousand men, 
and some one thousand five hundred cavalry. We know, however, from 
Clarendon and others that, by the time the king advanced on London 
from the borders of Wales, the cavalry had been, by the efforts of Rupert, 
much improved and increased in numbers. According to Clarendon, the 
army of the king, within three weeks of coming to Shrewsbury, amounted 
to six thousand foot, two thousand horse, and one thousand dragoons, 
the foot being divided into three brigades. Confirmation of this statement 
occurs in a pamphlet, ‘ A Remonstrance of the Present State of the Kings 
Armie ... 12 Oct. 1642’ (E 121. 36), which states that a general 
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muster of the royal army was attended by 6,800 foot and 1,950 horse. 
The Deserter’s Account, written after Edghill, agrees remarkably with the 
army list. He gives fifteen regiments of foot, six regiments (forty troops, 
some very weak) of horse, and four regiments of dragoons ; and twelve of 
these infantry regiments, mentioned by him, are to be found in the army 
list. As he also gives the names of the colonels who commanded four 
regiments that were cut to pieces at Edgehill, we obtain, by comparing his 
statements with the list of regiments in the army list, a tolerably accurate 
method of computing the royalist force engaged at Edgehill, though not so 
certainly as to give the actual names of all the regiments. 

In the case of the other army the matter is more clear. We can, by 
comparing the army list with the various independent statements made 
by the different authorities, not only arrive at a very fair estimate of the 
numbers engaged, but at a probability, which is almost certainty, of the 
actual distribution of this force on the field. 

As regards the royalist army at Edgehill, the following statements are 
made :— 


Official Account (Parliamentary). Most of horse on right wing. Left wing 
only ten troops. The foot ‘appeared to us divided into nine great bodies.’ 
King’s forces larger than expected, and estimated by some at 18,000, by 
others at 14,000. i 

Fiennes mentions a similar disposition of the horse, adding that there were 
dragoons also on the left wing. 

T. C. estimates the army at 24,000—an evident exaggeration. 

Captain Keightley says fifteen regiments of foot, and sixty regiments (he means 
troops) of horse. 

Bulstrode gives no detail of numbers, but mentions that dragoons were on both 
flanks, and that the reserve consisted of 600 horse under Carnarvon. 

Bernard Stuart states that the king had 12,000 foot before the battle. 

The Deserter says the king lost 2,000 killed or dispersed. 


The conclusions drawn from a careful study of all the authorities 
bearing on this point are—That the total royalist force at Edgehill 
amounted to 18,000 or 14,000 men, of which 9,000 or 10,000 were in- 
fantry, and 4,000 were horse and dragoons. There was, besides, a small 
train of artillery. 

The parliamentary forces may be estimated with greater certainty. 
The army list, already quoted, gives 20 regiments of foot, each nominally 
1,200 men; 75 troops of horse, each troop consisting of 60 men ; 5 troops 
of dragoons, each 100 strong; besides certain special troops, such as 3 
companies of firelocks, 100 cuirassiers, 50 carbines (these two forming 
Essex’s lifeguard), and a train of artillery. The 75 troops of horse 
were, apparently, ‘ regimented ’ under six colonels. 

A list of the regiments—which are always distinguished in the various 
accounts by the names of their colonels—is of great importance in deciding 
the actual details of the combat and the position of the troops. 


Names of the Colonels commanding Regiments in the Parliamentary Army. 
Earl of Essex. 
Sur John Meyrick. (Left at Worcester.) 
Earl of Peterborough. (In Banbury.) 
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Earl of Stamford. (At Hereford.) 

Lord Say. 

Lord Wharton. 

Lord Rochford. (At Coventry. Came up on Monday.) 

Lord St. John. (Worcester.) 

Lord Brook. 

Lord Mandevile. 

Lord Roberts. 

Colonel Cholmley. 

Colonel Hollis. 

Colonel Bamfield. (? ‘Barkham’ of The Worthy Divine. May have been in 
Banbury. Whitlock says two regiments in Banbury.) ; 

Colonel Grantham. (Escorting guns and train. Arrives Sunday night on field.) 

Sir Wm. Constable. 

Colonel Ballard. 

Sir Wm. Fairfax. 

Colonel Charles Essex. 

Colonel Hampden. (Escorting train. Arrives Sunday night.) 


In this list the regiments belonging to the officers whose names are 
printed in italics were, according to different parliamentary authorities, 
not at Edgehill, being on detached duty as entered opposite to the name 
of each concerned. The rest are exactly twelve in number, and all of 
them are mentioned as being at Edgehill. 

As regards the parliamentary army at Edgehill, the following state- 
ments are made by the authorities :— 


Official account (parliamentary) definitely states that at Edgehill there were 
eleven regiments of foot, forty-two troops of horse, and seven hundred 
dragoons. 

Fiennes has an extra infantry regiment, and makes no mention of dragoons. 

Wharton agrees generally with the official account, though he understates the 
cavalry. 

T. C. has thirteen regiments foot, thirty-eight troops horse, and one thousand 
dragoons. 

The Worthy Divine has twelve regiments foot, fifty troops horse, and two 
regiments dragoons. As this writer was one who passed from rank to rank, 
exhorting the troops to the fight, his statement, when it differs from the 
official account, deserves to be carefully weighed. Vicars (God in Mount), 
it may be remarked, states there were eleven or twelve regiments of foot 
present. 

Captain Keightley’s estimate is very similar to the official account. 

Clarendon (History), stating that the parliamentary forces were superior to the 
royalist, mentions that their right wing consisted of two regiments (i.e. ten 
or twelve troops) of horse, and the left of one thousand horse. There was 
also, he says, a ‘ good reserve ’ of horse. 


Taking the actual regiments mentioned by name in the various 
authorities, we find that there must have been on the ground 12 regiments 
of foot, 42 troops of horse, and 700 to 1,000 dragoons ; and, allowing 
for incomplete numbers, that Essex must have commanded in the field 
a force amounting to 11,000 infantry and 3,000 horse and dragoons. 
While superior, therefore, to the king in infantry, he was weaker in cavalry ; 
and, taking into consideration the greater relative importance of cavalry 
in those days, as well as the superior quality of the king’s horse, it may 
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be assumed that, while the two armies were numerically about equal, the 
preponderance of strength was on the side of the royalists. 

(6) My investigations incline me to differ considerably from the con- 
clusions arrived at by former writers regarding the ranging of the opposing 
armies in battle order. In studying a matter so technical as this is, it is 
essential, as Mr. Arnold points out, that the evolutions and tactics em- 
ployed at the time should be clearly understood. 

The methods of warfare in use during the civil war were animated 
with the spirit, and directly based on the practice, of the two great cap- 
tains of the age—Maurice of Nassau and Gustavus Adolphus. A very 
large number of the officers employed on both sides had served their 
apprenticeships under one or other of these leaders. It is interesting to 
note that Clarendon himself (History), in referring to the very battle we 
are now considering, states that Rupert had drawn a ‘figure’ for the 
marshalling of the royal army (note that Lloyd in his ‘Mémoires’ 
states that Ruthven marshalled the royal army), while Lindsey, the com- 
mander-in-chief, ‘ prefers’ another ‘ figure’ drawn up in accordance with 
the methods practised under the Nassau princes, under whom both he 
and Essex had held commands. It will shortly be shown that the 
formations respectively adopted by the royalists and parliamentarians 
at Edgehill were essentially different in principle—that of Essex being 
in accordance with the custom of the Netherland princes, while that 
of the royalists was somewhat exceptional. May we not surmise, there- 
fore, that one of the grounds of Lindsey’s resignation of the general 
direction of the action was dissatisfaction with the judgment of the king 
in favour of the ‘figure’ proposed or advocated by Rupert ; that it was 
on this ‘figure’ that the royalists were ranged; and that it was in part 
due to these new evolutions that the king at Edgehill failed to secure 
the victory so confidently expected by his officers at the opening of the 
fight ? 

In drawing up troops of all arms ‘ in battalia,’ as the term used at the 
time was—a term which Mr. Sanford somewhat incorrectly translates 
(p. 520) by ‘ setting themselves in battalion’—the usual custom was to 
have, in first line, a certain number of infantry ‘tertia,’ or regiments, in 
the centre, and to ‘wing,’ or flank, these with horse and dragoons. 
Sometimes the intervals between these bodies were very small—not more 
than twenty-five yards ; but in ordinary circumstances it was generally con- 
sidered the better practice to allow intervals between the bodies at least equal 
to the frontage occupied by one of them. About 100 or 150 yards in 
rear of the first line, a second line, arranged similarly to the first line, 
was drawn up, the only difference being that the regiments of the second 
line faced the intervals of the first line, with the object of avoiding 
the disastrous confusion that would inevitably occur were the first line 
broken and forced back on the second. Occasionally a third line sup- 
ported the second; the depth between the second and third lines being, 
however, twice as great as that between the first and second. The pro- 
portion of cavalry in such a third line was usually greater than in either 
of the other two lines. It is well known that the bayonet, although 
invented about 1640, had not at this time come into general use any- 
where, and certainly not in England, as in Sir James Turner’s military 
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essays (1683) the pike is mentioned as still being in use, and this weapon 
continued to be the regular ‘white arm’ of the infantry till quite the end of 
the seventeenth century. In the ‘Gentleman’s Dictionary’ (1708) it is 
alluded to as having only lately become obsolete. The infantry ‘tertia’ 
were, in consequence, composed of musketeers and pikemen in varying pro- 
portions. About the time of the civil war the musketeers were never less 
in number, and usually somewhat more numerous, than the pikemen. 
These latter occupied the centre of the regiment in parade formations and 
field evolutions, the whole body being drawn up ten, eight, or six deep in 
file, the last number being, very soon after the commencement of the 
war, almost universally adopted. The cavalry were drawn up similarly, 
either by troops, or by regiments composed of several troops. The troop 
comprised certain officers, trumpeters, and fifty or sixty sabres. The ordi- 
nary cavalry were armed with the sword and a ‘case’ of pistols. Lancers 
were rarely employed during the war, but heavily armed cuirassiers were 
much thought of, and frequently employed. Cavalry bodies were, in most 
cases, drawn up three deep. Dragoons, at the time, were essentially 
mounted infantry ; and in these modern days, when the use of such a body 
of troops is being revived, it is of interest to note the various duties on 
which they used to be employed during the civil wars. In a general action 
they were frequently mixed with cavalry, or used to occupy posts on the 
flanks of the line. Infantry, usually ‘ commanded’ (i.e. selected) 
musketeers, were often ‘lined’ (or mixed) in small bodies with the 
cavalry, with the object of breaking by their fire the charge of the oppos- 
ing cavalry. This plan, it has been supposed, was the invention of 
Gustavus Adolphus, but, as a fact, it is older, having been employed in 
France nearly acentury earlier than the time of Gustavus. Sometimes 
lines of battle were drawn up by intermingling the cavalry and infantry, 
but the more general plan was as has been described. 

The artillery was at this time very deficient in mobility. Its practice 
also appears to have been very uncertain, and usually very bad. But no 
doubt its moral effect, especially against cavalry, was considerable. In 
battle order it was usually drawn out in front of the line towards the 
flanks ; it also was used, when large intervals separated the units of the 
first line, to occupy those intervals. The germ of a light field gun already 
existed—the ‘leather pieces’ so frequently mentioned in contemporary 
accounts—and such lighter pieces were beginning to be employed as 
battalion guns. The leather guns, it may be stated, consisted of a light 
copper or brass tube surrounded with hempen cord, which again was 
covered with leather; examples of such guns are still to be seen in 
museums in England and elsewhere. 

At the battle of Edgehill almost every one of the technical points 
alluded to was illustrated by the practice of either the royalists or their 
opponents. If anyone should wish to study this part of the subject 
more in detail, perhaps the work of Sir James Turner (‘ Pallas Armata,’ 
1683) is the best authority. He is clearer, and more definite in state- 
ment, than most of his contemporaries, and in Chapter XVII., ‘On 
Embattelling,’ while stating the more modern practice in use when he 
wrote, he constantly makes references to the older methods. 

Before discussing the actual battle orders at Edgehill, it may be as well 
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to mention that regiments then, as now, were usually brigaded under the 
command of a general officer, or a colonel. The brigades consisted 
usually of three or four regiments, and as in marching order the whole 
army was divided into three bodies, called respectively the ‘ van’ the 
‘battle,’ and the ‘ rear,’ it follows that at Edgehill, where the infantry of 
both sides consisted, in each case, of three brigades, each of these brigades 
would naturally be called the van, battle, or rear, according to the order 
of march adopted on that particular day. The importance of this 
consideration will be evident a little further on. 

As regards the marshalling of the army of the parliament, the follow- 
ing statements are made by our authorities : 


Parliamentary official account. Right wing horse three regiments, viz. Essex’s 


regiment commanded by Stapleton, Balfour’s regiment, and Fielding’s 
regiment. 


Next these, the foot in three brigades : 
1st. The ‘ van ’—Meldrum. 
2nd. The ‘ middle ’—Colonel Chas. Essex. 
8rd. ‘In the rear’—Colonel Ballard’s brigade. This consisted of the 

regiments of Lord Essex, Colonel Ballard, Lord Brook, and Colonel 
Hollis. 

In the left wing twenty-four troops commanded by Sir James Ramsay. 

Fiennes agrees entirely with the official account, notwithstanding that he, by a 
slip of the pen, or of memory, curiously transposes the words ‘right’ and 
‘left.’ He adds that the foot was ‘a good space’ behind the horse ‘ when 
we began to charge.’ It is to be remembered that he personally was in 
Balfour’s regiment of horse on the right wing. He also states a fact which, 
on account of his position on the field, he had the best means of knowing, 
viz. that Fielding’s cavalry regiment was behind the other two regiments 
and in second line. 

The lord mayor’s correspondent (No. 8 parliamentary authority) states that the 
wings of cavalry were flanked with dragoons. 

T. C. states that the left wing (of foot) consisted of five regiments (Wharton, 
Mandevile, Cholmley, Colonel Essex, and Fairfax), that of Fairfax being in 
the rear. 

The right wing (of foot) consisted of the ‘lord general’s’ regiments (i.e. 
Essex’s), and comprised Essex’s own foot regiment, and those of Brook, 
Roberts, Hollis, and Meldrum. (Meldrum was colonel of Lord Say’s regi- 
ment at Edgehill; see J. B.’s statement.) 

Official royalist account. On left flank of enemy a hedge was occupied by 
musketeers. 

Bulstrode. Enemy had entrenched their guns. Their horse were ‘lined’ with 
foot on left wing, and spaced at intervals for entrance of reserve of horse. 
On enemy’s right were some ‘ briars’ occupied by dragoons. 

Three guns from left wing of enemy fire on royalist advancing cavalry. 

Bernard Stuart says guns were ‘lined’ among the parliamentary horse, thus 
corroborating Bulstrode. 

London royalist says ‘left wing’ of enemy consisted of three regiments of foot 
and the greater part of their horse. 

Clarendon (History) says there were hedges on right of enemy’s line, occupied by 
musketeers; that on this flank were two regiments of horse, while on left 


flank there was one thousand horse under Sir James Ramsay. The ‘reserve’ 
of horse was a ‘ good’ one. 


Taking all these statements together, and with proper allowance for 
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relative weight, it seems difficult to avoid drawing the following conclu- 
sions :— 

At Edgehill, Essex’s battle order was in two lines, each line consisting 
in the centre of infantry regiments, drawn up, probably at full intervals, 
with cavalry on both flanks. 


The first line, commencing from its own right, consisted of the follow- 
ing detail :— 


1. Dragoons occupying enclosed and broken ground. 

2. Cavalry regiment under Stapleton. 

8. Cavalry regiment under Balfour. 

4, Roberts 
Constable 1st infantry brigade under Meldrum—the ‘ van.’ 
Say (Meldrum) 

5. Essex (Colonel Charles) 


Wharton } 2nd infantry brigade under Colonel Essex— 
Mandevile . the ‘ middle.’ 
Cholmley 


. Left wing of horse, consisting of a portion of twenty-four troops, probably 
‘ regimented’ into three or four regiments, and commanded by Sir James 


Ramsay. This cavalry was ‘lined’ with selected musketeers of Ballard’s 
and Hollis’s regiments. 


7. Dragoons and musketeers occupying enclosed and broken ground. 


The second line, commencing enumeration from the right, was as 
follows : 


1. Fielding’s cavalry regiment. 
2. Lord Essex’s regiment 
Lord Brook’s regiment | The first four regiments mentioned forming 
Ballard’s regiment Ballard’s brigade, and Fairfax’s regiment form- 
Hollis’s regiment ing part of Colonel Charles Essex’s brigade. 
Fairfax’s regiment 
. Cavalry. Some of the twenty-four troops commanded by Ramsay. As the 
action commenced it is probable that the cavalry of the second line, on this 
left flank, gradually reinforced the first line with the object of preventing 
outflankment by the superior numbers of the royal cavalry under Rupert. 


For every detail given above authority can be cited ; more space than 
is here available would, however, be required, if we were to examine fully 
the grounds and arguments for each statement. 

The artillery was probably placed in front of the first line, towards 
the flanks, and in the intervals between the regiments. In the cases of 
both infantry and cavalry the bodies were originally drawn up at good 
intervals ; probably on the left wing, as the possibility of being outflanked 
by the royalist cavalry declared itself, the first line was gradually extended 
towards the threatened flank, by bringing up the regiments of the second 
line of cavalry to reinforce the first line. 

The details of the distribution of the royalist forces cannot be deter- 
mined with equal probability. The authorities give us, however, some 
indications of the formation adopted by the king’s marshal :— 


Official royalist account says that there were dragoons on the left wing. 
Clarendon says the infantry consisted of three brigades, respectively com- 
manded by Sir N. Byron, Colonel Wentworth, and Colonel Fielding. The 
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~ king’s guards and Lindsay’s regiment stood next each other in the line of 
battle. The greater part of the dragoons were on the left wing, the cavalry 
here being under Wilmot. Lord Byron commanded a reserve of horse con- 
sisting only of his own regiment. As the result of the action, only one 
brigade of foot was broken and thrown into disorder. 

Bulstrode states that the whole army was in one ‘ body,’ the horse being on the 
wings. The horse were drawn up three deep, the foot six deep. The cavalry 
regiment of the prince of Wales (in which he himself rode) was in the right 
wing, which was flanked by dragoons under Washington. The other flank 
was covered by a regiment of dragoons under Lisle and Ennis. There was, 
he says, a reserve of six hundred horse under Carnarvon. 

Warwick, however, states that there were two bodies of reserve cavalry com- 
manded, the one by Digby, the other by Byron. 

Official parliamentary account says that the royal foot were ‘ divided into nine 
great bodies,’ and that these ‘ came up all in front.’ The horse and dragoons 
amounted in all to four thousand, of which number only ten troops of horse 
were on the left wing. By implication we can gather that the extreme left of 
the royalist foot was occupied by the king’s guards and Lindsay’s regiment. 
At the close of the action two regiments .of the king’s foot retired in an orderly 
manner, and made a stand on some guns protected either by an entrench- 
ment or by a natural ditch. 

The Deserter mentions that four regiments were practically annihilated at the 
battle, and that the regiment of Sir L. Dives also suffered much loss. 

Taking these statements one with another, the most that can be said 
regarding the disposition of the royal army is that the battle order con- 
sisted of a single line of nine regiments of infantry, flanked, as usual, by 
cavalry, the greater portion of which—i.e. about fifteen hundred horse— 
were in the right wing under the command of Rupert. The brigade 
originally detailed for the reduction of Banbury is stated to have been 
that commanded by Sir N. Byron, and its force is said (official account) 
to have been 4,000 men. As the Deserter says the regiment of guards 
contained 1,500 men (the parliamentary authorities also testifying to its 
strength), and as it is probable that Lindsay’s regiment was also a strong 
one, it is a reasonable assumption to suppose that the brigade of Sir 
N. Byron included these regiments and occupied the left of the infantry 
line. Beyond this nothing definite can be asserted as regards the dis- 
position of the infantry. The dragoons were employed on both flanks, 
and there seems to have been a small reserve body of cavalry on each 
wing, Carnarvon (or Digby) in command of that on the left, in all some 
six hundred sabres, and Byron in command of that on the right, con- 
sisting in all of some four hundred sabres. This position is given to 
Byron’s command, as Clarendon says that the reserve, which he also 
states was commanded by Byron, joined in the pursuit of the parlia- 
mentary cavalry when broken by Rupert’s charge. The royal artillery 
was probably disposed in a manner similar to that adopted by the parlia- 
ment, though it is most likely that several guns were massed at a spot 
which gave them protection and possibly a command of fire; for the 
retreating infantry, it is stated, fell back on some such position. 

(c) Inconsidering the main features of the actual combat, the theories, 
relating to the marshalling of the forces, which are now advanced, fit in 
very well with the statements made by the different authorities. The 
action is commenced by artillery fire, which is, comparatively speaking, 
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harmless; the parliamentary left wing is outflanked by Rupert, and after 
the dragoons on both wings have cleared the hedges and enclosures the 
great cavalry attack takes place. Rupert’s charge is perfectly successful, 
and the broken and disorganised enemy are thrown back on the flank of 
the infantry line, and, in the main, on the flank regiments of the second 
line. At the same time, the infantry of the left in first line are taken by 
panic and, breaking away, add to the confusion of the rout; the pursuit 
to Kineton takes place. Meanwhile Wilmot, on the left wing, has been 
gaining ground to the front as well as to the flank, and finally charges, 
and routs, Fielding’s regiment standing in second line; Stapleton’s and 
Balfour’s regiments are missed altogether, having probably advanced 
forwards and inwards towards the centre of the line, to meet and deal 
with the royalist infantry of the left. Owing to the absence of the 
cavalry, the reserves even having joined in the headlong pursuit, this 
infantry is at last destroyed by the combined exertions of cavalry and 
infantry, and the remaining regiments of the king’s army sullenly fall 
back on their guns. At this juncture the royalist cavalry begins to 
return in broken order, having been checked in the pursuit by the ap- 
proach of the parliamentary force escorting the train. It is yet possible 
to retrieve the day, but the ruin of their infantry makes these ill-dis- 
ciplined cavaliers very unwilling to undertake any further effort, and the 
battle comes to a standstill. As Clarendon says, ‘the hope of so glorious 
a day was quite vanished;’ and the two armies, or rather the rem- 
nants of them, stand in the twilight of the waning day, uncertainly 
watching each other, till ‘night, the common friend to weary’d and dis- 
may’d armies,’ parts them. And so ends the first of those drawn battles, 
of which there are so many instances in the history of the civil war. 

The battle of Edgehill is a remarkable illustration of the force of the 
military maxim, the utterance of which is often attributed to some great 
modern leader, but which, if not stated at some still earlier period by 
some more ancient tactician, is to be found in the ‘ Art of War’ of Roger 
earl of Orrery (1677), where it is laid down that ‘ whoever has the last 
reserves is very likely at last to be the victorious.’ W. G. Ross. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF GUSTAVUS III OF SWEDEN. 


THE assassination of Gustavus III (16 March 1792), at the very moment 
when that adventurous prince was about to lead the first coalition 
against revolutionary France, was an event of European importance. It 
is not, however, with the consequences of the catastrophe, but with the 
catastrophe itself, that we now propose to briefly deal, for documents have 
only recently come to light which make it necessary to completely rewrite 
the history of the fatal masquerade at which the ‘ royal charmer’ lost his 
life. Sierakowski’s circumstantial description ' of the murder, which has 
hitherto been the authorised version, and of which the numerous French 
versions are only so many copies, may now be regarded as apocryphal. As 


1 Histoire de Vassassinat de Gustave III. . . Par un officier polonais (Count Siera- 
kowski] témoin oculaire. Paris, 1797. 
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early as 1885 the author of the article ‘ Ankarstrém’ in the ‘ Biografiskt 
Lexicon é6fver namnkunnige svenska Min,’ submitted this histoire of a 
témoin oculaire to such a damaging criticism that it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find the historian Schinkel? making use of it twenty years 
later. Still, it remained the only account by a professed eyewitness till 
the executors of the historian Fryxell, in 1882, published the Léwenhjelm 
MS.* Léwenhjelm was the constant companion of the king throughout 
the 16 March, and was the first to hasten to his side after he was 
wounded. His evidence is therefore valuable, especially as it is partly 
corroborated by two other independent witnesses. G.M. Armfelt, Gus- 
tavus’s favourite, was not at the masquerade when the shot was fired, 
but he arrived ten minutes afterwards, and both his account‘ of what he 
saw, and the report of the Prussian minister Brockhausen® to his court 
(Brockhausen saw the king almost immediately after the catastrophe), 
agree with Léwenhjelm’s narrative. With the aid of these materials, 
supplemented by the brief sketches of Aiguila® and Schartau,’? who seem 
to have had access to other contemporary sources, as well as by the 
‘ Anteckningar’ of Schréderheim,’ who was with the king in his last 
illness every day till he died, we are now able to construct a coherent 
narrative of the masked ball without having resort to Sierakowski at all. 
The idea of a regicide had long been floating in the air, but it seems to 
have first assumed a practical shape in the narrow mind and ferocious 
heart’ of ex-captain Jakob Johan Anckarstrém, a typical fanatic, with an 
imaginary personal wrong® to revenge. Anckarstrém soon found accom- 
plices in Count Clas Frederik Horn, a frothy young visionary, saturated 
with the most virulent Jacobinism, but who at first shrank from murder 
as ‘too inhuman an expedient,’ and in Count A. L. Ribbing, an ex-officer 
of the guards, who from his tenderest infancy had been taught to regard 
the king as a monster of iniquity. When, then, Miss de Geer rejected 
Ribbing’s suit in favour of Baron Essen, one of the handsomest of the 
royal equerries, the former assumed as a matter of course that it was at 
the instigation of Gustavus, and swore to be revenged. Ribbing possessed 
a resolute temper, and all the sagacity which Anckarstrém and Horn 
needed. He readily entered into their plans, although doubting at first 
whether they were really in earnest, especially after three attempts by 
Anckarstrém to kill the king at the opera house had all miscarried. The 
Gefle Riksdag intervened. Thither Anckarstrém followed his victim, but 
owing to the severity of the weather Gustavus was forced to abandon 


2 Minnen om Sveriges nyare historia. Stockholm, 1855, etc. 

8 G. Léwenhjelm’s Minnen af Gustaf ITI. 

4 Gustaf Maurits Armfelt, af O. Tegner, vol. i. Stockholm, 1882. 

5 Brockhausen’s Dépéche till sit hof rirande Konungamordet. 

® Histoire du régne de Gustave III. Paris, 1815. 

7 Bidrag till Konung Gustaf III historia, dc. Stockholm, 1826. 

8 Anteckningar. Orebro, 1851. 

® Sierakowski’s romantic fable that Gustavus broke off a match between Anckarstrém 
and an actress, and thus made a murderer of the disappointed lover, is disposed of by 
the fact that Anckarstrém (who, by the way, was anything but a Lovelace) was the hus- 
band of a rich and noble lady and the father of a family. A prosecution for sedition, 
unknown to the king, who afterwards remitted the sentence, was the real cause of 
Anckarstrém’s irrational animosity. 
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his usual walks, and the would-be assassin therefore carried his pistols 
about in vain. The king returned to the capital on 25 Feb., and on 
2 March another masquerade was announced. Ribbing, who seems to 
have at last convinced himself that Anckarstrém was no trifler, urged 
him to a fresh attempt, engaging to secure his escape. They both went 
to the masquerade accordingly, and the king also, but so few people were 
present that again nothing could be done. Another masquerade, which 
had been fixed for the 6th, was abandoned, and a week later the last 
masquerade of the season was announced for the 16th. The position of 
the three conspirators had now become critical. They had been so 
sanguine of success that they had imparted their secret to a number 
of political friends, and a single imprudent or repentant word from 
one of these ‘patriots’ might at any moment have brought the active 
plotters to the scaffold. It was plain that if the deed were to be done 
at all, it should be done at once. Accordingly, after a conference at 
Hufvudstad, Horn’s country seat, when the two counts promised to pro- 
vide for Anckarstrém’s children in case he fell, they all three returned to 
Stockholm resolved that the following day should be the king’s last. 
Early on 16 March Ribbing hastened to break the news to General 
Pechlin, without whose connivance no plot in Sweden could possibly 
succeed. This once redoubtable party leader, after nearly half a century 
of successful treachery and treason, had been forced by the revolution of 
1772 to retire into private life, where he had ever since remained. He 
was now on the verge of the grave, but his appetite for intrigue was 
as keen as ever, and for the last two years he had been the soul of a 
conspiracy for subverting the government—a conspiracy so vast as to 
embrace half the Swedish aristocracy, and so secret as to even baftle 
the vigilance of Liljensparre, Gustavus’s terrible minister of police. 
Ribbing was amazed to find that Anckarstrém’s enterprise was no secret 
to Pechlin, who had already heard it from Baron Bjelke, though how 
Bjelke came to know it is a mystery which, as we shall presently see, he 
carried to the grave with him a few days later, under circumstances which 
make it tolerably certain that he held in his hand the lost clue to the 
whole of this tangled skein of plots within plots. Pechlin welcomed 
Ribbing warmly, and assured him that a revolution would be mere child’s 
play if only the king were disposed of. A conference of all the leading 
conspirators, except Horn and Anckarstrém, took place at Pechlin’s house 
after dinner, when to every one was assigned his proper réle. It was 
arranged that the moment the king was dead all the principal Gustavians 
should be arrested, the young crown prince proclaimed king with a council 
of regency, and the sovereign estates convened to do the rest. Pechlin 
and Ribbing undertook to crowd the masquerade with accomplices; Johan 
Engestrém was entrusted with the task of framing a new liberal constitu- 
tion; Major Hartmannsdorf and Captain Pontus Lilliehorn were to 
answer for the guards.'® Of all the conspirators, Lilliehorn was the 
most contemptible. Indeed, his crime should be branded as parricide 
rather than regicide. All he had, all he was, he owed entirely to the 
© The disaffection of a large part of the household troops dated from 1789, when 


the king, for his personal security, added to the royal guard some fresh regiments 
whose officers were all plebeians. 
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generosity of Gustavus; at that very moment he was drawing his pocket- 
money from the king’s privy purse. A sordid suspicion that others were 
more freely participating in the royal bounty armed him against his 
benefactor. So little was Lilliehorn suspected, that he presumed, in 
company with some brother-officers, to pay the wounded monarch a visit 
of condolence on the following morning. 

At four o’clock Pechlin’s guests separated, Ribbing returning home to 
make his final arrangements with Horn and Anckarstrém, who there 
awaited him. Anckarstrém employed the next few hours in getting ready 
his weapons. He loaded each of his pistols with two bullets and fourteen 
pieces of lead of various shapes and sizes, and filed the blade of the huge 
butcher's knife with which he intended to complete his crime to a razor- 
like sharpness, besides carefully barbing the point. This improvised 
dagger has been described by those who saw and handled it as one of the 
most frightful weapons imaginable; a wound from it must have proved 
instantly fatal. A little before twelve Horn called for Anckarstrém, and 
at half-past they went together to the masquerade in black dominoes with 
white masks, and there met Ribbing and a number of Pechlin’s acquain- 
tances, all similarly attired. 

Gustavus III always regarded the month of March with a dislike and 
a dread which cannot fairly be called superstitious, as, strangely enough, 
all the reverses of his chequered career had happened in that month. He 
does not, however, appear to have feared the March of 1792 more than 
its predecessors, and the fatal 16th found him in the best of humours. 
Early in the morning he walked with Léwenhjelm in the Haga Park, 
where the new palace, which was to have rivalled the palace at Versailles 
in grandeur and magnificence, was just rising from the ground. Léwen- 
hjelm asked the king when the building would be completed. ‘ Well,’ 
replied Gustavus, ‘if I reach the average age of humanity, I hope to dwell 
in it for a few years before I die.’'! They dined at Haga,'? and went in 
the afternoon to the French theatre, where ‘ Les folies amoureuses’ of 
Regnard was performed, thence proceeding to the opera house, which 
they reached shortly after eleven. The king had a little private apart- 
ment there, where he used to sup with a few companions whenever he 
attended the masquerades. There were with him on the present occasion, 
besides Léwenhjelm, Baron Essen, his chief equerry, Lieutenant Stjern- 
blad, and three attendants. During the repast,!* the page Tigerstedt brought 
in a letter addressed to the king.'* Léwenhjelm, who was sitting at 

" The building was abandoned after the king’s death as too vast and costly. The 
colossal foundations still remain to puzzle or astonish the tourist. 

12 Sierakowski confidently asserts that the king dined at the opera house and 
stayed there for hours, both of which statements are incorrect. He further states that 
Gustavus went to the opera on the evening of the 16th. Now there was no opera at all 
on the 16th, but Aiguila and Liwenhjelm agree in stating that the king went to the 
French theatre in the afternoon. Sierakowski evidently confuses the opera with the opera 
house, and the dramatic performance at the French theatre with the masquerade. 

18 Aiguila says that it was whilst dining at Haga that Gustavus received the 
warning letter ; but Léwenhjelm, as an eyewitness of what happened during the day, 
is a preferable authority. 

M4 Sierakowski states that this anonymous letter was fastened with a wafer im- 
pressed with a seal which led to the discovery of the writer. This is incorrect. We 
shall see presently how the writer of the letter was really discovered. 
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Gustavus’s left hand, turned his head aside while his master was perusing 
it; but, his curiosity being excited by Tigerstedt’s gestures, he peeped over 
the king’s shoulder and perceived that the mysterious missive was written 
‘in pencil, in a large round hand, and had no signature. Gustavus read 
the letter through twice, then smiled and put it into his pocket without 
saying a word to any one. 

After supper, Léwenhjelm asked the king whether they should mask. 
‘No,’ replied Gustavus, ‘run away to your little sweetheart downstairs.’ 
Every one then withdrew except Essen, to whom the king now showed 
the anonymous letter.'° It professed to be written by a stranger ‘ whose 
pen was directed by the voice of conscience,’ began by plainly informing 
the king that for some time past a conspiracy had been afoot to take away 
his life, and warned him that the murderers had fixed that very night for 
carrying it out. The writer earnestly adjured Gustavus not to appear 
at the masquerade, and then proceeded, with a strange mixture of bombast 
and impudence, to extol his own virtue and patriotism and to lecture his 
sovereign on his public and private misconduct, directly threatening him 
with future disaster unless he amended the errors of his ways. The 
literary style of this singular epistle was as rough as its tone was rude. 
It evidently meant to convey the idea that it came from one of the lower 
classes. Essen, much disturbed, implored the king not to go to the 
masquerade, or, if he did, at least to wear a coat of mail beneath his 
mantle. But Gustavus, laughing at his fears, selected a three-cornered 
hat, threw over his shoulders a so-called Venetian silk mantle which left 
the decorations on his breast perfectly visible, and put on a half-mask 
which barely covered his eyes and the upper part of his nose. He was 
as recognisable as if he had been unmasked. He then took Essen’s arm 
and stepped into his private box, which commanded a view of the whole 
of the grand saloon. 

Among the crowd of masqueraders whom the severity of the weather 
had not deterred from attending, the king’s glance fell at once upon a 
group of black dominoes who, whispering together, drew near to the 
royal box, but immediately dispersed again, as if fearful of attracting 
attention. The group in question actually consisted of the assassins who 
had entered the opera house at the very moment when the king appeared 
in his box, and at once perceived him standing there, with Essen by his 
side. 

After watching the scene for fully a quarter of an hour, ‘ as motionless 
as a picture in its frame,’ the king remarked to Essen, ‘ They have lost 
a good opportunity of shooting me. Come, let us go down; the masque- 


8 The exact contents of this mysterious letter will never be known. It was not 
printed as a whole in the official report of the trial of the assassins, and subsequently 
disappeared, or was destroyed. Fryxell, in his collection of original documents, entitled 
‘ Bidrag till Sveriges historia efter 1772,’ has endeavoured to reconstruct this letter 
from its extant fragments, and there can be little doubt that the result thus obtained 
is substantially correct, for Schartau and Aiguila agree with Fryxell as far as they go. 
Sierakowski, with impudent omniscience, pretends that the letter only contained these 
words: Je swis encore de vos amis, quoique j’aie des raisons pour ne le plus étre. 
N’allez pas au bal ce soir. Il y va de votre vie. Now, in the first place, the real 
letter was a long one, and in the second place the writer expressly declares himself to 
be the king’s foe, not his friend. 


NN 2 
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rade seems bright and gay. Let us see whether they will dare to kill 
me!’ The dancing was now in full swing, and as Gustavus entered the 
saloon, leaning on Essen’s arm, he was quickly recognised by the decora- 
tions upon his breast and the vivacity of his movements. A murmur of 
‘There’s the king!’ ran through the room. He took a turn round the 
saloon, and perceiving Léwenhjelm flirting in a corner with his ‘ little 
sweetheart,’ Gustavus stooped down and whispered to her as he passed, 
‘The pretty mask should be very gracious to her cavalier there, for he was 
quite in a hurry just now to run away from me to her.’ He then disappeared 
with Essen into the green room, Horn and Anckarstrém, who had been 
at his heels all the time, waiting for him close beside the side scenes 
among the dancers. They had not long to wait. In a few moments the 
king and Essen reappeared, but they had only moved a few steps for- 
ward, when two large groups of black dominoes, advancing from opposite 
directions, ran together so as to catch the king in their midst and make 
further progress impossible. Then a hand tapped Gustavus lightly on the 
shoulder, and a voice exclaimed, ‘ Bon jowr, beaw masque !’ This was Horn’s 
signal to Anckarstrém, who, instantly pressing the muzzle of one of his 
pistols to the king’s body, discharged its contents into his back '® a little 
above the left hip. Léwenhjelm, who heard the muffled report from where 
he was sitting, and was under the impression that some practical joker had 
let off a squib, hastily quitting his partner, forced his way through the 
crowd to restore order. Surprised to find the king and Essen, with their 
masks in their hands, hemmed in on every side by a surging throng of 
black dominoes, he inquired what was the matter. ‘Some villain has 
shot the king!’ exclaimed Essen, casting a searching glance around him. 
Too horrified to speak, Léwenhjelm drew his sword, and, standing in 
front of the wounded monarch, drove back the throng. A guardsman, 
following his example, drove them back from behind, till the two had a 
clear space around them as far as their swords could reach. But for their 
promptitude there can be little doubt that Gustavus would have been dis- 
patched upon the spot.!7_ Anckarstrém, in his first surprise at the apparent 
failure of his pistol-shot, had dropped all his weapons on the floor. He 
now mingled with the crowd and raised the cry of fire, which was taken 
up by his accomplices to create confusion and facilitate escape. But 
above the din rose the voice of young Captain Pollet, one of the 
king’s adjutants, ordering the sentinels to close all the doors, an order 
they instantly obeyed. The king had already commanded those about 
him to discover and seize but not to hurt the murderer. As the truth 
gradually became known, most of the spectators were filled with indigna- 
tion, and those persons who wore black dominoes were roughly handled. 
The unfortunate monarch, still supported by Essen, and dripping with 
blood, was escorted back to his little room, where he reclined upon a red 
divan. He bade Léwenhjelm return to the saloon, see how things were 


'6 Aiguila says that the king first felt the pistol at his breast, and by arapid move- 
ment turned it aside. But Anckarstrém, in his confessions, expressly states that he 
crept behind the king in order to make sure of him. 

17 Some accounts say that the king staggered and fell immediately he was wounded, 
but Anckarstrém, in his confessions, attributes_his failure to kill the king outright to 
his own surprise that his victim did mo¢ fall. 
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going on, and say, in answer to all inquiries, that his wound was a mere 
scratch. Léwenhjelm found the music still playing,'* for the orchestra 
and many of the dancers had apparently noticed nothing. On his own 
responsibility he sent for fifty dragoons of the regiment he commanded, 
besides issuing an order in the king’s name that all the gates of Stock- 
holm should be closed till further notice. On his way back to the king 
he was accosted by Ribbing, who asked how his majesty fared. Léwen- 
hjelm replied as he had been told. ‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Ribbing; 
‘may the murderer be brought to justice ! ’ 

A few moments after Anckarstrém’s shot had been fired, the Prussian 
minister, Brockhausen, and the Spanish minister, the Chevalier de 
Corral, arrived at the opera house. On being informed at the door by 
Léwenhjelm of the disaster, they at once solicited and obtained an 
audience. Gustavus received his visitors with a tranquil gaiety which 
they could not sufficiently admire, told them ‘ with the utmost precision ’ 
how the fatal accident had occurred, and added, ‘ How unfortunate that, 
after having braved in warfare the fire of the enemy, I should have been 
wounded in the back in the midst of my own people!’ Their conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the precipitate entrance of the king’s chief favour- 
ite, the famous Gustaf Maurits Armfelt. The man who had faced death 
on many a battle-field with reckless daring stood before the royal couch 
wringing his hands and uttering plaintive cries, the very image of despair. 
‘Be a man, Armfelt!’ cried the king; ‘ you know from personal ex- 
perience that wounds can heal.’ He then dismissed him with some secret 
instructions. 

Meanwhile the news of the catastrophe had attracted the rest of the 
corps diplomatique to the palace, and the corridors leading to the king’s 
private apartment were speedily thronged with diplomatists, court digni- 
taries, and the principal officers of state. The Russian ambassador, 
Count Stackelberg, was amongst the first to obtain admission. No sooner 
did he see the king than his emotion overcame him, and he exclaimed: 
‘Oh, sir, in spite of such a warning to have exposed a life so precious 
to your country and to Europe!’ ‘Thank you, dear count,’ replied 
Gustavus, ‘ but when a madman has made up his mind to sacrifice his 
own life to obtain yours, he must succeed in the long run.’ Most affect- 
ing of all was the scene between the king and his brother, Duke Charles. 
The duke, who had been summoned from his bed at midnight by Lieu- 
tenant Reuterskjéld,'® was so overcome with grief and horror when he 


18 It would appear from this that the violente agitation of Aiguila and the terreur 
générale of Sierakowski are not to be taken too literally. 

1” Whether Duke Charles was privy to his brother’s murder still remains a mystery. 
Sierakowski assumes his guilt as a matter of course, but Sierakowski’s assumptions are 
worth little. Schinkel considers it impossible that the duke could have been a fratri- 
cide, and his reasons are certainly very cogent. Léwenhjelm dismisses the mere sus- 
picion of such a thing with indignant scorn. The story that the duke throughout that 
fatal night lay awake on a sofa in general’s uniform, with a drawn sword in his hand, 
is disposed of by Reuterskjéld’s statement that he found him sound asleep in bed—a 
statement repeated by Schinkel and confirmed by Léwenhjelm and others. This libel is 
supposed to have originated with the page Du Besche, who bitterly hated the duke, 
but Bishop Wallquist also records it. Baron K. D. Hamilton is reported to have stated 
in 1847 that on the afternoon of 16 March, 1792, Gustavus sent him to persuade Duke 
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entered the room, that but for the assistance of the royal pages he would 
have fallen to the ground. ‘Brother Gus! brother Gus!’ was all that 
he could say, and his voice was choked with tears. The king gave him 
a glass of water, or he would have swooned. It seemed to those who 
were present as if it were the duke and not the king who had received his 
death-blow. Finally, Gustavus, who now began to feel faint, was removed 
to the palace. As his litter was borne through the crowded hall, he 
gaily remarked that he resembled the holy father carried in solemn pro- 
cession from the Vatican to St. Peter’s. 

Liljensparre, the dreaded minister of police, had now taken possession 
of the grand saloon, and lost no time in noting down the names and 
addresses of all the masqueraders, who had to pass out before him, one 
by one, between two files of soldiers with fixed bayonets. The assassins 
were not even suspected, and Horn ?° had managed to escape not only 
from the room, but from the town, before Liljensparre had arrived. 
Anckarstrém lingered till the last, and said to the minister, ‘ You won’t 
suspect me, I hope!’ ‘Why you, more than others?’ replied Liljensparre ; 
but from that moment Anckarstrém was a marked man, and three hours 
afterwards he was in custody.”! With untiring energy and almost 
superhuman skill Liljensparre pursued his investigations, and in a few 
days all the ringleaders of the conspiracy were in his hands. It was no 
easy matter to induce them to confess, it was still more difficult to recon- 
cile their conflicting confessions, but Liljensparre’s ingenuity triumphed 
over every obstacle. The anonymous letter was traced to Lilliehorn 
through a baker’s boy whom he had bribed to deliver it to one of the 
royal pages. Bjelke, after destroying all his papers, took poison rather 
than face Liljensparre’s cross-examination, telling the priest who attended 
him in his agony that the king would have nothing more to fear when 
he (Bjelke) wasdead. Pechlin, arrested on suspicion, jocularly remarked 
that it was strange that no conspiracy in Sweden was regarded as com- 
plete unless he was included in it. All Liljensparre’s efforts failed to 


Charles’s wife, and his sister, the Princess Sophia Albertina, to go to the masquerade ; 
that he succeeded in talking them over, but that the duke suddenly came home and 
forbade the ladies to go that night. But the old man’s memory might easily have 
played him false as to an event which took place, if at all, fifty years before. Besides, 
we know that the court was in mourning at the time, which would sufficiently account 
for the absence of the princesses from the masquerade. 

2 Horn had fied immediately after the shot, and succeeded in escaping from the 
city before the gates were closed. Yet Sierakowski tells us: Le comte de Horn 
... parut [before Liljensparre}] comme les autres. . . . Il attribua son air de 
contrainte . . . & la douleur d’avoir perdu son roi. . . . M. de Liljensparre ne crut pas 
devoir le faire arréter {!). This, however, is nothing to what follows: Swccessivement, 
continues the veracious témoin oculaire, parurent les autres chefs du parti des mécontens, 
tels que MM. Ribbing, Engestrim, Bjelke, Liliehorn, le général Pechlin. Ils 
répondirent tous a leur tour, dc. Now, with the single exception of Ribbing, not one 
of these men was present at the masquerade. The inference is, neither was Siera- 
kowski. 

21 Immediately after leaving the opera house Liljensparre summoned all the lock- 
smiths and armourers of Stockholm to the ministry of police to examine the pistols 
and the knife which had been picked up on the floor of the saloon, when Kaufmann, 


the gunsmith of the body-guards, recognised the pistols as having been lately repaired 
by him for Captain Anckarstrém. 
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extract anything from the wily old reprobate. Fresh arrests continued 
to be made daily, Ribbing and Horn having confessed to more than a 
hundred accomplices, and Liljensparre already possessed sufficient evi- 
dence *? to implicate half the nobility, when an order from the council 
of regency, which Gustavus had appointed to rule the realm during 
his illness, stayed the hand of the zealous minister. The political at- 
mosphere had undergone an important change. The nobility now began 
to tremble for their own safety, and were anxious to make their peace with 
the royal martyr. Gustavus, with characteristic magnanimity and fore- 
sight, met them halfway. On the morning after the masquerade he 
told the faithful Schréderheim that, if he recovered, the remainder of his 
days should be tranquil; and on the following day, in an interview with 
his brother, he not only declared his determination to forget the past, 
but solemnly adjured the duke to conceal the names of the assassins 
from the infant crown prince. ‘As destined to rule this people,’ added 
he, ‘I do not wish the seeds of hatred and vengeance to be sown in his 
youthful mind.’ This tacit reconciliation may be said to have been formally 
ratified by Count Brahe’s celebrated interview with the king on the 
following day. Brahe was the premier peer of Sweden, and his great 
name and influence had been invaluable to the nobility in their struggle 
with royalty. He had not set foot in the palace for years, but he now 
begged for an audience as a personal favour, and, kneeling down at the 
bedside of his sovereign, almost apologised for an opposition which, 
determined and uncompromising, had nevertheless always been honour- 
able and conscientious. Gustavus extended his hand, but immediately 
drawing it back he exclaimed, ‘Nay; embrace me, my dear count. ‘Tis 
indeed a happy accident which has enabled me to regain old friends so 
long estranged.’ He then embraced Brahe and assured him that every- 
thing was forgotten. 

The interview with Brahe had such an excellent effect upon the king’s 
spirits that at first, in spite of a naturally delicate constitution and the 
terrible nature of his injuries,”* strong hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. But on the 25th disquieting symptoms supervened, and by the 
28th all hope of saving the king’s life was abandoned. Imprudent diet * 
and the refusal of the royal patient to allow the room in which he lay to 
be thoroughly warmed, hastened the inevitable catastrophe. Nor was 


22 In the post-bag which left Stockholm on the morning of the 16th scores of letters 
were found containing this single phrase : A minuwit il ne sera plus ; arrangez-vous sur 
cela. (Aiguila.) 

23 The wound was first examined not at the opera house, as stated by Sierakowski, 
but at the palace the next morning. The doctors had, however, only been able to ex- 
tract a single nail (Sierakowski characteristically says dowze piéces !), but dare not 
venture upon a regular operation. The post-mortem examination justified their caution. 
It was then found that not only were several small bones in the back fractured, but 
both the kidneys and the liver were seriously injured, and the leather wadding, of 
the charge had adhered firmly aux parties graisseuses du corps. (Aiguila.) 

*4* On the 25th, to Schréderheim’s dismay, and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
doctors, Gustavus, who was in a highly feverish state, ordered and ate an ice. Schré- 
derheim’s evidence on this point is important, as it disposes of the insinuation that 
Duke Charles and the physicians procured the ice in order to complete what Anckar- 
strém had begun. 
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Gustavus suffered to die in peace. He bade those around him, indeed, 
avoid all reference to politics during his illness; but his sick-room was 
none the less the battle-ground of fierce but secret intrigues, down to the 
very moment of his death. Armfelt and Duke Charles had long been 
mortal foes. Both of them were now members of the council of regency. 
But the favourite felt that his power was ebbing away with the king’s life ; 
and in his desperate efforts to retain it he did not even shrink from 
arousing in the naturally suspicious mind of Gustavus the old doubts as 
to the perfect loyalty of his brother which had long remained dormant. 
Armfelt’s efforts to estrange the brothers were, however, only partially 
successful. On the day before he died, the king sent for the duke for the 
last time®* and entreated for the lives of his murderers. The duke was 
deeply affected, but earnestly protested against such an abuse of clemency. 
‘Charles,’ replied the king, ‘it is enough that I desire it. As your 
monarch I command, as your brother I beseech, you to obey me, and you 
shall answer for it to me before God if you do not.’ This solemn appeal 
prevailed, the duke consenting to remit the capital penalty, save only in 
Anckarstrém’s case.”® 

At five minutes to eleven on the following morning, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age, Gustavus III, after receiving the sacrament from Bishop 
Wallquist, passed quietly away, displaying to the last an unexampled 
fortitude in the midst of the most terrible sufferings. Gustavus was 
the last king of Sweden who exercised a European influence, and success- 
fully maintained the balance of power in the north. With him disap- 
peared the last check to Russian aggrandisement, and before the year was 
out, Poland, now without a single ally, fell an easy victim to the rapacity 
of her mighty neighbour. R. Nispet Barn. 


25 This interview, which was related to Léwenhjelm by the page Robert, the only 
other person present on the occasion, would have been impossible if, as some assert, 
the king had died with the conviction that the duke was one of his murderers. Dalberg, 
the king’s former physician, who was only summoned to his bedside when all hope 
was abandoned, pretends that Robert’s narrative is a fable. But it is notorious that 
Dalberg was Gustavus’s deadliest enemy, and his own account of the king’s last 
moments is rejected even by the anti-Gustavian Schinkel as practically worthless. 

26 Anckarstrém was subsequently condemned to stand in the pillory and be scourged 
three days in succession, to lose his right hand and his head, and to be quartered. 
Bjelke’s corpse was first hanged and then buried beneath the scaffold. Ribbing, Horn, 
Engestrém, Ehrensvird, and Lilliehorn were banished, and most of them changed 
their names. Pechlin died in confinement at Varberg, four years later. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Development of the Athenian Democracy. By F. B. Jnvons, M.A. 
(London: Griffin & Co.) 


Tuts little pamphlet of thirty-seven pages shows wide reading and the 
real spirit of enterprise on the part of its writer, who is already known 
as the author of a history of Greek literature; but it is much wanting in 
precision and clearness, and in the technical skill needed for the exposi- 
tion of a theory dealing with difficult historical matter. It is an attempt 
to re-write the constitutional history of Athens; no one as yet having 
found the true key to the solution of its many problems. This key is 
the ¢parpia. Solon’s reforms were ‘the triumph of the ¢parpia over the 
yévoc;’ the revolution of Kleisthenes was the temporary destruction of 
the political power of the gparpia ; Perikles in B.c. 445 once more recon- 
stituted that political power which the ¢parpia continued to enjoy from 
that date onwards, with one brief interval. This reconstruction was, 
according to Mr. Jevons, a fatal step, and the decay and downfall of 
Athens was the direct consequence of it. The reader is led at the outset 
to expect that a flood of new light will be poured upon Athenian history. 
But the results obtained do not seem to fulfil the promise of the first 
two or three pages. After several careful perusals, we leave off with a 
sense that the new microscope with which we have been presented is either 
still very imperfect in its construction, or that it is not calculated to help 
us in examining more than a small part of the field of operations. 

After a short introduction, pp. 6-15 are occupied with an attempt to 
prove that the power of the Eupatrid yévy was broken forty years before 
Solon. This conclusion is based, first, on the argument that in the 
fragment of the Berlin papyrus (ed. Diels, p. 10) the Damasias there 
spoken of was the archon of B.c. 639; secondly, on the assumption that 
the first of Aristotle’s four ‘ stages’ of democracy (Pol. iv. 6: the word is 
elcoc) represents the Athenian constitution before Solon; thirdly, on 
analogy from the early history of Rome, the ¢parpia being assumed to be 
of precisely the same nature as the curia. Next (if I understand Mr. 
Jevons rightly), Solon’s share in the ‘ evolution of the democracy’ was 
merely this: abandoning the Eupatrid yévn to their fate, he definitely 
made membership of a ¢parpia the criterion of citizenship; here it is 
assumed with Petitus that the law ascribed to Perikles by Plutarch 
(Per. 37), which limited the rodreia to children of two Athenian parents, 
was really first enacted by Solon. Under Solon, therefore, the gparpia 
triumphed over the yévoc; and thus is reached Aristotle’s second ‘ stage’ 
of democracy, where all partake of citizenship who are of legitimate birth. 
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Mr. Jevons’s account of Kleisthenes differs in no essential respect from 
the usual one; he took all political meaning from the phratries and gave 
it to his new demes, thus throwing open the wo:reia to others besides 
gparopec. And thus Aristotle’s third form of democracy is reached, where 
all partake of citizenship who are free and not slaves. Lastly, Perikles, 
though he completed the democracy by the introduction of pay, found it 
advisable (in 445, as we learn on p. 24, though on p. 22 we have been 
told that there are no grounds for fixing the date) to go back a century 
and a half and re-enact Solon’s law, thus reconstituting the dparpia as 
the criterion of citizenship. Here Mr. Jevons tacitly abandons Aristotle, 
in whose account of democracy no hint of such a reaction is to be found. 
There is evidence that Perikles did something—we cannot tell precisely 
what—to define the nature of citizenship; but to argue that he made the 
gparpia once more the political force it had formerly been is surely to 
push a theory too far. Aristotle must have known of a measure so 
extraordinary; but then Aristotle, according to Mr. Jevons, did not 
understand Athenian history (p. 21). But Mr. Jevons does not hesitate 
to deduce the most terrible consequences from this alleged law of Perikles 
and from the re-enactment of it by Aristophon in B.c. 403. ‘ The phratry 
triumphed, but Athens fell.’ Strange to say, the well-known evils of the 
later democracy are to be ascribed to it (p. 87). And the reason why no 
one has ever seen all this before is simply that we have not attended to 
recent researches into the nature of ‘ sib-organisation,’ and especially those 
of Sir H. Maine. No doubt such researches have thrown much light on 
the original nature and early history of groups such as the ¢parpia ; but I 
am at a loss to see how they can give us much help in investigating the 
later history of these groups within the fully developed wéArc. 

But Mr. Jevons is engaged upon a larger work, as we learn from 
a notice at the end of this pamphlet; and we may hope that in his 
‘ Manual of Greek Antiquities’ he will put his views forward with greater 
precision, and in a form which will win them the attention they deserve. 
Should he be able to prove, in a larger and maturer work, that in Athens 
alone, of all states ancient or modern, the ‘ sib-organisation ’ of society 
lived, died, rose again, and finally destroyed the state, he will have made 
a very interesting contribution to our historical knowledge. 
W. Warve Fow er. 


Mémoires d'histoire et de géographie orientales. Par M. J. pe Gorsz. 
No. 1: seconde édition: Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrein et 
les Fatimides. (Leyden: Brill. 1886.) 


In 1862 Professor de Goeje brought out his Mémoire sur les Carmathes 
du Bahrein as the first instalment of a series of treatises on special points 
of oriental history and geography. Two other numbers followed: one 
was on the Futih el-Sham ascribed to El-Basri, the other was entitled La 
Conquéte de la Syrie. Circumstances prevented the author from continu- 
ing the publication, but meanwhile the value of his brochwres was uni- 
versally recognised, and all three ran out of print. He now proposes to 
reissue them and to carry out his original plan of an extended series of 
similar works, and as a beginning he has published a revised edition of 
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the first number, on the Karmatis or Carmathians of the Arabian province 
of the Bahreyn. 

The rise and constitution of this extraordinary secret society form one 
of the strangest chapters in the history of Islam, and one which, though 
often discussed, has never before received the scientific treatment which 
M. de Goeje has bestowed upon it. The new edition is considerably 
enlarged, and the influence of the Carmathian heresy upon the Fatimis 
of North Africa is traced in some detail. The two movements were in 
reality, as M. de Goeje shows, but one, and the study of Fatimite history 
is incomplete without an examination of the diabolical principles and 
deadly organisation of the Carmathians and their successors, the ‘ As- 
sassins.” The memoir is intended for scholars, and it is to be feared that 
only specialists will fully appreciate it, since it assumes more knowledge 
of eastern history than most readers can bring to its perusal. This is 
hardly a fault, when the purpose of the author is scientific and not popular ; 
but the absence of an index to a work which, though small, is full of 
names and events is a misfortune. 8. L.-P. 


Registrum Epistolarum Fratris Johannis Peckham Archiepiscopi Can- 
tuariensis. Edited by CHarLEs Trick Martin, B.A., F.S.A. 8 volumes. 
Chronicles and Memorials. (London: Published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 1882-1885.) 


Ir was not until 1878 that the publication of Canon Raine’s ‘ Historical 
Papers and Letters from the Northern Registers’ first showed that the 
management of the Rolls series was alive to the importance of diocesan 
registers. Since then the four thick volumes of Bishop Kellawe’s 
Durham Register, and the so-called ‘ Register of St. Osmund,’ have been 
given us, and now Mr. Martin’s third and concluding volume of letters 
from the earliest extant official records of the see of Canterbury completes 
the publication of a work of even more general interest to historians. It 
is not too much to hope that they may be speedily followed by the 
registers of Archbishop Winchelsey and his successors ; by the thirteenth- 
century registers of Lincoln, and the almost equally early archives of the 
see of Exeter; by the registers of great prelates like Thomas of Canti- 
lupe, and of great bishoprics like London and Winchester. If it is 
worth while starting a society to print twelfth-century pipe rolls, it is 
surely worth while to print, or at least calendar, all thirteenth-century 
registers. Until this is done they can only remain the happy hunting- 
ground of the local antiquarian or the minute specialist. 

The letters of Archbishop Peckham are a real addition to our know- 
ledge of the reign of Edward I. Though a fair number of them have 
been already printed—some, for example, in Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,’ and a 
large proportion of those affecting Wales in the first volume of Haddan and 
Stubbs’s ‘ Councils’— the great majority are now published for the first time. 
The diversity of their contents well illustrates the wide range of action of a 
vigorous and businesslike archbishop of Canterbury. Peckham’s ability and 
energy, restless ambition, and strong ecclesiastical sympathies led him to 
entertain a very exalted notion of his archiepiscopal duties. He was con- 
stantly busied in the systematic visitation of his province, in carrying on 
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a relentless crusade against pluralists, in stimulating the zeal and pre- 
serving the morality of monks and nuns, in waging fierce war against 
Edward and his ministers for their disregard of the rights of the church 
or their neglect of ecclesiastical decorum, in proving to the Welsh that 
the way of peace and civilisation was better than their obstinate persever- 
ance in laws in which he could discern no rule of justice. Meddlesome, 
pompous, wanting width of sympathy, deficient in simplicity of character, 
lacking even in manliness when he weeps over his debts and declaims 
against his Italian creditors, Peckham was always absolutely honest and 
singleminded in carrying out what he conceived to be his duty. The 
purity of his zeal, his real desire to put down abuses and set reforms on 
foot, do something towards lessening the prejudice which his reactionary 
and anti-national policy cannot but excite. 

But I must turn from the archbishop to his editor. On the whole, 
Mr. Martin has done his duty solidly and well. He has not only given 
us the letters from the register, but has added a summary in English 
of the register as a whole. His prefaces, though not ambitious, are 
laborious and valuable pieces of work. In them he first furnishes a care- 
ful account of the manuscripts he has used, though it perhaps does not 
throw much light on the subject of his book when he describes in minute 
detail those parts of the All Souls manuscript which do not bear upon 
Peckham. He next gives a good account of Peckham’s life, and then 
proceeds to supply us with what may be called explanatory prolegomena 
to the chief questions discussed in the letters. Much of this is very 
valuable. For example, it would be hard to understand the letters con- 
cerning the property of the see of Canterbury at Lyons were it not for 
Mr. Martin’s explanation and the hitherto unprinted grant which he has 
obtained from the Canterbury archives. I may notice that not the least 
valuable part of the introduction is ile occasional inedited document which 
Mr. Martin’s researches have brought to light. Some part, however, of 
these explanations, especially of those about the monasteries, strikes one 
as a little tedious, if not sometimes irrelevant. We can hardly help wishing 
that Mr. Martin had shortened these for a more direct commentary 
on some of the chief points in the letters. In some cases he has done 
this—for example, in the early part of the preface of volume ii., where 
he has given us a very clear and useful view of the conquest of North 
Wales. We should have desired an attempt to characterise the general 
ecclesiastical policy of Edward I, to our knowledge of which the arch- 
bishop’s letters are so valuable a contribution. As it is, Mr. Martin 
hardly brings out even the importance of the council of Reading or the 
statute of mortmain, directly as these bear on Peckham’s career. But 
Mr. Martin has modestly confined his aim to ‘illustrating a few of the 
events of interest with which Peckham was connected,’ and has not risen 
to this higher task. He has concluded his introductions with a long and 
apparently exhaustive account of Peckham’s literary works, including 
both those in manuscript and the chief editions of the comparatively few 
that have ever been printed. This must have involved great labour and re- 
search, the ransacking of many libraries, the consultation of countless cata- 
logues. This bibliography is thoroughly well done, and will be found most 
valuable to the students of medieval thought, theology, and natural science. 
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Mr. Martin is in most cases a careful worker, but a few points in his 
prefaces where he has tripped may be noticed. He tells us that only five 
dioceses possess registers of earlier date than Peckham’s—i.e. Lincoln, 
York, Wells, Worcester, and Hereford ; but the Wells registers only begin 
in 1309, while those of Exeter commence as early as 1257. St. Bonaven- 
tura, he says, ‘held a theological professorship at Paris from 1253 to 1256.’ 
Now, professor of theology could only mean in the thirteenth century 
doctor of divinity, and the phrase is therefore modern and misleading, 
even when we remember that the custom of the friars’ colleges at Paris to 
set apart one regent doctor to teach theology is a faint approach to the 
modern system of fixed and endowed professorships. He calls Peckham, 
again, ‘eleventh divinity reader’ at Oxford, but his authority (‘ Monu- 
menta Franciscana,’ p. 550) only speaks of him as the eleventh friar who 
had taught divinity there. The naive remark that ‘education at the 
French university (i.e. Paris) was by no means rare in the thirteenth 
century’ equally shows a want of acquaintance with the history of 
medieval universities, which is rather a serious deficiency for a writer on 
so great a doctor as Peckham. The statement that ‘dominus implies a 
degree in arts rather than in theology’ is hardly correct. No master in 
any faculty would be called ‘dominus,’ a title which was at Oxford ordi- 
narily applied to bachelors of arts, and in some Italian universities was 
even applied tostudents. Theoretically, perhaps, a bachelor in divinity or 
law might be called ‘dominus,’ but as in most cases they would be 
masters of arts the term would hardly ever be so used. It would have 
been clearer to suggest that Peckham was a bachelor when he joined the 
friars. 

Mr. Martin says that the first year of Peckham’s archbishopric was 
spent in Kent and Sussex, and near London. Sussex is probably a slip 
for Surrey ; Peckham was naturally very often at his houses at Mortlake, 
Lambeth, and Croydon. ‘Near London’ is a vague phrase for the sys- 
tematic visitation of the diocese of London, that occupied a good deal of 
the new archbishop’s superabundant energy in 1279. Again, consistency 
in the spelling of proper names, a very unimportant thing in itself, is yet 
desirable in a work of learning. It smacks of carelessness to speak on one 
page of ‘ Tedisius de Camilla’ and on the next of ‘Theodosius.’ ‘Gnosall’ 
is, rather than ‘ Gnoushale’ or ‘ Cnoshale,’ the modern form of a Stafford- 
shire village that figures constantly in one period of Peckham’s corre- 
spondence. The ‘ Bruges’ mentioned among a group of western midland 
place names is of course Bridgnorth, and should have been called so. 
‘Penkridge’ should either be always thus spelt or always ‘ Pencridge,’ 
and not sometimes one and sometimes the other. An account of the 
quarrel of Peckham with Thomas of Cantilupe is incomplete which gives 
no reference to Mr. Webb’s elaborate introductions to the expenses roll of 
bishop Swinfield, a piece of work which, based on Cantilupe’s register, 
should have been particularly attractive to the editor of another register. 
Amauri de Montfort, Mr. Martin says, renounced the priesthood, but 
was he ever ordained priest? He was a clerk and a papal chaplain, 
and it is true that he gave up the ecclesiastical profession. As Rishanger 
(p. 99) says, ‘renuncians clericatui miles efficitur,’ but all ‘clerici’ were 
not priests, and it was a harder matter to ‘ renounce the priesthood.’ 
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In spelling Welsh names Mr. Martin was ill advised in following in 
many cases the book that he calls in the notes ‘Caradoc’s History of 
Cambria.’ He probably means the work of Dr. David Powel and 
Humphrey Llwyd, first published in 1584; but without venturing on an 
opinion as to whether any part of that work had for its basis the chronicle 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan, we may be sure that it is at least impossible 
that Caradoc, who lived in the early part of the twelfth century, could 
have written the history of the latter part of the thirteenth. Mr. Martin 
is still less happy when he follows the spelling of Woodward’s history of 
Wales, a modern book of which a critic said that it was ‘most painful to 
the feelings of a Welshman to witness the mutilation of the high sound- 
ing and significant designations’ of Welsh place names in that volume 
(Arch. Cambrensis, new series, iii. p. 297). The spelling in Rymer is 
certainly ‘ perhaps incorrect,’ but is that of Peckham any better? Why, 
then, does Mr. Martin in his English headings to the letters retain the 
imperfect phonetics of Peckham’s scribes? Though many of his remarks 
on the Welsh conquest are excellent, yet here and there he rather fails 
in bringing out the points. He does not, for example, seem to realise the 
importance of Edward’s concessions at the peace of 1267; and the whole 
of the earlier story would have been more intelligible if told in relation to 
the barons’ wars, with which it was so intimately connected. Llewelyn, 
if a vindicator of national independence, was also quite as much a great 
baron who made common cause with Simon de Montfort. Again, it is 
hardly scholarly to quote Carte as an authority for the behaviour of the 
Welsh magnates in London in 1277. 

Mr. Martin is wrong in saying, with reference to the war of 1282, that 
‘all the English chronicles speak of Llewellyn (it should of course 
be Llewelyn) ‘and David taking Rhuddlan and Flint castles, and of the 
imprisonment of Clifford ;’ and in his statement that the capture of Ha- 
warden is mentioned by none of the English writers. The Annals of 
Worcester say Hawarden castle was attacked, and so agree with the Brut 
y Tywysogion (An. Mon. iv. 481). Trokelowe (p. 839) names no castle as 
the place of Clifford’s capture, though he afterwards mentions the capture 
of Flint. Rishanger (p. 97) makes David alone capture Clifford at Ha- 
warden, and thus force Llewelyn into the war. Mr. Martin, again, speaks 
of the ‘new castles of Lampadarnvaur’ (it should be Llanbadarnvawr) 
‘and Aberystwith ;’ but reference to the authorities quoted in the notes, 
to say nothing of local geography, would have taught him that there was 
only one castle—that, namely, of Aberystwith, a place which was till 
quite the other day in the parish of Llanbadarn, and which in the middle 
ages was often called the ‘new town of Llanbadarn.’ David was not 
executed on 80 Sept., as Mr. Martin says; the parliament of Shrewsbury 
met on that day. David’s condemnation was apparently on 8 Oct. (Cont. 
Flor. Wig. ii. 229). 

Quite inexcusable is it to attribute to Richard I the saying that he had 
‘ married his daughter luxury to the Black Friars.’ Richard died in 1199. 
The Black Friars—i.e. the Dominicans—were not founded till 1216, and 
luxury was hardly, as Mr. Martin doubtless knows, the most conspicuous 
characteristic of the earlier stages of the mendicant orders. Perhaps he 
means ‘ black monks ;’ if so, a terrible suspicion is raised as to whether he 
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is clear as to the difference between a monk and a friar. More probably 
he is repeating a secondhand story without a thought as to its probability. 
Mr. Martin ‘ reminds the reader’ that ‘ by this time’ (i.e. 1283 or 1284) 
‘ the king’s son Edward had been born at Carnarvon, and the new line of 
English princes of Wales-began.’ The latter half of this statement is in 
a sense true, for the English princes of Wales began when the ‘ principality ’ 
was annexed to the crown; but Mr. Martin obviously believes the old 
story that Edward 1 made his son prince of Wales at his birth. We may 
‘remind’ Mr. Martin that Edward of Carnarvon was not made prince of 
Wales before 1301 (Annals of Worcester, An. Mon. iv. 548; see also Arch@o- 
logia Cambrensis, i. 142-145), and there had not yet been established a 
‘line’ of English princes of Wales ; for the custom of bestowing this title 
on the. heir-apparent only grew up gradually, and Edward III was probably 
never prince of Wales at all. Nay, when Edward was born at Carnarvon 
his elder brother Alfonso was still alive, so that there was no immediate 
probability of his becoming king. All these are trifling mistakes perhaps; 
but they go to show that Mr. Martin is stronger as an editor and archi- 
vist than as a general historian. But historical power is surely necessary 
for the series which includes so much of the best work of Dr. Stubbs. 
Mr. Martin deserves every historical worker’s warm thanks for his full 
and fairly accurate index. It is not, however, by any means absolutely 
free from errors. Here are some instances. In p. 1107, under ordinations 
held in Croydon Church, there are only references to pp. 1049 and 1051 ; 
there should also be references to pp. 1031 and 1046, and, if the arch- 
bishop’s chapel at Croydon be included, to p. 1084. Under ‘ David, brother 
of Llewellyn,’ he omits the very important reference to vol. ii. p. 445, 
where is set out at length ‘the complaint of the lord David ’—i.e. the ex- 
cuses alleged by David for his attack on the English castles, from which 
sprang the conquest of North Wales. But the worst confusion I have 
discovered in the index is under ‘ Ely, Nicholas of, bishop of Winchester,’ 
where there are given references to pp. 81 and 92, though there we only 
find letters to the bishop of Ely (quite a different person) and to p. 140, 
where is a letter to Pope Nicholas III. As long as ‘ Ely,’ or ‘ Nicholas,’ 
occurred in the name, it was enough for the index-maker to jumble them 
up into a single heading. It is from no wish to disparage the solid value 
of Mr. Martin’s labours that I have dwelt, with perhaps unnecessary 
minuteness, on the large crop of small errors which are to be found in 
the prefaces and index of his work. It is a pity that they give an air of 
slovenliness and inaccuracy to what is in most respects so valuable and 
painstaking an edition. Happily the main thing is the text of Peckham’s 
letters, and no one could have any complaint as to the fidelity and care 
shown by Mr. Martin in working from his manuscript. T. F. Tour. 


The English Parliament in its Transformations through a Thousand 
Years. By Rupvotr Gnetst. Translated by R. Jenery SHEE. 
(London: Grevel & Co.) 


Ir is good, sometimes, to see ourselves as others see us; and it is a friendly 
critic who here télls us the story of our constitution in a manner somewhat 
different from our own writers. ‘There are two opposite errors,’ says a 
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great English authority, ‘into which those who study the annals of our 
country are in constant danger of falling—the error of judging the present 
by the past, and the error of judging the past by the present. The 
former is the error of minds prone to reverence whatever is old, the latter 
of minds readily attracted by whatever is new. The former error may 
perpetually be observed in the reasonings of conservative politicians on 
the questions of their own day. The latter error perpetually infects the 
speculations of writers of the liberal school when they discuss the trans- 
actions of an earlier age. The former error is the more pernicious in a 
statesman, and the latter in an historian.’ Gneist speaks out against the 
latter error. He had already given us the ‘History of English Self- 
Government’ and the ‘History of English Administration,’ and had 
combined them into a ‘History of the English Constitution.’ It re- 
mained to complete the series by a book on the English parliaments. 
The very titles and order of these publications give us Gneist’s point of 
view. We must not connect the ‘History of the Constitution’ merely 
with that of political parties; we must look at the organic life of the 
nation as a whole. Our parliaments have varied so much that, to a 
superficial observer, they might seem to be parliaments of different 
nations, since they occupied, in relation to the crown, in every century a 
different position of right and might. Yet there prevails in them an 
inner unity, to which there exists no parallel, when we look at them in 
connexion with the administration of the country and of the local com- 
munities: whereas the parliamentary system is nothing apart from the 
administrative law and the local self-government which are the stable 
foundation of the whole superstructure ; the life of the state depends on 
the coherence between all classes. In nine essays, therefore, Gneist gives 
a biography of our representative assemblies, which have an inner unity 
and continuity as if these were but nine days in the life of a man of 
worth, who through all the trials and errors of his mortal life remains 
true to his nature and his convictions. Political writers erred when they 
fashioned out of fragments of this constitution, as it existed in the 
eighteenth century, a universal ideal of a representative constitution. 
This, under conditions totally different, could only result in an imitation 
of the outward uses and abuses of the English parliament, and in fatal 
misconceptions, from which European nations are still suffering. Our 
institutions were rooted in the English soil, and cannot be rightly treated 
of apart from the whole life and growth of the nation. Gneist therefore 
tells us a number of home truths. The early times were not so free as 
we make them out to have been; the early parliaments had little import- 
ance, our modern system has been created much more by the administra- 
tive action of the king’s council than historians allow, our house of lords 
no more represents the Anglo-Saxon assembly of wise men than the 
commons do, at least in our sense of a body giving assent to the levying 
of taxes. Nor did the witenagemot really elect or depose kings. It was 
the strong Norman centralising power that welded the English institutions 
into a coherent whole, and gave England the start in the race over the 
nations of the continent; it was the strong Tudor organisation that 
carried us safely through our most dangerous crisis; the constitution 
attained its perfection in the eighteenth century, when the nation had 
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succeeded in reconciling the antagonisms between society, state, and 
church, so that the three were completely harmonised. Since that time 
the system has been shaken and loosened by the intrusion of the new 
social elements of modern industrial life, so that the development of a 
new social order is now making itself felt, and any great social change 
involves a corresponding political change. 

Taking even a larger view, Gneist lays it down that there is a reci- 
procal action always going on between state and society, church and 
state, constitution and administration, throughout the whole range of the 
life of the nation, and each onward step in the history leads to the next 
in natural sequence; parliament is but the connecting link between ‘state 
and society. And more generally still, man’s free will is largely under 
the determining influence of the outer world; his life depends on his 
environment. Political theory may regard men as free and equal, but in 
the organism called society, which represents man’s combined effort to 
make himself a home in the wild world of nature that surrounds him, 
there reigns supreme that unchangeable principle in the world of material 
endowments, viz. the dependence of the poor on the rich. Such depend- 
ence is the unfree element in every state, and it produces that everlasting 
conflict of interests which strives, on the one hand, to strengthen and 
intensify that dependence, and, on the other, to dissolve and annul it. 
The power of the state and of the church here comes in to check and 
override the narrow interests of the ruling classes. The king’s office 
became the mainstay of an organised body of executive officers and of a 
legislation directed to this object; his judicature prevented the develop- 
ment of close guilds, set aside the manorial jurisdiction, prevented any 
further development of serfdom, and held together all classes of society 
under one law and jurisdiction, under one right of family and of property, 
and prevented the inauguration of a separate birthright, in respect of 
knights, citizens, and peasants, severally, as on the continent. The loss 
to such separate class interests was the gain of the commons as a whole, 
and thus the counties and boroughs, similarly organised, obtained that 
firm cohesion which was the cause of the ever-increasing share taken by 
the house of commons in the business of parliament. ‘ Thus was begotten 
that power of resistance which gloriously overcame the absolutism that 
had returned once more under the Stuarts.’ 

In much of the history Gneist of course agrees with our own writers, 
such as Freeman and Stubbs; it may be instructive to consider some of 
the points in which they differ. He has little new to say of the early 
times, and only begins with the year 800: was he thinking of Milton’s 
description of the battles between the kites and crows? The powers 
of the witenagemot have been over-estimated, but it had the rights of 
legislating, of deciding on peace and war, &c., which were wholly lost 
under the Norman absolutism. The Norman kings rid England of the 
great earls, and put the local power into the hands of their own sheriffs, 
who, besides managing the county court, made the tourn of the hundred 
twice a year, and annually revised the lists of the frankpledge, i.e., of 
those who kept up the local police. By the new exchequer system the 
kings were independent in matters of finance, the administration of 
justice was in the hands of their officers, the feudal levies served on the 
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king’s mere summons, all legislation was by royal ordinance—what was 
there left for any assembly of wise men todo? During the first century of 
Norman rule, therefore, there was no assembly possessed of a legislative 
capacity, and the English writers are wrong who say that the witenagemot 
lived on, though in an altered shape, and handed over its power to the 
great council. It is true that the Conqueror held great cowrt days on 
the three great christian festivals, as of old, but it was merely to feast and 
display his splendour. The summons was addressed to nearly the same 
prelates, earls, court functionaries, and lords as in the witenagemot, but 
what was wanting to such court days was any real control over affairs, 
over legislation or administrative measures, or over the church. The 
whole development of the constitution from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century would involve a contradiction were the notion as to a parliament 
possessing legislative capacity having previously existed to find acceptance. 
In reality the legislative assemblies disappeared, and the local self-govern- 
ment was transformed into a provincial administration by royal bailiffs- 
But then the excess of royal power worked its own cure. This omni- 
potent royal prerogative, by subjecting all free property to equably gradu- 
ated services to be performed in the army, the law courts, the police, and 
in the paying of taxes, laid, through such services exacted from the higher 
classes, the foundation of the sturdiest aristocracy in Europe. Conscious 
of the justice of its claims, and borne up by the identity of interests of all 
the propertied classes, the nobility, after the passing of the great charter, 
took the lead in opposing the absolute power of the king, obtained a share 
in the constitution and administration of the state, and the monarchy under 
Edward I accorded to it its fair and equitable position in the English 
self-government. It was the pressure of absolute power that fused all 
classes into a coherent mass, able to hold its own and to demand securities 
for freedom. 

And what does Mr. Freeman say to this? ‘ According to Gneist, who 
has given too much faith to the dreams of Thierry, the assembly which 
the English looked on as a continuation of the witenagemot, and the 
Normans as the baronial court of their lord, was neither the one nor the 
other, but a mere gathering for show. Nobody doubts that the gemdt, 
both before and after the Conquest, was a court festival; the question is 
whether after the Conquest, as well as before, it was not a great deal 
besides. Gneist confutes himself by bringing together many cases where 
national business was discussed. Yet he leaves out the greatest of all 
—the entry in the chronicle, 1085, of the discussion which led to the 
taking of Domesday. There is a certain element of truth in his view. 
No one doubts that the spirit of the assembly had uttterly changed. No 
one doubts that the authority of the two Williams and of Henry I was 
practically absolute. But Gneist’s way of speaking implies a break in 
outward form which never happened. It implies a formal distinction 
between Normans and English which was never drawn. It implies that 
the spirit and even the form of deliberation must have ceased because the 
king’s will was practically supreme. Readers of Gneist would certainly 
think that the formal change was far greater than it was. When he says 
that in truth the witenagemot existed no longer, his words are just 
patient of a correct meaning; but no one would find out from them that 
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the word witan remains in use as long as the English chronicle goes on, 
and that it is continued in the form of sapientes in Latin writers after- 
wards. The facts of the case, indeed the whole history of the English 
constitution, cannot be better summed up than in the passage from Allen 
which Gneist quotes and ventures to dispute.’ And yet do our two autho- 
rities differ much? They agree that the Norman kings were practically 
absolute, they agree that old forms were kept up, but Gneist perhaps does 
not allow enough for the value of retaining old forms, into which the 
breath of life may again be breathed. He compares the way in which 
free forms were retained under the Roman empire, but the comparison 
shows the difference ; the free nation had perished in the one ¢ase, it 
survived in the other, and the Anglo-Normans had a security which the 
Romans had not, since the whole nation was armed and the king had no 
standing army. And why should not the Norman kings have kept up the 
old forms? It was the Conqueror’s object to maintain that he was but 
the lawful successor of Edward the Confessor, and he had no jealousy of 
the ‘witan—what could be more convenient than to talk over matters with 
his chiefs, sitting round the fire in the great hall? Gneist does indeed 
allow that the witan had a good deal to do with the succession to the 
throne, but then he adds that all cases of succession to the throne during 
the early centuries of Norman times were irregular and questionable. 
That is, he assumes that primogeniture was the rule, but adds that all 
the instances are exceptions. But the rule of a woman or child or 
childish man in early times means anarchy, while hereditary succession 
comes in naturally enough when society becomes more settled. Even 
under Henry II Gneist says the councils were not feudal parliaments, but 
only assemblies of notables having no permanent standing, though they 
helped to keep up the popular notion that the lex terre, the traditional 
common law, that is to say the customary principles of the law of pro- 
perty and family, cannot be changed without the assent of the nation. 
Here we seem to need a definition of what is meant by parliament in 
early times. Gneist, however, allows so much that we need not quarrel 
with him about the name of the thing, and we can afford to allow that 
our writers have attributed to early great councils too much of the powers 
which belonged to the later parliaments. But no one doubted that the 
assembly lost much power under Norman rule, or again after the wars of 
the roses. The essential point is this, that the king never legislated or 
taxed without the assent of some sort of council. If we compare France, 
we see the difference throughout, as Comines saw it in later times. 
Proceeding onwards Gneist shows that even Magna Charta created no 
parliament in the later sense, but that the leaders of the nation were 
casting about for suitable remedies against bad government, and under the 
schooling of failure in their first efforts came to the conviction that the 
well-to-do classes needed to be fully represented in order not merely to 
check the king’s tyranny, but to support his lawful power against the 
equal danger from the over-powerful nobles and prelates, and that they 
found the remedy in the system of estates, and that the great statesman 
Edward I carried out the plans in which his teacher Simon de Montfort 
had failed. Here again, while our writers regard the king’s privy council 
as being a sort of permanent committee of the great council, which had 
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of course to go about with the king to transact ordinary business, since 
the great council only met occasionally, Gneist rather looks on the great 
council as being only the permanent council with extended powers, and 
expanded by writs being addressed to the most prominent among the 
barons. This great assembly is called a parliament in its capacity of 
making laws, a council in the sense of its being an enlarged state council, 
and a court (cwria) as being the highest court of law. Then again, when 
the commons appear, Gneist disagrees with Stubbs as to the town 
members being elected in county court, and thinks Riess has shown they 
were elected in the towns themselves. Here he might have quoted the 
return from the sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1295. ‘ There is no city or borough 
in Oxfordshire except the town of Oxford, and the writ which came to me 
was sent on to the bailiffs of the liberty of that town, and they answered 
me that by the assent of the community of the town of Oxford there were 
elected under the writ two burgesses, Thomas de Sowy and Andrew de 
Pyrie.’ But he hesitates, and rightly, about accepting Riess’s explanation 
of the reason why the small boroughs soon ceased to send members. 

There are many other points on which Gneist lays stress: e.g. there 
was no counting of votes at first either in elections or in parliament ; 
people assented or dissented by acclamation, much as in the early German 
assemblies mentioned by Tacitus. And again, our parliaments begin by 
offering lists of grievances, like the gravamina of German diets, or the 
cahiers of the French states-general ; it is by slow degrees only that they 
win power. Most true; but our writers allow it, and Gneist perhaps 
overrates the amount of difference. Later on he sums up matters very 
pithily ; thus as to the seventeenth century : ‘ The Stuarts lacked the in- 
telligence needful to carry out the national aims. Hitherto the monarchy 
had risen or declined in almost alternate generations; now the decline 
showed itself in a whole dynasty, and through three generations. Hardly 
ever has a reigning family occupied the throne so destitute of feeling for 
the duties of a king. Their views and actions have little in common 
with the character of the English royalty and the English people, but 
resemble rather the policy of the house of Guise, and are influenced by 
the religious struggle in Scotland. However different in character, these 
four kings have one thing in common—a total want of sense and under- 
standing for the national rights.’ 

The Reformation had for a time brought confusion into the relations 
between church and state. The Tudors had retained the bishops, 
not as an order instituted by Christ, but as officials useful for securing 
church discipline ; but when the puritans set up the presbyterian rule as 
being of divine right, the bishops answered by reasserting the view that 
their calling was by divine appointment, and allied themselves with the 
equally divine monarchy that nominated them. This led to a struggle, 
and it was not till this struggle was over that the Anglican church gained 
an intimate connexion with the life of the nation. ‘ At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it comprised, with unimportant exceptions, the 
entire population of England and Wales, and was bound up once more 
with the most vital interests and the ideas of the ruling classes of society, 
though admittedly at the same time exposed to the peril of worldly- 
mindedness and ambition.’ The reign of George III, when the gentry 
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were supreme, is to Gneist the culminating point of the constitution ; it 
was to this supremacy that all had been tending from the first. And he 
perhaps will not meet with universal assent when he says: ‘ In the course 
of the American war George III alone sometimes represented the interests 
of the state in firm and manly fashion. The question must not be judged 
according to the colonial policy of the present generation. The reproach 
of cowardly love of peace, which was directed against Walpole’s adminis- 
tration, might have been deserved by George, had he (regardless of the 
consequences for the maintenance of the English colonies) left the rebel- 
lious colonists to themselves. The United States could hardly have 
attained a national constitution that would live and last had they gained 
their independence by such an abandonment, instead of by the honourable 
and manly struggle to which they owe all that is best in the constitution of 
their union. In like manner George was justified in taking to himself the 
credit of being the only magistrate who did his duty in the wild Gordon 
riots against the catholics. Again it was his merit that, by a quick resolve 
at the last moment, the country was preserved from the injurious India 
bill which Fox had already passed through the lower house. In his strong 
opposition to catholic emancipation it was not merely a scruple of con- 
science as to his coronation oath that prevailed in the king’s mind, but 
also an insight into the immeasurable consequences of the step as regards 
the constitution of the country.’ But setting aside modern colonial ideas, 
were not the best statesmen of the day, Chatham and Rockingham and 
Burke, opposed to the king’s American policy? And was not the India 
bill drawn up by Burke, who knew more about the condition of India than 
most Englishmen ; and did not the directors of the East India Company 
complain that Pitt’s bills were just as bad? The fact was that the time 
had come for taking the government of India out of the hands of the 
company ; but Burke’s bill was not judged on its merits, or rejected from 
any consideration for the benefit of India or of England, but on grounds 
of party policy at home as understood by the king. What the effect of 
George III’s refusal to give the rights to the catholics of Ireland which he 
had granted to those of Canada has been we know only too well. But 
setting aside political views, and looking only to constitutional matters, 
we find Gneist allowing that the rule of the gentry destroyed much of the 
old local self-government, that they neglected the interests of the weaker 
classes, injured the workmen by excessive customs duties, and lavishly 
incurred public debt. The beginning of chapter vii contains a heavy 
indictment against their system of police, of poor law management, of 
their influence on the church, the universities, education, and health, which 
we have hardly room to quote. And he laments the want of peasant pro- 
prietors and the state of the agricultural population. It is curious to see 
that Lecky places the ‘golden period of our constitution between the 
reform bill of 1832 and the reform bill of 1867, when the intelligent middle 
classes were the true centre of political power.’ On the whole, Gneist 
thinks we have no longer the same firm foundation for our parliamentary 
system as of old, and that government by party must soon come to an 
end. He apparently does not allow enough for the restoration of local 
government which is going on both in town and country. But he pro- 
bably does not agree with Hume’s view that absolutism will be the ewtha- 
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nasia of our constitution, and he winds up his friendly warnings with 
words of good omen: ‘It is for the good of nations as well as of men to 
encounter such trials, and the whole past history of England, as the moral 
consciousness of the nation has fashioned it through the development of 
a thousand years, justifies the confidence that this nation will meet the 
storms impending and find in its own past the materials for reconstructing 
its free state system; as the German nation has done, whose latent 
strength has always Jain in what we may call the cell-system of its local 
communities.’ 

We are sorry not to be able to speak well of the translation, but it is 
often unintelligible without reference to the German ; and there are some 
strange expressions, such as availed of, happened on. There are not a 
few mistakes, and some unintelligible insertions, such as, under James I, 
‘quarrels as to taxes, monopolies, and the Scottish union (covenant),’ where 
Mr. Shee has inserted covenant—can he have been thinking of the Solemn 
League and Covenant? A simple sentence is awkwardly misrepresented 
in ‘ The extension of the district system was adjoined to boroughs’ (p. 113), 
where the German is, tritt dazu die Ausdehnung des Systems der Kreisver- 
bande auf eine ansehnliche Zahl von Stéidten. We must not perhaps 
blame him for following Gneist in speaking of Sir John Hampden, and of 
Robert Fitzwalter, Earl of Dunmore (Baron of Dunmow). Good transla- 
tions of Gneist’s series of works on England would be of the greatest 
service. For modern times few men have studied our blue-books as the 
German writer has done. His knowledge of what the executive adminis- 
tration effected for Prussia has quickened his sense for like services in 
England, on which we perhaps have not laid sufficient stress. 

CuarRLEs W. Boase. 


Cédigos de Espaiia. Coleccién completa desde el Fuero Juzgo hasta la 
Novisima Recopilacién. Publicala D. ManceLto MARTINEZ ALCUBILLA. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Madrid: J. Lépez Comacho. 1885, 1886.) 


Ir is to be hoped that this convenient collection will attract the attention 
of scholars to the exceeding value of Spanish jurisprudence in the study 
of European law. It occupies truly a unique position, which in com- 
petent hands might yield most fruitful results. Alone of modern nations, 
Spain can trace her laws back to Rome in almost unbroken descent. The 
Visigoths established their domination at a time when Roman civilisation 
was still an object of reverence ; they adopted to a great extent its legal 
formulas, and their code, in its comparative completeness and orderliness, 
offers the strongest contrast to the contemporary and subsequent leges 
barbarorum with which it is commonly classed. Elsewhere, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, the Saxons, the Bavarians, and the other founders of 
the European commonwealths, treated the Roman institutions with con- 
tempt, and regarded their own crude and barbarous customs as alone 
worthy of obedience by free-born warriors. Even in Italy the Lombards 
imposed their legislation on their subjects, to the virtual extinction of the 
imperial jurisprudence. 

In Spain, even the Arab conquest did not overthrow the Visigothic 
code. Preserved by the christian refugees in the mountains of Asturias, 
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when its language grew obsolete it was translated into Romance, and, as 
the ‘ Fuero Juzgo,’ it continued to be the law of the reconquered peninsula. 
When came the great awakening of the thirteenth century, which 
witnessed the organisation of jurisprudence in so many lands—producing 
the ‘ Sachsenspiegel ’ and ‘ Schwabenspiegel’ in Germany, the labours of 
Bracton and Britton and Horne in England, those of St. Louis and of 
Beaumanoir and De Fontaines in France—Spain was not idle. France 
was adopting imperfectly the revived Roman law, which served the 
ambition of the crown in its struggles with feudalism. England rejected 
it in spite of the efforts of Bracton, and so did Germany, at least for a 
time. Spain already had it, modified to a form adapted to institutions so 
different from those of the empire, and she also possessed a legislator of 
whom she is justly proud in the person of Alonso el Sabio. To him she 
owes the codes known as ‘ El Fuero real’ and ‘ Las Siete Partidas,’ which 
are well worthy a far more attentive study than they have yet received. 
The manner in which the forms and principles of the Roman law are 
adapted to the modified feudalism of medieval Spain is full of instruction 
in a body of law which represents the growth and habitudes of a people, 
and not a system evolved by jurists, like the ‘ Code Napoléon,’ and imposed 
on a nation. 

Students of history are beginning to appreciate the fact that there are 
no monuments more trustworthy and more instructive than laws, none 
which shed so much light upon the social life and inner existence of 
successive generations, the standards which they have erected for them- 
selves, their morals and their habits. These contributions to a knowledge 
of the evolution of civilisation are the most important objects of historical 
research, rather than the succession of monarchs and the fate of battles. 
Dynasties pass away, but man remains, and he remains what he has been 
fashioned in the slow development of the ages, by the ancestral customs 
recorded in legislation rather than by the vicissitudes of conquest. 
Thus, what more vivid picture can we have of one phase of Spanish life 
in the thirteenth century than that furnished by the ‘Ordenamiento de 
las Tafurerias,’ or edict of gambling houses, issued by King Alonso ? 
This curious collection of forty-four laws, compiled by Maestre Roldan, 
and promulgated by the king in 1276, sought to diminish the evils of the 
all-pervading passion of the gaming table by legalising it and setting 
bounds to its abuses. These limitations show the monstrous extent to 
which it was indulged. On Christmas eve or day gambling was forbidden, 
because, as we are apologetically told, every one ought to be rejoicing in 
his own home. The rico ome or hidalgo was prohibited from setting a 
dice table outside the front door of his resting place, but could play any- 
where inside. The ecclesiastic who committed crimes in a gambling 
house could not plead benefit of clergy, but had to answer for them before 
the secular tribunals. Money for the stakes could not be borrowed on 
the arms of a cabalilero or squire, or on the body of a christian, Jew, or 
Moor. The blasphemy inseparable from dicing was restrained by heavy 
fines for nobles, while for commoners there were smaller fines or thirty 
lashes, ending, for a third offence, with loss of two finger-breadths of the 
tongue. The regulations for preventing the use of cogged or other 
unfair dice show that cheating had been reduced to a science, and the 
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savage penalties of scourging or the loss of a thumb indicate how ineradi- 
cable it was. Provisions as to players who ran away with the money, and 
punishments for quarrelling and murder in gaming houses, are eloquent 
as to the disorders which Alonso sought to repress. Well meant as was 
this legislation, it failed of its object. Gambling continued to be a pest 
which ravaged all ranks of society, and succeeding lawgivers abandoned 
the attempt at regulation, and contented themselves with efforts at 
repression. 

Although the glossaries and indexes might be fuller, and the type of 
the text could well be more legible, all students of legislation and of 
sociology will thank D. Alcubilla for thus rendering accessible in a com- 
pact form the whole corpus juris of Spain from Visigothic times to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. Henry C. Lexa. 


The Truth about John Wyclif : his Life, Writings, and Opinions. Chiefly 
from the Evidence of his Contemporaries. By JosEpH STEVENSON, 
8.J. (London: Burns & Oates. 1885.) 

John Wyclyff: sa Vie, ses Giuvres, sa Doctrine. Par Victor VATTIER, 
ancien Professeur d’Histoire, Professeur de Philosophie. (Paris: 
Ernest Leroux. 1886.) 


A new life of Wyclif would doubtless be welcome, and the above works 
are very different attempts to supply the want. The former of them has 
been out some time, and the writer was apparently provoked to his task 
by the vagaries of the Wyclif quincentenary celebration committee. They 
may accept the work as an indication of the harm done by approaching a 
purely historic matter in a spirit of partisanship, since Father Stevenson 
has emulated them. It is unfortunate that a work displaying real re- 
search and much ability should have been undertaken in such a spirit. 
The writer regards Wyclif as the originator of the English Reformation ; 
he does not abruptly separate the Lollard movement from the later 
movement, and to this conclusion many facts point, although the writer 
passes them over: trials for heresy—under the Lancastrian and Tudor 
kings—appear in the same localities; the name Lollard is used in the 
proclamations of Henry VIII’s reign, and Erasmus wrote to Hadrian VI 
that the Lollard heresy was oppressa verius quam extincta, so that we 
may assume Lollardry to have been alive when the Reformation began. 
So far one may go with the writer, but we must stop short when he would 
lead us from Wyclif to the Albigenses and their kin. (M. Vattier, on 
p. 282 of his work, puts the matter historically.) The coincidences between 
their opinions and Wyclif’s are slight, and on points not fundamental (of 
marriage we shall speak again); his final views on the Eucharist would 
not have been accepted by them, and the traces of self-development are 
so plain in his case as to make the idea absurd. A philosopher does not 
borrow from ignorant men. But on broader grounds there is very little 
evidence for any Albigensian influence in England: the two facts cited 
—the case at Oxford in 1160, and a letter from Peter of Blois to Geoffrey 
of York urging him to cleanse his province—are counterbalanced by the 
silence of other writers, and the praise generally given to England as 
being free from heresies. The basis of Wyclif’s ideas must be found in 
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the philosophy of his day (as the lately issued ‘De Benedicta Incarna- 
tione ’ makes plainer than ever), and the neglect of this fact deprives any 
biography, even if fairly written, of value. 

But unfortunately Father Stevenson does not take such a view: to 
his mind, Wyclif’s after-life was simply determined by his losing the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall, and not being appointed to the see of 
Worcester—this last fact being accepted on Walden’s sole authority. 
The Canterbury Hall incident merits discussion, especially as Father 
Stevenson, who has not spared labour, refers to two unpublished docu- 
ments (a letter from Langham to Wyclif, and an account of the process): 
in the Lambeth library, for a copy of which we should have been grateful. 
The other documents may be found in the appendix to Lewis’s ‘ Life,’ and 
in Wilkins (Cone. iii. 52). Even Lechler’s account of the matter is 
scarcely clear. He probably goes too far in pressing the distinction 
between preter licentiam nostram (of Islip’s removal of Woodhull and 
his three fellow-monks) and contra formam licentie nostre (of Lang- 
ham’s change) in the royal pardon (dated 8 April 1372 ; document No. viii. 
in Lewis). We may notice that the account given by M. Vattier is im- 
partial, but throws little fresh light on the matter. Father Stevenson 
scarcely brings out the way in which the incident was part of the great 
university struggle between seculars and regulars, and his whole account 
is about the worst part of his book. The regulation of Islip (quoted on 
p. 14 from Wilkins in a translation which does not mark its omissions) 
does not bear his interpretation that the archbishop was absolute in his 
power; it merely makes him the visitor to the exclusion of all other 
jurisdiction. (The regulations which bound the members to abstain from 
efforts after reinstatement if expelled are stringent, and show how Islip 
wished to avoid litigation.) The legality of Wyclif’s dismissal is un- 
affected either by this or by the oath taken by him as warden. There 
is no doubt Islip appointed Wyclif, changing the nature of his founda- 
tion; then he died ‘leaving his work at Oxford incomplete’ (p. 15, quoting 
Birchington in Angl. Sacr.), and Langham succeeded him. Had he not 
wished to change Islip’s plan he would probably have got the royal licence 
for the late change, which was apparently wanting. Instead of this, he 
made the whole foundation monastic (so we may infer from the account 
in the papal mandate, Lewis, 293: et quod idem Andruynus cardinalis, 
prout et melius et utilius pro statu dicti collegii videretur expedire, 
posset a dicto collegio clericos seculares amovere, vel si et wtilius 
videretur pro collegio supradicto religiosos supradictos ab ipso collegio 
auctoritate predicta amovere, ita quod unicum et solum collegium regu- 
larium vel seculariwm remaneret, etc.). This reference to the beginning 
of the process seems to imply wider changes that the substitution of 
Woodhull for Wyclif, and of three monks for Benger and the two other 
seculars. Wyclif’s reference to it in the ‘De Ecclesia ’ (p. 871) seems to 
imply the same. 

Putting aside the pleas advanced on the two sides, the point to decide 
was, Had Langham the right to remove Wyclif? He had the power of a 
visitor ; and to submit to the visitor Wyclif was bound by oath. The 
causes for expulsion are given (Wilkins, ‘ Cone.’ iii. 54) : taking monastic 
vows ; entering the service of a lord temporal or spiritual; idleness in 
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study; being riotous, quarrelsome, or incorrigible. Even the warden, if 
unable to keep peace, or guilty of himself frequently causing disturbance, 
might be warned by the senior fellow, and, if unaffected, could be removed 
by the archbishop. Apparently Islip had experience of such a turbulent 
head, and one may conjecture (as Lechler apparently does) that Woodhull 
had been such a warden. None of these personal causes were alleged 
against Wyclif so far as we know, and we might reasonably conclude that 
Langham, in making the change, exceeded his power as visitor. Whether 
he had done so was a perfectly fair point to argue, and no oath of submis- 
sion or regulations against legal attempts at reinstatement if rightly 
expelled affected Wyclif’s right to argue it. His opponents, however, 
seem to have questioned the legality of his own appointment by Islip, 
which is again a perfectly fair point to argue. 

The matter cannot be absolutely settled; it is absurd to represent 
Wyclif as a martyr on the one hand, or on the other as ‘ a character who 
sometimes appears in the police office and the county court, and seldom is 
admired or respected.’ Even this last piece of character-drawing is not 
enough : the ‘defeat’ in this trial (the litigation was not ended before 
11 May 1370—a date not given in this book) was ‘ an overthrow,’ and led 
Wyclif to an ‘ entire change of tactics.’ ‘ Worcester had already become 
a vision,’ and ‘ Oxford was fast fading into a memory.’ (Nevertheless he 
and his opinions were long popular there, and he lectured there after- 
wards.) The startling result of a trial begun after April 1367, and fully 
ended by the royal licence in 1372, was that Wyclif made ‘ a new depar- 
ture,’ and entered upon politics. This he did by the tract in which he 
calls himself peculiaris regis clericus (Lewis, p. 349)—a tract certainly 
written by 1367, and probably in 1366. Even controversial works need 
not be written so recklessly as this. 

It is, again, curious to find that Wyclif’s political career is represented 
as a degradation, a conception foreign to the time. In becoming the 
champion of the antipapal feeling, he followed impulses natural to 
Englishmen of his day. His power of receiving such impulses (of which 
his whole life is an illustration) was the second determining cause of his 
development ; the first being his philosophical system. For the latter 
Father Stevenson substitutes an inborn inclination to heretical depravity 
and a reception of Albigensian errors ; the former he entirely distorts. 

The writer refers to the articles condemned by Langham (9 Nov. 1868) 
in a letter to Oxford, and seems disposed to ascribe them to Wyclif. 
Several are on the clara visio ; others on natural merit reaching salvation, 
‘and so on ; and some of them could not well be ascribed to Wyclif. Others 
(e.g. 15: nihil est nec esse potest malum solum quia prohibitum ; and 20: 
Deus non potest aliquid adnihillare) have a ring of him; and No 20 
appears as No 4 in the heresies which ‘ primo jactavit in aera (Fase. 
Ziz. p. 2) on taking his doctor’s degree. It may also be noted that the 
introduction to Langham’s articles speaks of zizania, which directly 
suggests a collocation of the two sets of articles. Now 1867 or 1868 
would be a very likely date for the doctor’s degree—a point of some im- 
portance. The question is worth more discussion than is given to it. 

One thing cannot be passed over ; quoting the Trialogue on Matrimony 
(bk. iv. ee. 20-22) Father Stevenson says, ‘ The teaching of this profli- 
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gate reformer is so extravagant and so disgraceful, that it seems to demand 
a special notice’ (p. 151) ; he quotes (c. 22), Veritas quidem mihi videtur, 
quod assistente consensu conjugum et domino approbante, subducto quo- 
cumque signo sensibili, foret satis. He ought to have also quoted the 
question of ‘ Alithia ’ about the celebration cwm verbis de presenti or cum 
verbis de futuro, to which it is an answer. Wyclif is merely discussing 
a scholastic question (of which he says, Non delector multum labi in ista 
materia) discussed in the supplement to the ‘Summa ’ by Aquinas (ques- 
tiones xly., xlvi. in which many analogies to Wyclif's discussion may be 
found). The Tridentine settlement fixed these moot points, although not 
without long discussions (in February 1563). If Wyclif’s words are removed 
from their scholastic background and separated from their context it is easy 
to prove his ‘ profligacy.’ The chapters, however, do not give a low view 
of matrimony, and it is hard that a writer whose mind is always full of 
the relation between Christ and his spouse the church, who closes the 
chapter quoted by saying, Matrimoniwm autem hominum scimus a 
matrimonio Christi et ecclesi@ exemplandum, should be charged with so 
doing. Even were the eharge true as Father Stevenson puts it, he should 
prove it from the popular English works and not from the Trialogue. 

M. Vattier’s work demands less notice; it is a conscientious study of 
the chief works on Wyclif, but in 1886 one might look for something 
more. A book which gives a long list of Wyclif’s writings, a life, and an 
account of his opinions, arouses expectations which are here disappointed. 
No use is made, for instance, of Dr. Buddensieg’s ‘ Polemical Works’ (e.g. 
‘ The Summons to Rome,’ p. 140, a reference to the De frivolis citationibus 
would have been useful); the English works edited by Mr. Matthew are 
mentioned (p. 330), but the preface to them ought to have saved M. 
Vattier from following Vaughan’s information on Wyclif’s birthplace. If, 
however, we do not form such expectations, and merely ask for a moderate, 
full, and readable life, the work gives it. There is also an account of 
Wyeclif's predecessors and followers, among whom an author Lollard 
(p. 286) oddly figures ; his personality and influence are both, of course, 
mythical. There are not many departures from the views of Lechler, 
but the account of the opinions and philosophy, where Lewald is also used, 
is in some respects fuller than Lechler’s. The writer certainly deserves 
the praise he seems to seek when he puts C’est icy wn livre de bonne 
foy as his motto. But one would be glad to give him higher praise than 
that. J. P. Wurrtney. 


A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. By 
M. Cretcuton, M.A. Vols. ILI. & IV.—The Italian Princes, 1464- 
1518. (London: Longmans & Co. 1887.) 


Mr. CrEIGHTON’s new volumes tell the story of the papacy as an Italian 
power during the last half-century that preceded and prepared the rise of 
protestantism. Next to the merits of moderation and sobriety which the 
preface rightly claims, their first characteristic is the economy of evidence, 
and the severity with which the raw material is repressed and so kept 
out of sight as not to divert the reader’s attention or turn his pleasure 
into toil. The author prefers the larger public that takes history in the 
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shape of literature, to scholars whose souls are vexed with the insolubility 
of problems and who get their meals in the kitchen. The extent of 
his research appears whenever there is a favourite point to illustrate ; 
but he generally resembles a writer on the Long parliament who should 
treat Rushworth and Clarendon as too trite for quotation, or Mr. Walpole 
if he were to strike out several hundred references to ‘Hansard’ and 
the ‘ Annual Register.’ There is some risk in attempting a smooth narra- 
tive of transactions belonging to an age so rich in disputed matter and 
dispersed material, and quick with the causes of the reformation. As the 
author rarely takes stock or shows the limit of his lore, the grateful 
student, on whom proofs are not obtruded, cannot tell whether they 
abound, and may be led wrongly and injuriously to doubt whether the 
sources of information and suggestion have been fully explored. Nobody 
should stand better with Mr. Creighton than Ranke. The late John 
Richard Green used to complain that it was from him that he had learnt 
to be so dispassionate and inattentive to everything but the chain of 
uncoloured fact. In reserve of language, exclusion of all that is not his- 
tory, dislike of purple patchwork and emotional effect, their ways are one. 
At the same time, the chapter on Savonarola has been more distinctly 
@ labour of love than any other part of these volumes. Yet the essay on 
Savonarola which is among Ranke’s later writings has not been suffered 
to influence the account of the friar’s constitution and of the challenge. 
Burckhardt, the most instructive of all writers on the renaissance, is 
missed where he is wanted, though there is a trace of him in the descrip- 
tion of Caterina Sforza. The sketch of Gemistus Pletho is founded on 
Alexandre’s edition of his ‘ Laws,’ irrespective of Schulze’s later and more 
comprehensive treatise. Schulze is as well known to Mr. Creighton as 
Ranke or Burckhardt, and his studious exclusion needlessly raises a ques- 
tion as to whether this book is written up to date. It relates from the 
usual authorities the story of the ancient Roman corpse that was dis- 
covered in 1485, carried to the Capitol, and tumultuously admired by 
the enthusiasts of the revival. Another account, written by an eye- 
witness, at the time, has been published by Janitschek, and reproduced 
by Geiger in works only second to those of Voigt and Burckhardt. The 
‘ Regesta Leonis X’ should be an indispensable aid in the study of his 
pontificate, and should have roused a suspicion that the act confirming 
the legitimacy of Clement VII has long been known, and that the page of 
Balan’s ‘Monumenta’ to which we are referred for it is misprinted. 
They also prove (p. 323) that the ‘ Bullarium Magnum’ cannot be trusted 
by critical scholars. In the character of Paul II there is no notice of a 
statement made by Gregorovius (vol. vii. 212), whom Mr. Creighton has 
studied carefully, though not, I think, in the last edition. 

To make this good and to strengthen confidence, we have many valu- 
able extracts from unpublished works, such as the history of the Augus- 
tinian, Cardinal Egidius of Viterbo, one of the least inefficient among the 
Italian priesthood of that age, and the diaries of the master of the cere- 
monies and bishop of Pesaro, whose manuscripts have been the mainstay 
of papal historians from Panvini and Raynaldus to Hergenréther. But 
the desire to reject superfluous notes and paraded erudition has influenced 
the author’s manner in another way. No scrupulous and self-respecting 
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writer will speak his mind or say things that challenge inquiry unless the 
proof is prompt. To relieve his text of the burden of incessant quotation, 
he must understate his meaning and lose in definiteness and precision 
what he gains in lightness. His chisel is necessarily blunted, and he 
cannot work in high relief. It has cost Mr. Creighton but little to accept 
this drawback on his method. He is not striving to prove a case, or 
burrowing towards a conclusion, but wishes to pass through scenes of 
raging controversy and passion with a serene curiosity, a suspended judg- 
ment, a divided jury, and a pair of white gloves. Avoiding both alterna- 
tives of the prophet’s mission, he will neither bless nor curse, and seldom 
invites his readers to execrate or to admire. His tints are sometimes’pale, 
and his tones indecisive. I do not refer to such ambiguous sayings as 
that Matilda left all her lands to St. Peter, or that the sudden death of 
Paul II was regarded as a judgment upon him for his want of faith, or 
that Julius IT felt the calls of nature strong at the last. But there are 
places where, in the author’s solicitude to be within the mark, the reader 
misses the point. There was a time when the schemes of ecclesiastical 
reform found a last refuge in the sacred college itself. In letters written 
from Rome on 28 and 28 Sept. 1503, we read: Li Signori Cardinali 
essendo in Conclavi, hano ordinati multi Capituli tendenti a proponere de 
la Sede apostolica, et del Collegio, et creato el Pontefice, li hano facto 
giurare de observarli. . . . Tutti li Signori Cardinali furno chiamati per 
N. S. in Congregatione a Palatio, et per farse mentione de Concilio et de 
reformatione de la Corte neli capituli del Conclavi, La Santita Sua pro- 
pose et concluse, se habi a fare el Concilio, et se habi ad intimare ali 
Principi Christiani. Ma circa el loco et lo tempo de epso Concilio se 
reservd a deliberare un altra volta. Fu bene ragionato che lo ultimo 
Concilio fu facto in Bastlea, et per Monsignor de Rohano fu ricordato, 
quando se tractard del loco, se habi a chiamare lo Procwratore del Chris- 
tianissimo Re, dimonstrando che essendo stato facto lo ultimo in Alla- 
magna, seria conveniente questo farse in Franza. La Santita Sua anchora 
propose la reformatione dela Corte, et concluse se havesse a riformare. 
Mr. Creighton, who has no faith in the conciliar and spiritual movement, 
and is satisfied with the printed edition of Giustinian, merely says 
that Pius III ‘ spoke of reforming the church.’ The flavour has evapo- 
rated. A patriotic Florentine, Boscoli, compassed the death of the Medi- 
cean monopolist of power, and suffered, reasonably, for his crime. We 
are told that the great question for his friends was the opinion of Aquinas 
on the sinfulness of tyrannicide ; and that his confessor declared after- 
wards that his soul was in peace. The difficulty for his friends was to 
make him believe that St. Thomas condemned tyrannicide utterly, and 
what his confessor afterwards said was that they had contrived to deceive 
him. There is a report that Alexander objected to the ordeal of fire, 
because he feared it might succeed. We are only told, in a note, that 
it would have been very awkward for him if by any chance Savonarola 
had been successful. Cesar Borgia ‘awakened the mingled terror and 
admiration of bystanders.’ This is true of others, besides Machiavelli. 
When the news of Cesar’s most conspicuous crime reached Venice, a 
citizen who hated him, and who kept in secret a diary which has not seen 
the light, made this entry: Twtto il mondo cridava contro di lui; tamen 
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per questo li morti non resusciteranno, e dimostrava haver un gran co- 
raggio, e di farsi signor di tutta ’ Italia. And somewhat later: Di 
quanta riputatione, e fausto, e gloria s’ attrovava all’ hora il Signor Duca 
Valentino in Italia, non lo posso per hora dichiarire, perche l’ effetto 
delli suoi successi, delli sue vittorie, e del stato acquistato, lo dimos- 
trava. Onde di lui si parlava variamente: alcuni lo volevano far Re 
dell’ Italia, e coronarlo ; altri lo volevano far Imperator. The picture 
of Julius at the Lateran council, when ‘he had forgotten to prepare a 
speech,’ and when he ‘could only stammer through a few sentences,’ is 
less vivid than the account of his oratory given by Paris de Grassis : 
Non facio mentionem de Julio, qui cum oraturus esset semper per tri- 
duum ante actus occupatus erat in studio memorandi sermonis ; et tamen 
cum in consistorio publico dicere vellet semper semimori videbatur, ita 
ut mihi esset necesse occurrere et excitare ewm im stupore membrorum 
occupatum et exinanitum, sicut omnes viderunt, et Sua Sanctitas sepe 
mihi hoc idem dixit. 

Mr. Creighton has a decided opinion on the question whether Alex- 
ander VI died a natural death, but the arguments on either side might 
be strengthened. ‘Contemporaries saw a proof of the effects of poison in 
the rapid decomposition of the pope’s body, which grew black and swollen. 
. . . It was evidence only of the state of the atmosphere.’ Compared 
with the report in Sanuto, this is a tame description: El sangue ge 
abondava da le rechie, da la bochae dal naso, adeo che non potevano tanto 
sugar quanto ’ abondava: % labri erano pit grossi che ’l pugno di un 
homo : era con la bocha aperta, e ne la bocha ge bogliva il sangue, come 
faria una pignata che boglisse al focho, e per la bocha ge saltava el sangue 
a modo de una spina, e sempre abondava: e questo édevisu. Alexander 
fell ill on the 12th, not on the 13th, of August. The error may be due to 
the omission, by Villari, of the first sentence in a despatch of 14 August. 
In the original it begins with the following words: Sabato passato, 
dovendo andare N. S. in signatura, secondo el consueto, la signatura fu’ 
destinata. Et de la causa non se ne intese altro per quella sera. Ma 
fu ascripto ad uno pocho de indispositione havea havuto el Signor Duca, 
el diinante. The despised Leonetti has the right date. ‘It is not sur- 
prising that two men, living under the same conditions and in the same 
place, should suffer from fever at the same time.’ It is a case, not of 
two men, but of three; for Cardinal Hadrian afterwards assured Jovius 
that he had been poisoned. When three men who have dined together 
are seized with such illness that the oldest dies, and the youngest is pro- 
strated during the most critical week of his life, we even now suspect ver- 
digris in the saucepan or a toadstool in the mushrooms. Villari, whose 
authority stands high, maintains that the suspicion of poison arose when 
the pope was dead. But on 18 August Sanuto writes: Si divulga per 
Roma sia std atosegado; and Priuli has the following entry on the 16th: 
Furono lettere da Roma volantissime, per le qual s’ intendeva come il 
Sommo Pontifice essendo stato a solazzo a cena del R™ Cardinale chia- 
mato Adriano, insieme col Duca Valentino et alewni altri Cardinali, 
havendo crapulato ad sobrietatem, essendo ritornato al Pontificale Palazzo, 
s’ era buttato al letto con la febre molto grave, per la qual infermita si 
giudicava fosse stato avvelenato, e questo perché etiam il giorno seguente 
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il prefato Duca Valentino et il Cardinal s’ erano buttati al letto con la 
febre. On the other hand, the only direct authorities available—Gius- 
tinian, Costabili, and Burchard—report that Alexander died a natural 
death, and it would appear that the famous supper took place nearly a 
week before the guests were taken ill. Giustinian writes on 13 August: 
Uno di questi zorni, e fo ozi otto di, andorno a cena ad una vigna del 
R»° Adriano, e stettero fin a notte ; dove intravennero etiam altre persone, 
e tutti se ne hanno risentito. 

Mr. Creighton warns us against the credulous malignity of the writers 
he is compelled to use. It must be appraised, he says, as carefully as the 
credulity of earlier chroniclers in believing miraculous stories. It will 
not do to press the analogy between Cesarius or the Liber Conformi- 
tatum, and Infessura or Burchard. Mr. Creighton accepts the most 
scandalous of the scenes recorded by the latter; he assuredly would not 
accept what is gravely testified in the Beatification of Ximenes, that 
he stopped the sun at Oran, so that several Moors, seeing the prodigy, 
asked to be baptised. But his reluctance to rely on common gossip is 
justified by the rank growth of myths in the journals of the cinque cento 
Grevilles. On the death of the Venetian Cardinal Michiel in April 1503, 
Priuli writes : Fu discoperto, come qui sotto appar, che’l detto Cardinal fu 
attossicato per intelligenza del Duca Valentino per haver li danari,e fu squar- 
tato et abbruciato questo tale, che era Cameriere del detto Cardinale. In 
August the same story is repeated : Morse da morte repentina un Cardinale 
nepote del Pontefice, chiamato il Cardinale Monreale, huomo di grandis- 
sima auttorita, in due giorni, al qual fu trovato tra argenti e denari 120 
M. ducati, e si diceva, e giudicavasi per certo, il detto povero Cardinale 
esser stato avvelenato dal Duca Valentino per li suoi danari, che all’ hora 
era consueto ammazzare le persone c’ havevano danari a Roma da questo 
Duca. The news of the pope’s illness suggests the following reflections : 
Si dubitava assai che 'l detto Pontefice non dovesse da questa infermita 
morire, perche, ut vulgo dicebatur, questo Pontefice havea dato I’ anima et il 
corpo al gran Diavolo dell’ Inferno ; e perd che non potesse morire ancora 
per far delli altri mali. Another relates that an ape was caught in 
the apartments of Alexander, who exclaimed, Lasolo, lasolo, ché il dia- 
volo. Sanuto has a detailed account of the supper party, according to 
which there was no mistake ; but Hadrian, knowing his danger, gave the 
butler a heavy bribe to make the exchange. Hl Cardinal, che pur havia 
paura, se medicind e vomitd, et non have mal aleuno. A ghastly tale is 
told in the life of a man who, fifty years later, rose to the summit of 
power and dignity and historic fame, but who was then an obscure prelate 
about the court. When Alexander came to the villa of Cardinal Hadrian, 
it was found that the box containing a consecrated host, which he wore 
as a protection, had been forgotten. The prelate, who was sent for it, on 
arriving at the Vatican, beheld the pontiff lying dead in his chamber. 

No authority is more often cited for the early part of the sixteenth 
century than the.diary of Marin Sanuto. Mr. Creighton quotes some- 
times from the printed edition, sometimes apparently from the Vienna 
transcript, which does not always agree with the original. In the con- 
spiracy of the cardinals in 1517 his reliance on the fidelity of Marin 
Sanuto’s précis of despatches raises an interesting problem of his- 
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torical criticism. The statement of Pope Leo, as quoted vol. iv. p. 245, is 
inaccurate. There is no question of a letter written by Sauli, or of a 
promise made by him, or of a prisoner having confessed that the cardinal 
had actually plotted the death of the pope. The text of the despatch, 
which, upon all these points, has been distorted, is as follows: Sapiate 
che za alchuni giorni io feci retenir uno de i suo, apresso dil qual furono 
ritrovate alchune scritture, et tandem alchune lettere che lui scriveva al 
Cardinal, per che’l non si havea potuto exeguir quanto lui li havea com- 
messo cum molte altre parole ; per modo che si poteva judicar ditto Car- 
dinal haver trattato di voler avenenar Sua Bne. et posto de tormento con- 
fessé la veritd, et etiam chel Cardinal de Sauli era conscio di tal ribal- 
daria. This prisoner, who was in the service of Petrucci, not of Sauli, 
confessed under torture; but the words auto corda assai do not apply 
to him as Mr. Creighton supposes. They describe the fate of the physician 
whom he denounced. Marin Sanuto writes in the passage which seems 
to have been misunderstood: Quel Zuan Baptista di Verzei a confessato 
il tutto, qual a auto corda assai. On the next page Leo is made to say : 
4 zorni poi fussemo fatti Papa tramono questi di darmi la morte. The 
Venetian copy of the diary has: 4 zorni poi fossimo Papa tramono questi 
darne la morte. The words actually reported by the envoy are: Quatro 
giornt da poi la nostra creatione questi Cardinali tractorono de far un 
altro Pontefice, da poi la nostra morte. Of Riario, whom the Venetians 
call the cardinal of St. George, Mr. Creighton writes: ‘ Riario denied all 
knowledge of the matter till the confessions of the others were read to 
him ; then he said, ‘‘ Since they have said so, it must be true.” He 
added that he had spoken about it to Soderini and Hadrian, who laughed 
and said they would make him pope.’ Marco Minio says: Per le deposi- 
tione del Sauli et etiam de qualche uno de li altri si vede come etiam 
haveano communicato questa cum li R™ Cardinali Voltera et Adriano, 
et quel Adriano, intesa la cosa, si messe a rider stringendosi nelle spalle, 
che é uno atto solito per lu farsi molte volte, et il R™ Volterra disse, 
‘ Faciate pur presto.’ Si che tutti loro dimostrar haver grandissimo odio 
al Pontefice. Ma San Zorzi dimostra haver havuto piu presto grande de- 
siderio al papato che altro ; et loro promettevano di farlo papa. It does 
not appear that Riario admitted having sounded Soderini and Hadrian, 
nor that it was proved by the evidence of others, nor that the two car- 
dinals implicated made any promise to elect him. All this is taken from 
Sanuto’s summary: Quando fo letto al Cardinal San Zorzi quello 
havia detto Siena e Sauli, qual primo negava, disse, za che lhoro hanno 
dito cussi el dia esser el vero, et chel comunichoe con Voltera et Hadriano 
Cardinali quali se la riseno come solito é a far Hadriano, et Voltera disse, 
‘ Faziate pur presto,’ e che li prometteva far esso San Zorzi Papa. 

Mr. Creighton judges his half-century as an epoch of religious decline, 
during which the papacy came down from the elevation at which it was 
left by Pius to the degeneracy in which it was found by Luther. With 
Paul II it starts well. Then the temptations of politics, the victorious 
creation of the temporal state, bring his successors into degrading and 
contaminating rivalry with wicked statesmen, and they learn to expend 
spiritual authority in exchange for worldly gains, until at last, when they 
have to face new antagonists, their dignity is tarnished and their credit 
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gone. At each pontificate the judgment becomes more severe. Sixtus is 
worse than Paul, and Alexander than Sixtus. But worst of all are those 
prosperous pontiffs who, in their ambition to become great monarchs, 
sacrificed their country and their church. The reformers rose up in opposi- 
tion to a vast political machine, to a faggot of secular motives, which had 
usurped the seat of Gregory VII and Innocent IV. The papacy to which 
they were untrue had become untrue to itself. 

This increasing rigour and occasional indignation, as the plot thickens, 
is assuredly in no wise due to the irrelevant detail that Cambridge does 
not elect its Dixie professor among the adherents of Rome. Religious 
differences do not tinge his judgment or obstruct the emollient inflwence 
of ingenuous arts. If Mr. Creighton, as a theologian, does not accept the 
claims of the pre-reformation popes, as an historian he prefers them to 
their adversaries. The members of the council of Pisa are renegades and 
schismatics. When Paul II refused to be bound by the compact he had 
signed with the other cardinals, he was not to blame. ‘The attempt to 
bind the pope was a legacy of the schism, and rested upon the principles 
laid down by the conciliar movement. Such a proceeding was entirely 
contrary to the canonical conception of the plenitude of the papal power.’ 
The character of Pius III ‘ stood high in all men’s estimation, though he 
was the father of a large family of children.’ Mr. Creighton insists on 
the liberality of the popes, not only at the time of which he treats, but 
generally. ‘ Fanaticism had no place in Rome, nor did the papal court 
trouble itself about trifles.—It allowed free thought beyond the extremest 
limits of ecclesiastical prudence.—The papacy in the middle ages always 
showed a tolerant spirit in matters of opinion.—We cannot think that 
Roman inquisitors were likely to err on the side of severity.’ The last 
sentence shows that in varying disinterested history with passages which 
might be taken from the polemics of Cardinal Newman, Mr. Creighton is 
not unmindful of the Inquisition. But he shows no strong feeling for 
the liberty of conscience. He speaks coldly of ‘ writers who themselves 
regard toleration as a virtue,’ and says that Pomponatius ‘ was judged in 
the papal court with a judicial calmness and impartiality which the 
modern advocates of religious tolerance might well admire.” When 
speaking of Gemistus, the last original thinker of the tolerant eastern 
church, he passes unheeded the most curious passage of the ‘ Laws’: vv 
Kai copiara@r, iy ric mapa rag herépac ravrag Cosa copelomevoc GAG, Gav Kui 
ovrog kexavoerac. He declares that it is unjust to brand Sixtus IV as a 
persecutor because he granted the powers asked for in the shape of the 
Spanish Inquisition. And this is prompted by no tenderness for the memory 
of Sixtus ; for we find elsewhere that ‘ he allowed himself to become an 
accomplice in a scheme for assassination which shocked even the blunted 
conscience of Italy.’ It may be safely said that Mr. Creighton esteems 
Ximenes a better specimen of the Christian priest than Julius or Leo, 
with all their religious liberality. 

The spirit of retrospective indulgence and reverence for the operation of 
authority, whether it be due to want of certitude or to definite theory, is an 
advantage in writing on this portion of history. From a less conservative 
point of view the scenery is more gloomy, and the contending parties, tarred 
with the same brush, are apt to prove less interesting. Mr. Creighton is able 
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to be considerate and appreciative both to popes and reformers. He has no 
love for the Italian humanists, and may reserve his harshest censures for 
the pseudonymous liberalism of More and Socinus. It is not necessary, he 
says, to moralise at every turn; and he neither worries and vilipends his 
culprits, like Carlyle and Taine, nor adapts his judgments to dogma, like 
Hook and Mozley. He goes farther, and declares that it is not becoming 
to adopt an attitude of lofty superiority over any one who ever played a 
prominent part in European affairs, or charitable to lavish undiscrimina- 
ting censure. Of course this does not imply that justice has one law for 
the mighty and another for the fallen. If it means that every age ought 
to be tried by its own canons, the application of that sliding scale is a 
branch of ethical and historical inquiry that is yet in its teens, and prac- 
tically of no avail. Or it may mean that power goes where power is due, 
that the will of Providence is made manifest by success, that the judgment 
of history is the judgment of heaven. That is undoubtedly a theory of 
singular interest and influence as the groundwork of historic conservatism ; 
but it has never been brought to the test of exact definition. Mr. Creighton 
perceives the sunken rock of moral scepticism, and promises that he 
will not lower the standard of moral judgment. In this transition stage 
of struggling and straggling ethical science, the familiar tendency to 
employ mesology in history, to judge a man by his cause and the cause by 
its result, to obviate criticism by assuming the unity and wholeness of 
character, to conjure with great names and restore damaged reputations, 
not only serves to debase the moral standard, but aims at excluding it. 
And it is the office of historical science to maintain morality as the sole 
impartial criterion of men and things, and the only one on which honest 
minds can be made to agree. 

I dwell on the spirit and method and morale of the ‘ History of the 
Papacy,’ not only because it is difficult to contend in detail with such a 
master of solid fact, but because it is by the spirit and not the letter 
that his book will live. Studious men who have examined the hidden 
treasures of many Italian libraries, and have grown grey with the dust 
of papal archives, are on the track behind him. Pastor’s history has 
only just reached Pius II; but it is dense with new knowledge, and 
announces a worthy competitor to Ranke, Gregorovius, and Creighton. 
But not a hole must be left unpicked ; and there are several particulars 
on which reader and writer may join issue. The account of the conclave 
of 1471 seems scarcely just to Bessarion. According to Panvini, he lost 
the tiara not from national or political jealousy, but because he refused 
an uncanonical compact: Res ad Bessarionem, tum senatus principem 
senem doctrina et vite integritate clarissimum, spectare videbatur. Quem 
Ursinus obtinendi pontificatus spe deposita, Mantuanus, Cancellarius con- 
venientes certis sub conditionibus pontificatum se et daturos polliciti sunt. 
Quumque ille se ea ratione pontificem creari velle pernegasset, ut scilicet 
pacto aliquo intercedente papatum obtineret, illi, intempestivam senis 
severitatem stomachati, ad Cardinalem Sancti Petri ad Vineula, Magis- 
trum Franciscum Savonensem, sunt conversi, virum doctrina prestantissi- 
mum. In a passage apparently inspired by aversion for the irreligious 
renaissance, Savonarola is called ‘the most sincere man amongst the 
Italians of the time.’ It is invidious to disparage a man whose faith 
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was strong enough to resist authority both in church and state, and 
who impressed a doctrine which was newer if not more true then than 
now, that an awakened conscience must be traced and proved in public 
as much as in private life, so that a zealous priest is, normally, a zealous 
politician. And it may be that the shrill utterance of opportune prophecy 
is not always inconsistent with integrity. But the man who described in 
the pulpit his mission from Florence to heaven, and what he heard there, 
and afterwards explained that this was all a trope, cannot well be pro- 
nounced perfectly sincere on any hypothesis of sanity. How far the plea 
of partial insanity, which is gaining ground in society, may serve for the 
interpretation of history, is a problem which should commend itself to a 
writer so slow to use hard words and to associate dolus and culpa. Mr. 
Creighton describes the constitution of Julius against simony as a bold 
measure, showing a strong sense of the need of amendment. But he 
speaks of it as an incident in the annals of the year, a feature in the por- 
trait of a pope, a plant sprung from no buried root. The prohibition 
of bribery at conclaves was old in the law of the church. Four hundred 
and sixty years before, one of the popes wrote that he had been raised 
to the papal throne in place of three others, deposed for bribery—explosis 
tribus illis, quibus nomen papatus rapina dederat. The rising against 
Alexander VI, the coalition between Julian and Savonarola to eject him, 
would hardly be intelligible if the law against simony had been no more 
than an abrupt innovation. It is not quite accurate to say that the first 
care of the cardinals on the death of Julius was to lay hands on the 
treasure which he left behind. The Venetian envoy wrote 25 Feb.: Alewni 
Cardinali voleano partir questo tesoro tra tutti li Cardinali, tamen li altri 
non hanno voluto, et si riserverad al novo Pontefice. On 2 March he adds: 
Hanno tratto li Cardinali di Castello ducati 30,000; et perche li Car- 
dinali che non hanno intrada ducati 600 per uno, Julio fo una constitu- 
tion di darli di danari del Papato fin a quella somma, perhése li dara 
perlio se. The letter of the protonotary Marcello from which the dubious 
words are cited—siche partivano duc. 120,000 tra lhoro—goes on to say 
that they got less than this. The election of Leo X is told with the aid 
of extracts from Paris de Grassis ; but neither text nor note speaks of the 
capitulations in which the future pope pledged himself to revoke, under 
pain of excommunication, the sale of indulgences for the fabric of St. 
Peter’s. Promittet, iurabit, et vovebit, statim post asswmptionem suam 
omnes et singulas indulgentias revocare fratribus Sancti Francisci ordinis 
minorum, pro fabrica Sancti Petri concessas, sub quibusvis verborum 
formis, eisque mandabit, sub excommunicationis late sententie@ pena, ne 
illis ullo modo utantur. The terms of this covenant are not very com- 
prehensive, yet they should possess some significance for one who thinks 
that a pope weak enough to keep an oath taken in conclave would betray his 
trust. They show that Rome was in some measure aware of present evil 
and impending danger ; and that the refusal of remedy and precaution was 
not due to the corruption of courtiers, but to the plenitude of sovereignty. 

Although it is not easy to detect a wrong quotation, a false infer- 
ence, or an unjust judgment in these records of discredited popes, who- 
ever consults them for the key to the coming Reformation will go away 
conscious of things left out and replenished with more political than 
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religious secrets. He will know by what means the papacy, borne 
on the stormy tide of absolutism which opens modern history, esta- 
blished an independent state on the subjugation of Italy. But the 
marrow of things does not lie in the making of a distinct principality, 
or in the price paid for it, or in the means by which its makers wrought. 
Other causes changed the axis of the world. Within the folds of tem- 
poral monarchy an ecclesiastical process was going on of more concern to 
us than the possession or the partition of Italy. De Maistre’s argument 
that those who deem absolutism legitimate in the state have no foothold 
to resist it in the church, had been proclaimed already by a writer 
favourably known to Mr. Creighton: Nemo est tam parve urbis dominus, 
qui a se appellari ferat: et nos Papam appellationi subiectum dicemus ? 
At si me, ais, Pontifex indigne premit, quid agam? Redi ad eum 
supplex ; ora, onus levet. At si rogatus, interpellatus nolit subvenire 
misero, quid agam? Quid agis, whi tuus te princeps secularis wrget ? 
Feram, dices, nam aliud nullum est remediwm. Et hic ergo feras ! 
The miscarriage of reform left the holy see on a solitary height never 
reached before. It was followed by indifference and despair, by patient 
watching for a new departure, by helpless schemes to push philosophy 
across the margin exposed by the religious ebb. We are familiar 
with the antipathy of Machiavelli and the banter of Erasmus; but 
the primary fact in the papal economy of that age is not the manifold 
and ineffective opposition, but the positive strengthening of authority and 
its claims. The change is marked by the extremity of adulation which 
came in about -the time of Alexander. He is semideus, deus alter in 
terris, and, in poetry, simply dews. The belief that a soul might be 
rescued from purgatory for a few coppers, and the sudden expansion 
of the dispensing power, facts that alienated Germany and England, 
throve naturally in this atmosphere; and between the parallel and con- 
temporaneous growth of the twin monarchies a close and constant con- 
nexion prevails. From that last phase of medieval society to modern, 
there could be no evolution. But Mr. Creighton’s second title is ‘The 
Italian Princes.’ He describes the things that vary rather than the things 
that endure. We see the successive acts, the passing figures, the tran- 
sitory forms, to which the spiritual element imparts an occasional relish ; 
but we see little of the impersonal force behind. The system, the idea, 
is masked by a crowd of ingenious picturesque and unedifying characters, 
who exhibit the springs of Italian politics more truly than the solemn 
realities of the church. We are seldom face to face with the institution. 
Very rarely indeed we are sent to the ‘ Bullarium Magnum ;’ but that work, 
unwieldy as it is, contains an infinitesimal proportion of the acts of 
the medieval pontiffs. The inner mind of the papacy has to be perused 
through many other collections pertaining to the several countries, 
churches, and religious orders; and these are so voluminous that three 
large folios are filled with the bulls that belong to St. Peter’s alone. By 
giving us life and action for thought and law, Mr. Creighton lifts an 
enormous burden, The issues which he has so far deliberately avoided 
will force their way to the front when he reaches the commission given by 
Leo to the master of the sacred palace, Cajetan’s expedition into Germany, 
and the pilgrimage of Eck to Rome. Without reversing his views, or 
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modifying any statement, he has yet to disclose the reason, deeper and 

more interior than the worldliness, ignorance, and corruption of eccle- 

siastics, which compelled the new life of nations to begin by a convulsion. 
Acton. 


Geschichte Karls V. Von HERMANN BAuMGARTEN. Zweiter Band, 
erste Hilfte. (Stuttgart: Cotta. 1886.) 


Tue second instalment of Professor Baumgarten’s history of Charles V 
confirms the impression created by the first, that the work as a whole is 
unlikely to accomplish the author’s design of presenting his readers ‘in a 
lucid form with the substantial results of recent historical researches con- 
cerning his subject. In his first volume he had to tell the obscurest part 
of his story—that part of the life of Charles V in which the young 
sovereign neither knew his own mind nor can fairly be said to have been 
his own master. The present volume finds him free from the control of 
Chiévres, whose influence was by no means equalled by that of Gattinara, 
and engaged in his first great struggle with the rival whose attempt to 
defeat his hopes of the imperial crown had so utterly collapsed. The 
present half-volume accompanies this struggle to its dramatic close at 
Pavia—a brilliant success which rescued the emperor from more diffi- 
culties than he cared to confess even to his council. ‘ Do not think,’ 
he had said rather more than two months before, ‘ that I nowadays tell 
everything to the council. To be sure, so long as Chiévres lived, he 
guided me ; would to God that he were still alive, for I perceive that he 
was wise.’ But in point of fact nothing is more apparent from these 
pages than the rapid growth, with the emperor’s political insight, of his 
determination to choose his course for himself. Though in the narrative 
here given of the relations between the emperor and his ‘ Master Adrian ’ 
after the latter had been elevated to the papacy there is nothing precisely 
new, yet I cannot recall any more complete and at the same time better 
balanced account of the disappointments which, rather from the force 
of circumstances than from any diminution of their mutual goodwill, 
pupil and tutor caused to one another. At the same time, the emperor 
was clumsily served at Rome, and the attempt to impose a particular line 
of action upon the friendly pontiff, without any regard either for his 
position or for his point of view, might have ended in something worse 
than the delay of his alliance. The league which Adrian VI actually 
brought about just before his death was of no real use to the emperor ; 
and with the exception of ten thousand ducats sent to the army by the 
pope on one occasion it may be questioned whether the emperor ever 
derived any solid advantage from the famous conclave of which he and 
his ambassador so vaingloriously pretended to have secured the unex- 
pected issue. Yet in the transactions between the pair Charles had 
at least the final satisfaction of inducing the pope to abandon the pacific 
policy which had seemed to him part of his pontifical task; and from this 
point of view Adrian VI lived just long enough, as Baumgarten severely 
says, to siak down almost to the level of Leo X. The truth of this censure 
by no means detracts from the tragic pathos of the reign of the last German 
pope. 
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Professor Baumgarten, who belongs to a school of historians single- 
mindedly intent upon representing the events of history ‘as they really 
were,’ sets a good example of candour in confessing, with regard to the 
personal administration of Spain by Charles, which began in 1522, that 
he is acquainted with no evidence of importance concerning it. He 
deserves even more credit for promptly correcting in another note an 
unfounded statement into which he was led in his first volume, and ac- 
cording to which Charles as early as the beginning of October 1520, at 
Louvain, issued a mandate against Luther. No such proclamation, he 
now allows, was issued for the Netherlands till the following March. 

A. W. Warp. 


The Renaissance in Italy: the Catholic Reaction. By Joun ADDINGTON 
Symonps. 2 volumes. (London: Smith & Elder. 1887.) 


Mr. Symonps is to be congratulated on having brought to a successful 
termination his important work on the Italian Renaissance. Its merits 
as a happy mixture of erudition and brilliant writing have been already 
sufficiently recognised ; more so than the difficulties which beset a writer 
who aims at giving a picture of the culture of an age in its many-sided 
development. When we survey Mr. Symonds’ book as a whole we see 
how skilfully he has overcome these difficulties by keeping a firm grasp 
upon the literary side of his subject and illustrating it from contemporary 
life and various forms of artistic expression. Mr. Symonds is primarily 
a literary historian, and the literary criticism contained in his fourth and 
fifth volumes has a value of its own independent of the contents of the 
rest. It is true that the first volume, ‘The Age of the Despots,’ does not 
add much to Burckhardt’s ‘ Cultur der Renaissance ; ’ nor will the second 
volume, ‘ The Revival of Learning,’ take the place of Voigt’s ‘ Wieder- 
belebung des classischen Alterthums;’ but the third volume, ‘ The Fine 
Arts,’ is the best general sketch which has yet been written of the 
development of Italian art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
while in the fourth and fifth volumes on ‘ Italian Literature’ Mr. Symonds 
enters upon a field which is peculiarly his own, and these volumes consti- 
tute the kernel of his book. 

The difficulties which beset Mr. Symonds’ path culminate in the last 
two volumes on ‘The Catholic Reaction.’ If it is difficult to write 
literary history in its relation to contemporary life, the difficulties increase 
when a phase of literature comes to an end, and Mr. Symonds’ concluding 
volumes contain more disputable matter than all his previous ones together, 
and we doubt if it was necessary for his subject that he should enter so 
largely on political considerations. It was enough to show that the 
movement of the Renaissance died away in Italy without trying to prove 
that it was stifled. We may deplore the catholic reaction without holding 
it responsible for the decay of Italian literature, or rather we may feel 
doubtful if the right of the catholic church to restore a shattered society 
on its ancient lines was not as good as the claim of the Renaissance to be 
allowed to lead society into still further disintegration. The catholic 
reaction was the result of a recognition of past failure, and its fault was 
that it used repressive measures to bring back a past which was impos- 
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sible and which was not even rightly understood. About the failure there 
was no doubt, and the papacy might justly attribute much of this failure 
to the wanton spirit of the Italian Renaissance, which had been only too 
successful in asserting its principles and carrying them into the domains 
of politics. The papacy had encouraged it, petted it, and accepted it as 
an ally, to its own cost. If the popes had not been so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the Italian spirit, if Leo X had been more of a theologian, 
and if his cardinals had been more eminent for learning than for dexterity, 
the lines of German thought would not have diverged so widely and the 
questions raised by Luther might have met with more reasonable treat- 
ment. Similarly in politics the Renaissance had destroyed the spirit of 
Italian patriotism, had enervated the Italian mind, and almost destroyed 
Italian morals; and in all these exploits could count upon the forbearance 
and often upon the co-operation of the papacy, which seemed semi- 
paganised by its allurements. It is only fair to observe that if the 
Renaissance suffered at the hands of the papacy in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the papacy had suffered in the beginning of the 
century from its too ready acquiescence in the seductive teaching where- 
with the Renaissance beguiled Italy to its ruin. 

Of course this view rests upon the assumption that the Renaissance 
is to be regarded as a body of doctrine, a system of life and conduct, not 
merely a series of literary and artistic products. Now two of Mr. 
Symonds’ previous volumes have dealt with the Renaissance in the larger 
sense, and three have dealt with it in the smaller sense; and he seems in 
these last volumes to be willing to regard it in the smaller sense just 
where the larger sense becomes especially necessary. For the catholic 
reaction did not try to put down literature or art as such, but only 
teaching which it considered erroneous and art which it held to be 
meretricious ; it fought against a view of life which it had tolerated 
till actual facts showed its dangers. Mr. Symonds denounces the im- 
morality of life under the catholic reaction, and collects an abundant 
supply of celebrated cases of vile offences. But are these examples of the 
state of society which the catholic reaction produced, or of the state of 
society which the catholic reaction was trying to improve? The stories 
of Vittoria Accoramboni and the rest are told in greater detail than the 
misdeeds of Gismondo Malatesta and others a century before; but the 
greater attention which: they attracted is a sign that men’s consciences 
were somewhat more awake. The depravity of morals, the heedlessness 
of human life, the boundless self-assertion of men who regarded them- 
selves as privileged, these were all legacies of the Renaissance. The 
crimes of the Caraffa are notorious because they were admitted and were 
punished ; the crimes of Cesare Borgia are obscure because no one 
thought very seriously about them. Of course the methods adopted by 
the catholic reaction were neither wise nor right, and were not likely to 
be really successful; but that is no reason why they should bear more 
blame than they deserve, or why the Renaissance should have a spurious 
halo of martyrdom thrown over its last days. 

Indeed it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Symonds’ point of view 
is somewhat wavering, that he is not quite clear after all whether the 
Renaissance was stifled or died a natural death. Then he says (i. 70) : 
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‘Humanism was sinking into pedantry and academic erudition. Painting 
and sculpture tended towards a kind of empty mannerism. The main 
motives supplied to art by medieval traditions and humanistic enthusiasm 
were worked out. It was not possible to advance farther on the old lines.’ 
Yet he speaks later (i. 825) of the catholic reaction as ‘ checking the tide 
of national energy in full flow,’ and this is his prevailing view, for which 
we fail to find any real justification. The Italians of the later part of the 
sixteenth century inherited the temper of the Renaissance, but their 
intellectual attitude bore the marks of the catholic revival. What Mr. 
Symonds says of Tasso is true in a way of all the Italians of that period : 
‘As an artist he belonged to the old order which was passing, as a 
Christian to the new order which was emerging.’ It may seem a paradox 
to say that if the Renaissance had been left to go its own way in Italy it 
would have produced nothing more; whereas the impulse given by 
revived catholicism produced Tasso, Bruno, and Sarpi, in an age which 
had not yet lost its sympathy with Ariosto, Ficino, and Machiavelli. 

Thus we think that Mr. Symonds has wished to round off his book too 
completely, and give a dramatic termination to what was really a process 
of decay. It may be argued that the catholic reaction prolonged rather 
than precipitated this decay ; but Mr. Symonds has not taken that possi- 
bility into consideration. One interesting aspect of the Italian mind he 
has omitted—its difficulty in surviving outside Italy, its powerlessness to 
adapt itself to other than Italian modes of thought. The Italian exiles 
and refugees could find no abiding place in northern Europe. Even the 
greatest of them, Giordano Bruno, struck men as a charlatan, and so late 
as the days of Marco Antomo de Dominis it was found impossible to 
co-ordinate an Italian refugee with any known system. The marks of 
the Renaissance went deep into the national mind, and its influence was 
more abiding than even Mr. Symonds allows. 

We have confined ourselves to the general historical aspect of Mr. 
Symonds’ last volumes. The literary and artistic criticism which it con- 
tains is quite up to Mr. Symonds’ former level. His treatment of Tasso 
is excellent, and his chapter on Giordano Bruno is the result of real 
research. M. CREIGHTON. 


Une Invasion Prussienne en Hollande en 1787. Par Prerre DE Wirt. 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1886.) 


Tue revolution which Prussian arms effected in Holland in 1787 is an 
episode in European history which has rather fallen into oblivion, though 
it made a great stir at the time. It occurred in that period between the 
death of Frederick the Great and the outbreak of the French revolution 
which has been comparatively neglected by historians, but which deserves 
the special study of any one who wishes to understand the relations of 
the European powers during the great convulsion that followed. The 
history of the United Provinces also merits attention, as showing how 
long an ill-constructed federation can continue to exist. It is charac- 
terised by a consistency in the attitude of political parties which can 
hardly be paralleled in any other country of Europe. From the first 
foundation of the union by William the Silent, the power of the house 
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of Orange had been regarded with jealousy by the wealthy burghers, who 
looked upon the state as a republic, and upon the stadtholder as its 
‘first servant.’ Almost invariably the ‘ patriots,’ as the oligarchical 
party called themselves, relied for support upon France, while the English 
alliance was the chief bulwark of the princes of Orange. The strength 
of the patriots lay in the wealth and resources of Holland, which fully 
equalled those of the other six provinces combined. There are thus three 
main bases of party relations: (1) the lower orders idolise the princes of 
Orange as the founders of their liberties and as their natural protectors 
against the arrogance of the burghers; (2) the six provinces and ‘ the 
generality ’ are inclined to take the same side out of jealousy of Holland ; 
(3) the commercial interests of the wealthy citizens urge them into 
hostility to England and friendship with France. 

These feelings, which are the key to Dutch history in the seventeenth 
century, were equally powerful in the eighteenth. The stadtholdership, 
which had been in abeyance since the death of William III, was restored 
in 1747, and was made hereditary both for males and females. This 
arrangement was confirmed in 1766. William IV, raised to power during 
a French invasion, married George II’s daughter Anne, who acted as 
regent during the minority of their son, William V. The connexion with 
England during this period was so close, that the lesser state appeared 
only as a satellite of its more powerful neighbour. The first alteration 
of this state of things was effected by a skilful French diplomatist, M. de 
la Vauguyon, who came as envoy to the Hague in 1776. He succeeded 
in reorganising the oligarchical party, which speedily obtained such pre- 
ponderance, that the Dutch in 1779 were involved in the general coali- 
tion against England which had arisen during the war with the American 
colonies. The half-hearted conduct of William V in the war, and the 
disasters which befell the Dutch during its course, excited the hostile 
party to active measures against the stadtholder. A plan was formed to 
abolish the office once more, or at least to deprive it of so many of its 
prerogatives that its holder should be completely powerless. This met 
with encouragement from France, where Vergennes hoped to make the 
same use of the United Provinces as he had done of the American 
colonies. The success of the ‘ patriots ’ would establish French influence 
on a permanent footing, and would enable France at once to threaten 
England and to command the Austrian Netherlands. Vergennes’ 
schemes were aided by the demands put forward by Joseph II for the 
opening of the Scheldt and the cession of Maestricht. French mediation 
was successful in inducing the emperor to content himself with a pecu- 
niary bribe, and a close alliance was formed between France and the 
States-General. The ‘ patriots’ were encouraged by this to strike their 
first blow by depriving the stadtholder of the command of the garrison 
at the Hague. 

The task of opposing these schemes and of maintaining English 
interests in a country with which we had so long been closely connected 
was undertaken by Sir James Harris, afterwards the first Lord Malmes- 
bury, and one of the boldest diplomatists England has ever produced. 
He set himself to revive the Orange party, which had been terrified into 
impotence ; to work upon the jealousy which the other provinces, notably 
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Zealand, felt towards Holland; and to enlist on the same side a third 
state which for the first time had an intimate interest in Dutch affairs. 
William V had married Wilhelmina, a niece of Frederick the Great, and 
thus Prussia might naturally be expected to support the failing cause of the 
stadtholder. But Frederick the Great had conceived a bitter hatred 
against England, and was eager to cement his alliance with France in 
order to thwart the schemes of Joseph II for exchanging the Netherlands 
for Bavaria. The sacrifice of the stadtholder was hardly too high a price 
to pay for the attainment of this end, and the Prussian king advised 
William V to make no opposition to France. Under these circumstances 
Sir James Harris found his task almost impossible. The stadtholder 
himself was incapable, and at the same time so jealous of the superior 
abilities of his wife, that ‘he would not even go to Paradise by her influ- 
ence.’ The government of Pitt was not inclined to risk the chance of 
going to war, and it was impossible to urge the Orange party to take 
active measures without pledging the honour of England to back them 
up. From this dilemma he was saved by the death of Frederick the 
Great. Frederick William II was naturally willing to support the cause 
of his sister, and though a strong French party existed in Berlin, Hertz- 
berg was not indisposed to come to an understanding with England. 
For a long time diplomatic intrigues continued without coming to any 
conclusion. The steps taken by William V to restore his authority in 
Gelderland had given rise to a civil war, and it was felt that the first 
attempt of a foreign power to interfere might kindle a general confla- 
gration. At last the hesitation of Prussia was overcome by an insult 
offered to Wilhelmina, whom the patriot troops arrested on her way from 
Nymegen to the Hague. Frederick William II demanded satisfaction, 
and on its being refused he ordered the duke of Brunswick to advance 
from Wesel. England promised assistance in case France thought fit 
to resent the attack upon her allies. The so-called invasion was little 
more than a military parade, and the fall of Amsterdam completed the 
success of an enterprise which had the goodwill of a majority of the 
population. France made no attempt to gratify the hopes which the 
patriots had based upon her support. The death of Vergennes had left 
the control of foreign affairs to the feeble hands of Louis XVI and 
Montmorin. The duke of Brunswick himself acknowledged that if the 
camp at Givet, of which the French talked so much, had really been 
formed, his troops would never have crossed the frontier. The restora- 
tion of the authority of the stadtholder was a terrible blow to the prestige 
of the French monarchy, which was already tottering to its downfall. 

M. de Witt, who bears a name memorable in Dutch history, and 
whose grandfather played his part in the great struggle, has written a 
very interesting narrative of these events. He has the happy knack of 
letting his authorities tell the story in their own words, without being 
tedious and without presenting only one side of the question. He draws 
most of his information from the ‘ Diaries and Correspondence of the 
Earl of Malmesbury,’ but has supplemented them by very pertinent 
quotations from the French archives. Though naturally inclined to the 
side of the patriots and of France, he has not allowed himself to be led 
astray by any more misleading form of partiality than regret. It would, 
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in fact, be difficult to feel any enthusiastic admiration for the three pen- 
sionaries, who gave more time to gluttony and tobacco than to the conside- 
ration of affairs ; or for M.de Vérac, the successor of De la Vauguyon, who 
spent in corruption the money which he ought to have devoted to the 
payment of his household expenses; or for the Rhingrave of Salm, the 
youthful debauchee whose courage was no match for his vices, and who 
sought in militant politics a consolation for his failure as a man of 
fashion. Sir James Harris, even to an opponent, is a more reputable 
personage than any of these. 

On foreign relations and diplomacy, M. de Witt is both clear and full. 
The defect of his book, at any rate for an English, and we should imagine 
for a French, reader, is that he takes too much knowledge for granted of 
the domestic history of the United Provinces. He makes it perfectly 
clear why England, France, and Prussia acted as they did, but he leaves 
us in great obscurity as to why the patriots and the Orange partisans 
were so eager in pursuit of their respective objects. Lord Malmesbury’s 
correspondence throws far more light upon the motives and conduct of 
the Dutch parties than M. de Witt does, and we cannot help thinking 
that the narrative of diplomatic intrigues might have been most usefully 
supplemented by a fuller survey of internal politics. For this we could 
well have sacrificed some of the amusing, if unedifying, anecdotes of the 
amours with which Frederick William II varied the monotony of studying 
the precepts and dogmas of the illwminati of Berlin. Apart from this 
error of omission, we have no fault to find with M. de Witt’s little book, 
which we have read with equal pleasure and instruction. The preface 
enables him to give to a purely historical narrative the flavour of a 
political pamphlet. France is to be warned by the errors of a century 
ago, that she may avoid the folly of allowing Prussia to effect a second 
and more permanent intervention in the affairs of Holland. The true 
patriots of the present day are to seek assistance in the same quarter as 
their miscalled predecessors of the same name, and this time they are 
not to be feebly betrayed at the last moment. R. Lopes. 


The English in America. The Puritan Colonies. 
By J. A. Doyne, M.A. 2 vols. (London: Longmans. 1887.) 


In 1869 the Arnold Prize at Oxford was awarded to Mr. J. A. Doyle 
for an essay on ‘ The American Colonies previous to the Declaration of 
Independence.’ The theme proved interesting to the essayist, and in 1882 
he put forth the first instalment of a larger work on the same general 
subject. This volume, dealing more especially with Virginia and the 
southern colonies, was well received by historical students in America, 
mainly on account of the admirable use its author made of his oppor- 
tunities for study and research in the English Record Office. Four years 
have since elapsed, and Mr. Doyle again comes before us as a candidate 
for criticism. This time he has little advantage over his predecessors in 
the same field, except in so far as the fact of not being a New Englander 
may be considered an advantage. In many ways it is a great advantage. 
It is impossible, as it is undesirable, for a New Englander to divest 
himself of all the prejudices of his environment. There are many things 
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in the early history of the Puritan colonies which have not yet ceased to 
be matters of dispute between the historical students of the different 
states, and even of different towns in the same state. Unaffected by such 
petty considerations, Mr. Doyle has been able to see and judge events in 
their true relations to each other and to the whole course of New England 
history. He has also been able to make certain statements as to the 
relative importance of certain events which no New Englander could have 
made without being at once accused of harshness and partiality. But 
this impartiality as between American writers is not Mr. Doyle’s only or 
chief claim to recognition from Americans. It was easy for him to avoid 
taking sides with one party or another while both were Puritans. But 
he has succeeded in the far more difficult task of divesting himself to a 
very considerable extent of the prejudices which must beset an English- 
man and a member of the English church when treating of the motives 
and actions of those Englishmen who left their homes and church to 
establish a different order of things on the other side of the Atlantic. At 
times one can see that his sympathies are not with the Puritans. But 
his prejudices are never allowed to cloud his judgment. In his criticisms 
of men and measures he has shown a singularly fair and scholarly spirit, 
and his estimates of the founders of Massachusetts are seldom at variance 
with those of the best American students of the present time. Indeed, it 
is curious to note that the most hostile criticisms of the men of olden 
time have come from their descendants. Mr. Doyle’s work, therefore, as 
the first conscientious and intelligent attempt on the part of an English 
student to investigate and judge the actions of those Englishmen who 
left their homes long ago to found a new England on the western 
continent deserves, and we doubt not will obtain, the heartiest recogni- 
tion in New England. 

In respect to his material, our author has had little advantage, as we 
have said, over his predecessors in the same field. Indeed, no one has 
paid a greater tribute to the researches of American students than 
Mr. Doyle. In one place he says: ‘I have often, in the course of this 
work, differed from the late Mr. Palfrey, sometimes explicitly, oftener by 
implication. It is but fair that I should confirm, as I can from my own 
experience, the laborious and exhaustive care with which he went through 
the documents of this date in the Record Office.’ In another place he 
calls the ‘ Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society ’ ‘a mine of 
valuable information.’ This society was founded as long ago as 1794. 
Its publications, including such well-known works as Winthrop’s ‘ History 
of New England’ and Bradford’s ‘ Plymouth,’ now number eighty-two 
volumes. The ‘ Collections’ are constantly cited by Mr. Doyle, while he 
scarcely ever refers to the ‘ Proceedings.’ This is to be regretted, as the 
latter series, now comprising twenty-two volumes, contains documents 
and papers second only in importance to those printed in the ‘ Collections,’ 
besides a mass of bibliographical information that would have been of 
great service to our author. In addition to this vast storehouse, historical 
societies in the other New England states have added their contribu- 
tions, while the American Antiquarian Society, with its headquarters 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, has printed, under the title of ‘ Archeologia 
Americana,’ documents to which Mr. Doyle constantly refers. Then, too, 
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a publishing society named in honour of the annalist Prince has not 
been idle. Many of its publications deal with events occurring outside of 
New England. Others, like the ‘ Andros Tracts’ and Mr. C. F. Adams’s 
edition of Morton’s ‘New English Canaan,’ are of extreme value, 
Nor have the New England states and municipalities been idle. The 
Massachusetts and Plymouth records have been printed by the state of 
Massachusetts, and the records of the other states have in almost every 
case been printed at public expense. The same is true of the towns and 
municipalities ; and from the fifteen volumes of the Boston Record Com- 
mission down to the pamphlet containing, perhaps, only a reprint of the 
earliest page of the town-book, there is hardly a town whose records in 
one form or another are not, partially at least, accessible to the inquiring 
historian. Considering these things, it is not surprising that Mr. Doyle 
should have found little that is new. On the other hand, the fact that 
he has been able to obtain access to so much of this material in England 
is not only surprising, but exceedingly gratifying, to all New Englanders. 
Nevertheless we are extremely sorry that Mr. Doyle did not see his way 
clear to visit the country whose history he was studying, if even for a few 
months. He then would not, in all likelihood, have overlooked certain 
important authorities, and his ideas as to geography and the points of the 
compass would have been not so strangely at variance with the truth. 

Passing over the attempted colonisation of Gosnold, Mr. Doyle appa- 
rently dates the beginning of the English occupation of New England 
from the ill-fated attempt of the Pophamites to plant a colony at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoc, or Kennebec river, as it is now called. Both 
attempts were failures, and had no influence on the course of history, 
except in so far as the disastrous ending of the Popham settlement 
deterred other Englishmen from settling on the coast. No New Eng- 
landers trace their descent from the Pophamites. The Pilgrim colonisa- 
tion was the first to bear any tangible results. If we go behind that, we 
must date the beginning of English occupation north of the Chesapeake 
Bay from the coming of Gosnold. In other respects our author’s account 
of the Popham colony is not fortunate. A slip of the pen has made him 
say that the fort at Sabino was destroyed by fire, when it was a storehouse 
within the fort that was so destroyed. The fort was standing when the 
French, in their desire to expel the intruders, visited the place the next 
summer. In fact, Mr. Doyle nowhere refers to the main authority for this 
abortive attempt, namely, the well-known ‘ Voyage to Sagadahoc,’ which 
undoubtedly formed the basis of Strachey’s account, on which our author 
relies. It is printed, with nearly everything else known about the colony, 
in the eighteenth volume of the ‘ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society.’ One of the main promoters of this unhappy scheme was 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges. In after years he was the persistent enemy of the 
Massachusetts people, and as such has received scant justice at the hands 
of New England writers. It may well be asked, however, whether 
Mr. Doyle has not gone too far in the other direction. This may not be 
the case, indeed, with regard to Gorges’ relations to American colonisa- 
tion; but with regard to his actions during Essex’s ill-fated attempt and 
subsequent trial, are Gorges’ actions so creditable as our author would 
have us believe? We are inclined to think not. 
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As to the comparative merits of the different Puritan settlements, 
Mr. Doyle sees more clearly than a New Englander can. Concerning the 
Plymouth colony he says: ‘As far as the romance of its circumstances 
and the personal heroism of its leaders goes, the settlement at Plymouth, 
beyond a doubt, must rank higher than that of Massachusetts.’ In 
another place, however, he remarks with equal truth: ‘If the Plymouth 
settlement had never been made, the political life of New England would 
in all probability have taken the same form and run the same course as 
it did.’ His account of the Pilgrim settlement is excellent, though he 
has made some blunders in detail, especially with regard to the route of 
the ever famous exploring party. This may have arisen from his having 
used ‘ Mourt’s Relation’ only in the form given by Young, and not in the 
scholarly edition of Henry M. Dexter. For the rest he has relied mainly 
on Bradford’s history. This is as it should be. But what useful purpose 
was subserved by always citing that work by the pagination of the manu- 
script? The MS. is accessible to very few, and Mr. Doyle’s quotations can 
be verified in America only by reference to the one edition ever printed. It 
is true that Mr. Deane, who edited this edition, has given the MS. pagina- 
tion in the text, but it is not always easy to pick out a number in 
brackets. Very possibly Mr. Doyle may have used the original. At all 
events, his account of the discovery and printing of this manuscript is so 
remarkable that we may be pardoned for giving it a moment’s attention. 
On page 15 he writes: ‘ Bradford’s history remained in manuscript till 
the present century. It had been given up as lost, but was discovered by 
Mr. Young about 1840, and has been edited and published by Mr. Charles 
Deane in 1856, as the third volume of the fourth series of the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collection.’’’ Now the history of this MS. was fully 
set forth by Mr. Winsor in the nineteenth volume of the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society,’ and is briefly as follows. As long ago 
as 1702 a few extracts from it were printed by Mather in his ‘ Magnalia.’ 
Later, Prince made a careful use of it in his annals, published in 1786. 
Prince lodged the manuscript volume in the old South Meeting-house in 
Boston. During the British occupation of that town it disappeared. In 
1844 Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, then bishop of Oxford, published a ‘ His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America.’ In this work 
quotations were made from a ‘ Manuscript History of the Plantation at 
Plymouth . . . in the Fulham Library.’ Four years later the Rev. 
J. §. M. Anderson, in his ‘ History of the Colonial Church,’ distinctly 
referred to ‘ Bradford’s Manuscript History of Plymouth Colony, ... 
now in the possession of the bishop of London.’ Singularly enough, it 
was not until 1855 that these allusions attracted the notice of an 
American historical student, Mr. J. W. Thornton, who disclosed his 
suspicions to Mr. Barry, and he in turn notified Mr. Deane. In all this 
Young had no hand. Indeed, at the time of this discovery of the manu- 
script he was in his grave. 

Another, though more pardonable, error of the same kind is in the 
same note. After speaking of Prince’s ‘Chronological History of New 
England,’ or ‘ Annals,’ our author says: ‘The whole of Prince’s work 
was edited by Mr. Drake, and published in 1852. My references are to 
this edition.’ Now Mr. Drake never edited Prince’s ‘Annals.’ That 
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was done by Nathan Hale, whose edition was published at Boston in 
1826. Mr. Drake, in 1856, having some sheets of this work on his 
hands, re-issued it with a new title-page and with a memoir of Prince 
and some plates inserted. 

Actuated no doubt by perfectly proper motives, Mr. Palfrey in his 
‘History of New England’ asserted that the Massachusetts Bay Company 
obtained a large tract of territory in America, on which ‘it was designed 
to place a colony which should be a refuge for civil and religious freedom.’ 
Probably nothing was farther from the minds of the founders of Massa- 
chusetts. This sentence of the leading historian of New England has 
done incalculable harm. It has brought down hostile criticism upon the 
Puritans for acts that, had their true motives been understood, would 
have passed unquestioned. Mr. Quincy well set forth their true purpose 
in his address on the ‘ Second Century of Boston.’ He said: ‘ They [the 
Massachusetts colonists] did not cross the Atlantic on a crusade in behalf 
of the rights of mankind in general, but in support of their own rights 
and liberties.’ The same thing has been even better said by Mr. Doyle 
in a passage which shows how completely he has familiarised himself 
with his subject. He says: ‘The founders of Massachusetts were many 
of them rich men, furnished with ability, dwelling peaceably in their 
habitations, who forsook the good things of the world to win for them- 
selves and their children a home free from its corruptions. The narrow- 
ness of their aims and measures must often forbid our sympathy, or even 
awake our indignation ; it should never blind us to the greatness of their 
undertaking.’ In judging their motives and intentions one is invariably 
brought face to face with the question, Did the grantees of the Massa- 
chusetts Charter intend to transfer the government of the company to 
Massachusetts ? Professor Joel Parker many years ago, reasoning on the 
evidence furnished by the charter itself, asserted that such a transfer was 
designed. A most singular confirmation of his view has been brought 
to light by our author. John Winthrop, in a pamphlet on Government 
printed in R. C. Winthrop’s ‘ Life of John Winthrop,’ says : ‘ It being the 
manner for such as procured patents for Virginia, Bermudas, and the 
West Indies to keep the chief government in the hands of the company 
residing in England (and so this was intended), and with great difficulty 
we got it abscinded.’ Of course this may refer to the order of the com- 
pany transferring the charter. But we are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Doyle that this ‘is a full answer to those who held that in transferring 
the government to America the patentees broke faith with the crown.’ 

In his account of Massachusetts Mr. Doyle has necessarily relied 
on Winthrop’s ‘History.’ As to the great governor himself he says: 
‘ Winthrop was indeed Wootton’s perfect man, ‘‘ whose passions not his 
masters are.”” No American, not even Winthrop’s descendants, who have 
naturally felt a justifiable pride in their ancestor, have ever gone farther 
than that. But Mr. Doyle is not always so full of praise. The other 
early governors are dealt with nearly as judiciously, though not so kindly. 
For Dudley he seldom has a pleasant word, while in Endicott he sees 
the ‘embodiment of all that was narrowest and sternest in Puritanism.’ 
This is fair enough. But as he goes on, his judgment of Endicott grows 
severer. On a later page he calls him ‘that cruel and narrow-minded 
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man,’ and still farther on he declares that ‘intolerance and brutality 
were now enthroned at Boston, personified in the governor, John 
Endicott.’ Now ‘brutality’ is a strong word. We confess that many 
of Endicott’s actions were not to our liking. But we should always 
remember that what are charged against him as brutal acts were acts 
performed in what his conscience told him was the rightful discharge of 
his duty. 

If his admiration of Winthrop as a man may seem to be carried to 
an extreme, his judgment of Winthrop’s ‘ History of New England’ is 
undoubtedly correct. He says: ‘It is professedly a diary or chronicle, 
composed without any appearance of literary arrangement or grace. Yet 
one lays it down with the feeling that the whole internal life of Massa- 
chusetts has been disclosed. Nor, when the subject demands it, is there 
any lack of that weight and dignity of speech which comes from clearness 
and simplicity of mind. And in the whole field of history it would be 
hard to name any work, written by one who had taken a leading part in 
the events recorded, so free alike from egotism and from the conscious and 
ostentatious avoidance of egotism.’ Yet it could be wished that he had 
relied less on Winthrop and more on the records. It is true that he has 
used the ‘ Colony Records’ with the best results. But he seems, on the 
other hand, to have overlooked the hardly less important records of the 
towns around Boston harbour. The Boston Record Commission began 
to publish its ‘Reports’ in 1876. Since then it has printed fifteen 
volumes. Among them may be mentioned the ‘ Boston Records’ from 
1634-1769 (six vols.), the ‘ Boston Selectmen’s Records,’ 1701-1742 (two 
vols.), the ‘Dorchester Records,’ 1632-1654, and the ‘ Boston Book of 
Possessions,’ which is in reality a local Doomsday Book. It is surprising 
that one so fond of studying original sources as our author should have 
overlooked these. A careful study of them, we are sure, would have 
given him a somewhat different and more accurate idea of ‘the internal 
life of Massachusetts’ than it was possible to derive from Winthrop’s 
‘ History.’ 

In describing the treatment of the Antinomian heretics Mr. Doyle is 
not too severe. It may have been a political necessity which led to their 
banishment. I am inclined to think it was; but, be that as it may, he 
is none too harsh when he stigmatises the action of the tribunal which 
sentenced the heretics ‘as a procedure which in its shameless indifference 
to the principles of criminal jurisprudence rivalled the worst outrages 
under which the English nonconformists had ever suffered.’ It is 
curious that in this connexion he should describe the subsequent 
murder of the head of the Antinomians, Mrs. Hutchinson, as taking 
place on Narragansett Bay. In reality, the scene of the massacre was 
hundreds of miles from Narragansett Bay, on the shore of the other end 
of Long Island Sound. 

The map in Mr. Doyle’s ‘ Virginia,’ &c., was so very bad that we had 
hoped the maps in any future volumes would be decidedly better. We 
are sorry to say that this is not the case. Take, for instance, the map 
prefixed to vol. i., and supposed to represent New England in 1650. 
Leaving out some topographical errors, which are perhaps excusable in 
so small a map, it is almost within the bounds of truth to assert that in 
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a map designed to show the extent of the New England colonies there is 
not a boundary correctly given. Massachusetts, for example, is given as 
extending over Cape Cod, which belonged to Plymouth, while Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard can hardly be said to have been then within the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In the map prefixed to the second volume, 
and supposed to show the state of things in 1700, the same boundaries are 
assigned to Plymouth which had been nine years before by the ‘ province 
charter’ included within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. These and 
the other errors contained in these maps were at first charitably attributed 
to the publishers. But we had not gone far in the text when we noticed 
mistakes occurring so frequently that they could not be attributed to 
errors of proof-reading. For instance, besides the one already mentioned, 
he calls Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Haven (not Newhaven, as 
it is invariably spelled in this book), the ‘colonies south of Cape Cod.’ 
It would be as correct to speak of Australia as south of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Then he says that Guildford is seventeen miles north of Quinni- 
piac (New Haven), when it is south and east of that place. Then, too, 
Gardiner’s Island, off the north-eastern or eastern end of Long Island, 
is given as off the north-western end. We have also noticed many 
errors of proof-reading, the oddest being the assertion, in a note to page 
870 of vol. i., that there was nothing to ‘show why the Dartmouth hip 
was selected.’ Let us hope that in a second edition these blemishes will 
disappear. EpWwarD CHANNING. 


A Short History of Napoleon the First. By Jonn Ropert SEELEY. 
(London: Seeley & Co. 1886.) 
The First Napoleon: a Sketch, Political and Military. By Joxun 


Copman Ropes. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1885.) 


A CONDENSED biography of Napoleon ought to make the richest and most 
interesting volume in profane literature. Frenchmen find it a difficult 
book to write, because they feel both the excess and the deficiency of 
essential information. The correspondence of the Bonapartes, though 
it occupies more than sixty volumes, is mutilated and incomplete. 
Materials for an ample supplement are known in France; a collection of 
the emperor’s autograph letters was offered for sale in London not long 
ago; and-the priceless bundles that passed through Mr. Murray’s hands 
passed into concealment. The papers of imperial ministersare lost or kept 
back. Those of Fouché are said to have been burnt at Trieste ; those of 
Talleyrand were partially destroyed, and the few readers of his memoirs 
foretelldisappointment. Barras and Sieyés, Cambacérés and Caulaincourt, 
Molé and Pasquier left memoirs which are at least difficult of access to most 
people except M. Taine. Some are printed but unpublished. The task 
may be fitly undertaken at a distance by men resolute not to be distracted 
by the pursuit of detail or baffled by mysteries that resist inquiry. 

Two such lives written in English at the same time are better than 
anything of equal compass on the continent. Alike in ability and industry, 
they differ widely in the choice of materials and still more in their 
conclusions, and so conveniently complete each other. Both are worth 
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reading, apart from the views they are meant toserve. Mr. Seeley’s rapid 
sketch tells of things not easily found in French books, avoids detail, and 
judges austerely. Mr. Ropes, his rival, discourses more on military affairs, 
and is not only an admirer but an advocate. We shall not go far wrong 
if we take the good of Napoleon from Mr. Ropes, and the bad from Mr. 
Seeley. It is difficult to exaggerate either. The American lives afar 
from the temptation of wrongs that cry for vengeance, and pride not yet 
appeased. He inherits no part or partnership in the inorganic Europe 
which it was Napoleon’s mission to destroy, likes the French quite as 
much as the English, and prefers the enlightened emperor to the Welles- 
leys, who called the liberals Jacobins, and supported the Spanish Serviles. 
He urges how much he was sinned against, and how much the nations 
might have profited by his sway. Canning once said: ‘I would not 
myself, if I were a rascally Portuguese, or Prussian, or Dutchman, hesitate 
one moment to prefer the French;’ and Mr. Ropes improves this text. 
Mr. Seeley surveys from a patriotic elevation the career that did so much 
for the expansion of England, and treats it as an episode in the long duel 
for the prize of distant empire. A force more constant and irresistible 
than human will impels Napoleon to a hopeless struggle with manifest 
destiny, and his wars are subsidiary to the supreme national purpose of 
crippling England. It isa development of Rapetti’s thesis that, in occupy- 
ing maritime Europe from the Adriatic to the Baltic, the emperor pursued 
the fixed lines of ancient rivalry ; a commentary on the words spoken to 
Molé, that it was the English only that he meant to attack in Russia; on 
the subtler speech to Schwarzenberg, that he cared for nothing but the 
war with England, which all other fighting hindered and retarded ; on the 
pithy sentence recorded by Mollien: La France n’a étendu ses conquétes 
que pour enlever des tributaires a lV Angleterre. 

The practised observer of history is apparent in many places. The 
Constitution Civile is described as the ruin of the revolution ; but the 
Concordat is set forth as a contrivance to dissociate the clergy from both 
of the preceding orders of things, and make it subserve the new. Soclose 
a student of Marmont could not miss the defect in Napoleon’s generalship, 
the forward eagerness that would not provide for ill-fortune. But it is a 
merit in a biographer of Stein to recognise as he does the prodigious success 
of Metternich’s ministry during the war of liberation. He is not blinded 
by the glare of Russian snowfields, and knows what Jomini explained long 
ago, that the army was destroyed by its commander, and not by the cold. 
He does not fall into the extinct error of thinking that the congress of 
Vienna was going to pieces when Napoleon escaped ; but he does not make 
it clear that the emperor started for France in that belief, and that the 
settled concord of Europe wasasurprise tohim. The spirit of nationality, 
the propeller of so much later history, is derived by Mr. Seeley from 
the imperial wars; but he is not careful to distinguish national from 
liberal opposition, or the effect of resistance to Napoleon in Spain from 
the direct influence upon his Italian countrymen of his political forecast : 
L' Italie est une seule nation. L’unité de meurs, de langage, de littéra- 
ture, doit, dans un avenir plus ou moins éloigné, réwnir enfin ses habitants 
sous un seul gouvernement.—Rome est, sans contredit, la capitale que les 
Italiens choisiront un jour. In other ways he at least does him strict 
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justice, showing that the destruction of popular liberties had been the 
nation’s own act, and that the emperor was continually forced to defend 
himself against aggression. More stress might have been laid on the policy 
of making Europe pay the deficit of France which Napoleon disclosed 
when, in answer to a minister pleading that his finances wanted repose, 
he said: Aw contraire, elles s’embarrassent ; 11 lewr faut la guerre. 

His excellent materials would often justify Mr. Seeley in being more 
sure of things than he appears; and when he is not sure he employs pre- 
cautions which a compendium ought, if possible, to avoid. He doubts 
whether Bonaparte showed any remarkable firmness of character in 
Vendémiaire; whether Carnot chose him for the command in Italy; 
whether he bribed Sieyés, as he boasted, with public money. He does not 
know whether Monge suggested the expedition to Egypt; whether the 
marriage with an archduchess was part of the original plan; whether the 
sudden illness at Pirna and the poisoning at Fontainebleau are real ; 
whether or no the allies resolved upon the march to Paris on 24 March. 
Nearly all these things are ascertainable. When there was some hesita- 
tion about using force against the rising of Vendémiaire, Bonaparte said : 
Attendez-vous que le peuple vous donne la permission de tirer sur lui ? 
The Italian appointment does not rest on the unsupported word of a 
Terrorist. La Réveillére, whose memoirs are an apology for Fructidor 
and an attack on the ‘ Réponse 4 Bailleul,’ who reviles Carnot for the 
favour he enjoyed during the empire, affirms that the nomination was 
not the act of Barras. If he could have said that it was not the act of 
Carnot, he would have said it. We learn from Lavallette that Monge dis- 
cussed Egypt, not that he proposed the expedition. Bonaparte is not 
our only authority for the gift of public money to Sieyés. The other 
consul, Roger Ducos, informed Gohier that Sieyés had taken 16,000/. and 
he himself 4,000/., and that the First Consul had said to him: I/ faut 
gorger ce prétre de biens pour en avoir raison. The Austrian match was 
so little part of the original plan that Napoleon preferred a Russian 
grandduchess. Alexander himself directed his thoughts towards Vienna, 
and Metternich had proposed the marriage before the divorce. In February 
1810 a French diplomatist wrote to him that Talleyrand had done the most 
to alter the emperor’s choice, adding: ‘ We shall be on bad terms with 
Russia in less than five months, and at war in eighteen.’ Thiers and 
Bernhardi support the doubt whether the fatal inaction on 28 Aug. 1818 
was really due to sudden illness. They say that Fain is the only witness, 
and Fain notoriously cannot be trusted. The fact is known on the better 
testimony of Maret, Caulaincourt, St. Cyr, and Senfft ; to say nothing of 
Ségur, Fézensac, and Pelet. Ségur’s narrative of the attempted suicide 
was confirmed to many people still living, by Count Flahaut, who was at 
Fontainebleau at the time. Our witness for the date of the momentous 
conference at Sommepuis is Lord Westmorland, the officer accredited at 
headquarters, who was present, and whose statement in his book, and in 
his letter published in Toll’s memoirs, can scarcely be disputed. The 
assertion that, in Napoleon’s boyhood, ‘ his abilities do not seem to have 
excited wonder,’ is an instance of excessive caution. His mother said to 
Prokesch : Au début de ses études, Napoléon fut celwi de mes enfans qui 
me donna le moins d’espérances ; il resta longtemps avant d’avoir quelque 
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succés. And it is rather a balk to be told that the creation of the uni- 
versity ‘gave Napoleon the occasion for some striking and original re- 
marks.’ He remarked that it was to be wn moyen de diriger [otherwise, 
surveiller| les opinions politiques et morales, and that there is no safety 
for the state ‘ tant qu’on n’apprendra pas, dés l’enfance, s’il faut étre ré- 
publicain ou monarchique, catholique ou irreligieux. The studied vague- 
ness of the author’s style is inadequate at times to the intense definiteness 
of Napoleon’s thought and speech. Oncken, who has been of some service 
to Mr. Seeley, might have satisfied him that the memorable interview 
with Metternich took place on June 26, not June 28, and lasted eight 
hours and a half, not ten. As to the dramatic passage, the best reason 
for thinking that Metternich reports it faithfully is that the emperor said 
the same thing both to Caulaincourt and to Narbonne. 

The scheme of interpretation which contemplates the wars of the 
empire from the point of view of the continental blockade and the British 
shopkeeper falls short in Spain. When Mr. Seeley says that the invasion 
was an act of insensate violence, that the Spaniards were entirely subser- 
vient to France before, and unanimously hostile after, he passes over 
some essential elements of the case. We learn nothing of the technical 
provocation which had been given, nothing of the strong French party 
which, but for the Russian expedition, had nearly accomplished the 
pacification of the peninsula, or of the statesman’s argument for thinking 
the suppression of the Bourbons as desirable for the Bonapartes as the 
suppression of Murat was afterwards for the Bourbons. There were 
Spaniards who, as early as 1805, had foreseen that the extinction of one 
family would be needful for the elevation of the other. Napoleon admitted 
that he could not leave in Bourbon hands a country that might be one 
day formidable, not to himself but to his successors. The solidity of 
ancient thrones, the gathered force of long prescription, filled him with a 
mysterious awe which forbade him to be content with making vassals of 
that craven dynasty. At Smorgoni, on the night on which he abandoned 
his army, he exclaimed: ‘ If I had been born to the throne, it would have 
been easy to make no mistakes.’ And he added: Les Bourbons s’en 
tireraient. During the invasion of France he expressed the same thought 
thus: ‘If I were my son, I could go on fighting until I stood with my 
back to the Pyrenees.’ Towards Sieyés Mr. Seeley entertains the senti- 
ments which Burke and Mallet du Pan have bequeathed to their succes- 
sors. He loves to impute the new absolutism to the destroyer of the old, 
and distinguishes but faintly between his work and the suppression of his 
work by Napoleon. He even attributes to the backwardness and timidity 
of Sieyés the mismanagement which nearly wrecked the enterprise of 
Brumaire. The performer who flinched in the drama of St. Cloud was 
not Sieyés but Bonaparte. When he turned pale with the terror of 
outlawry, Sieyés calmly said: Ils vows mettent hors la loi: mettez-les 
hors la salle. So the scene was told not many years since by one who 
had lived among the actors in it. Montrond was present, and his account, 
virtually the same, is preserved by Roederer. There we read how, when 
all was over, Talleyrand said that it was time to dine; and how, during 
dinner, Montrond was observed to shake his head and mutter: Général 
Bonaparte, cela n’est pas correct. There too we read that the yoke of 
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the S in Lucien’s pamphlet meant not Soldiers, as Mr. Seeley infers, but 
Sieyés. The First Consul was angry with his brother for attacking so 
useful a man, sent Talleyrand with an apology, and had an edition printed 
with the word militaires. Like the German writers of whom he makes 
great use, he denies to the Russians the merit of design in the successful 
defence of 1812. He thinks that they had learnt from Wellington the 
value of retrograde movements, but that the retreat was not based on 
strategic calculations of the benefit of space. We know from Dumas and 
Ségur that the idea of retreating into the interior had struck a Russian 
officer during the campaign of Eylau, and that he executed it afterwards,. 
against the feeling of the army, whilst he held command. Alexander’ had 
previously assured a Frenchman that nothing would be lost if he had to 
retire beyond Moscow ; and the Frenchman had answered politely that 
he would still be the first power in Asia. Mr. Seeley is doubtless right 
in thinking that the Austrian terms ought to have been conceded at 
Prague ; but it is not so clear that, when Austria turned against him in 
1813, Napoleon’s doom was sealed. He was outnumbered in the propor- 
tion of ten to nine; but he deemed that his presence doubled his force. 
It was worth an addition of 50,000 men, says St. Cyr; and Wellington 
thought that it was equal to 40,000. Even at Leipzig the odds were not 
greater than at Dresden, where he gained a complete victory. Three of 
the best judges, Jomini, St. Cyr, and Bernhardi, do not agree that the 
struggle on the Elbe was hopeless. In the defence of Champagne, Arcis, 
which is as decisive a date as Lodi, deserved better treatment than to be 
passed over in silence whilst Hagelberg is duly recorded. Having been 
repulsed at Laon by the Prussians, Napoleon tried his fortune against the 
Austrians, and was defeated at Arcis. It was there he understood that 
the end had come, and that he rode forward and stood over a shell about 
to explode. An officer, on the point of uttering a warning cry, was 
stopped by another, who said: ‘Don’t you see that he is doing it on 
purpose, and wants to have it over?’ Mr. Seeley states that, in 1814, 
Fouché was weaving a military plot. The proceedings of that exceedingly 
able man barely fit in to so plain a form of words. He made a merit of 
trying to maintain the Bourbons, and, in a secret interview, had given 
some remarkable advice : Servez-vous a la fois de la vertu qui a éclaté 
dans l’oppression, de l’énergie qui a été développée dans nos désordres, et 
des talents qui se sont produits dans le délire. On ne gouverne pas plus 
les états avec les souvenirs et les répugnances qu'avec les remords. 
Blacas of course replied that legitimacy can no more coalesce with 
revolution than truth with error. Then Fouché, exclaiming that the 
king, if he had ten crowns with such an adviser, would lose them all, 
tried the younger branch. That is how Napoleon afterwards told Meneval 
that he had dethroned not Lewis XVIII, but the duke of Orleans. 

In such a mass of facts and allusions there are probably not a few 
which a vindictive Bonapartist would mark with a sign of interrogation. 
He might object that the French at Acre were not reduced to musketry 
fire ; that the primate of the confederation did not hold the see of Mentz ; 
that Moreau was in the Russian, not the Austrian camp ; that the Holy 
Alliance did not come into existence for three months after the Hundred 
Days; that the first indication of the policy of the concordat dates not 
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from Tolentino in February 1797, but at least as far back as the previous 
October, when Bonaparte wrote: J’ambitionne bien plus le titre de 
sauveur que celui de destructewr du Saint-Siége ; that if the story of his 
getting drunk with punch at Campo Formio is derived from Hiiffer, it is 
right to add that Hiiffer warns us against believing it ; that the institu- 
tions which ‘ brought the country to bankruptcy, civil war, and almost 
barbarism,’ from 1795 to 1799, were not more pernicious than what had 
gone before. 

The passage asserting that the discovery had recently been made in 
America that a republic must have a president is not written in earnest. 
So eminent a student of politics knows that the Americans discovered no 
such thing, but adopted a president being used to a governor in the 
several states, and that ‘ Oranje boven !’ and ‘ Down with the pensionary! ’ 
was not the formula of a new philosophy. Republics since then have pro- 
spered without presidents, and have perished by them. Any reader im- 
pervious to irony whom the authority of a great name might tempt to 
take the remark for an axiom, may profitably meditate Félix Pyat’s 
speech of 5 Oct. 1848, comparing it with Tocqueville’s reply in defence of 
the presidential theory. If I may quote a demagogue against an im- 
perialist, here is the sort of thing he would find: Qw’est-ce que la 
république des Etats-Unis ? Le mot V’indique ; wne république fédérale, 
girondine, passez-moi le mot, une aggrégation d’états ow corps divers, wne 
nation d’alluvions et d’attérissement, composée successivement des parties 
hétérogénes, insolidaires. Le danger, en France, est en sens inverse des 
Etats-Unis. Aua Etats-Unis il est dans la dispersion des provinces, et il 
fallait un président: en France, il est dans la concentration ; il ne faut 
qu’une assemblée. 

The philosopher of national greatness, when he celebrates the triumph 
of British arms, has a manifest peril toshun. It would be congenial to him 
to adopt Pitt’s last speech, proudly graven on the medal commemorating 
the peace: Se ipsam virtute, Europam exemplo. But he is guarded not 
to inflate the glory and the spoil of England, not to remind us of the time 
when an Englishman scorned to fight less than three Frenchmen starving 
on their diet of frogs. He yields no countenance to Wellington’s gra- 
tifying contention, that Napoleon was driven out of Germany by his 
own movement on Vittoria. The familiar names, Vittoria, Salamanca, 
Toulouse, do not occur on his pages. In one or two places, the American, 
advocate as he is, shows greater impartiality. It may be that Bonaparte 
miscalculated the naval power of England in the Mediterranean as much 
as Mr. Seeley believes, but the grand audacity of that six weeks’ voyage 
with transports, in the presence of Nelson, deserves warmer recognition. 
An almost imperceptible confusion of dates would make it appear that 
the invasion of England failed through the terror that went before the 
face of Calder, rather than through the combinations of continental 
powers. ‘In the last days of August, Admiral Villeneuve, issuing from 
Ferrol, took alarm at the news of the approach of an English fleet, and 
instead of sailing northward faced about and retired to Cadiz. Then 
for the first time Napoleon admitted the idea of failure, and saw the 
necessity of screening it by some great achievement in another quarter.’ 
Villeneuve issued from Ferrol, not in the last days of August, but on 
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the 14th. At that time Napoleon was quite unable to avoid war 
with Austria, and was already preparing for it. On the 13th he had 
written : Cette puissance arme. Je veux qu'elle désarme ; si elle ne le 
fait pas, j’irai avec 200,000 hommes lui faire une bonne visite. Mon 
parti est pris ; je veux attaquer I’ Autriche, et étre d Vienne avant le mois 
de novembre. Talleyrand was to inform the Austrian ambassador that 
he had abandoned his design: I/ a compris qu’il ne pouvait se porter en 
Angleterre avec 150,000 hommes lorsque ses frontiéres du midi étaient 
menacées. Whilst he was turning his back on England and facing 
Austria he continued to entertain hopes of his fleet: J’ai de bonnes 
nouvelles de mes escadres du Ferrol et de celle de Rochefort. On 
22 Aug. he writes to Talleyrand: Une fois que j’awrai levé mon camp 
de locéan, je ne puis plus m’arréter ; mon projet de guerre maritime est 
tout-d-fait manqué. Du 20 au 25 Fructidor, je swis obligé de faire une 
contre-marche pour m’opposer aux progrés des armements de |’ Autriche. 
This was ten days before he knew that his fleet had retired to Cadiz. 
The sudden change of front was caused by the forward policy of Mack 
and Czartoryski, not by the backwardness of Villeneuve. It was not 
contrived to scatter dust in the eyes of Europe and to screen dis- 
comfiture, but to resist attack. It is not safe to say positively that 
Napoleon had no means of getting at England. She was saved, as it is 
the way with islands, by a change in the wind, such as determined her 
history in 1588, 1688, and 1798. If a man like De Ruyter or Farragut 
had been in Villeneuve’s place when Magon, in a fury, flung his wig into 
the sea, the landing in Kent would have come into measurable distance. 
So indeed it would have been if the Institute had not laughed at the 
crazy projector who came with a plan to give Napoleon the empire over 
sea and land—the plan of a steamboat. Nobody reading the account of 
Moore’s expedition would gather that it was a disastrous failure. Rather 
it would seem that the thwarted and disconcerted combatant was Napoleon. 
‘He had missed his mark, and professed to receive information which 
showed him that he was urgently needed at Paris.’ The information he 
had received concerned the material fact that Austria was again arming 
to attack him. Metternich had gone over to the war party on 4 Dec. 
‘ He would have made short work,’ wrote Lord Grey, ‘if he had not been 
called off by Austria.’ 

In the campaign of 1815 the American is superior both in fulness and 
fidelity to the Englishman. He cherishes the forlorn hope of justifying 
the orders to Grouchy, and he makes the absence of Davout too prominent, 
for Napoleon purposely rejected the four best generals in France ; but he 
shows that the plan which so nearly succeeded was not foiled by the skill 
of the allies. Mr. Seeley esteems that victory was out of the question, 
that the emperor was incapacitated for war, that Waterloo was won, as 
Marmont said, by the English alone, whose advance decided the victory. 
Not a word of Biilow’s disproportionate loss, of Ziethen’s timely arrival, 
of the sight seen by Colonel Reiche when he came upon the field and was 
told both by Miiffling and Scharnhorst that the French were gaining the 
day. The English generals were not so extravagant as Napoleon, who 
complained of treason, and Gneisenau, who published that the French at 
Ligny were 150,000 strong ; but they started that warm patriotic colouring 
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against which General Chesney delivered the warning which Mr. Ropes 
observes more heartily than Mr. Seeley. Lord Anglesey averred that the 
issue had never been doubtful; Lord Raglan believed that the English 
were outnumbered by 20,000 men; Wellington knew nothing of the 
Prussian attack on the right rear of Napoleon until about an hour before 
he advanced. We are invited to believe that Napoleon showed him- 
self, on 16 June, ‘ an indolent and inefficient general ;’ but we are not 
told that he gave orders to turn the Prussian right, which would effectually 
have divided his enemies and enabled him to overwhelm the duke of 
Wellington. Those orders, everybody knows, were not obeyed. D’Erlon 
says: Le maréchal Ney, étant au moment d’étre forcé aux Quatre Bras, 
ne tint pas compte des ordres envoyés par l’empereur, et rappela ad lu 
mon corps d’armée. Napoleon saw the consequences in all their gravity 
when, on the 17th, he said to D’Erlon, On a perdu la France. It is true 
that his officers found fault with his conduct of the campaign, and 
Grouchy even ventured to say: Il a oublié l'art de la guerre. But this 
burst of criticism was no new thing. Besides the envy of Masséna, the 
bitterness of Marmont, and Bernadotte’s audacious boast that he had won 
a great battle by disobeying orders, clear-sighted officers were never 
wanting who knew the limitations of his talent as accurately as the vices 
of his character. Campredon considered with dismay even the tactics of 
Austerlitz. After Pultusk and Essling his prestige fell considerably, at 
Borodino even the fanatic Davout found fault with his mancuvre; even 
Eugene and Murat did not know him again. Decrés and Duroc confided 
to friends that he was losing his head. The most intellectual of the 
marshals, St. Cyr, declares that he had committed errors of which no 
ordinary man would be capable. He says: Dans ce génie, sublime pour 
certaines parties de la guerre, il n’entrait aucune des qualités propres a 
la conservation. 

Considering the end, the sub-chapter headed ‘ Was he invincible ?’ was 
scarcely needed. Napoleon himself thought that this question was set at 
rest before 1809. Rebuking a flatterer, he declared that he had been re- 
peatedly defeated, and instanced Acre, Essling, and the first day at Arcole, 
for it was then, in November 1796, not, as is here implied, in an earlier 
crisis, that he sent orders to Milan to prepare forthe worst. He admitted 
to Davout that his plan was faulty at Eylau ; and he assured Cambacérés 
that the new energy of resistance revealed at Essling changed the whole 
direction of his policy. At Dresden he confessed with magnanimity that 
the worst blunders of the Russian campaign were his own. Although he 
despised Masséna for his cupidity, he insisted that he possessed military 
talents, devant lesquels il faut se prosterner. He pronounced himself 
equal to St. Cyr in attack, but his inferior in the science of defensive war. 

Mr. Seeley denies to Napoleon the merit of originality. The art of 
engrossing power, the kindred art of applying it, had been already brought 
to high perfection, and he had great models to study. When Madame 
d’Outremont offered half her fortune that her son might be released from 
conscription, he answered that the whole of her fortune and her son too 
were his already. This is no more than a brightly pointed repetition of 
the assurance given by the Sorbonne to quiet the conscience of Louis XIV, 
and of Richelieu’s stupendous words to the father of Pascal: Je vous le 
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recommande. Once he seemed to rise above himself when at the march- 
ing of his legions he was heard to say, Towt cela ne vaut pas les institu- 
tions. But he had been warned repeatedly by at least two of his 
shrewdest advisers that he had founded nothing until he had founded 
something strong enough to resist him. Having first to account for 
public and outward events, Mr. Seeley has no leisure to study the emperor 
in council and conversation. He is visibly impatient of the literature of 
St. Helena, and of his recorded talk. The disposition common in France 
and Germany to reject the ‘ Mémorial’ seems to have affected him. We 
miss the catena of characteristic utterances with which Napoleon struck fires 
from the night at Cherasco when he assured the Piedmontese negotiators 
that he might lose battles but would never lose minutes, down to the last 
dictation in which he calls history the only true philosophy. The gross and 
graceless tyrant of these pages is not the man who said: Je ne swis pas wn 
homme, mais une chose. 

Whilst the republican New Englander deplores and despises the 
triumph of Castlereagh and Metternich, it is the note of the Cambridge 
history not only to judge their cause just, but their enemy infamous, and 
to dwell on the slaughter of Jaffa, the bequest to Cantillon, and the 
execution of Enghien. If we must judge a man’s intellect by the highest 
level which he reaches, and his morality by the lowest, this is the deciding 
test of Napoleon’s character, and fixes his place in the seventh circle. 
His action at Jaffa was not worse than the action of an English worthy 
to whom even recent opinion has been very lenient. The disgraceful codicil 
only shows that the testator died unreconciled, and that the companion 
who, on hearing him speak of Providence, reported to Sir Hudson Lowe 
that his captive was breaking, understood the real habits of his mind. It 
raises perhaps a doubt whether it was in derision that he whispered at 
Weimar a question as to the existence of Christ, which drew from Wieland 
the prophetic answer that men might as well deny the existence of 
Napoleon. But there is nothing in the Vincennes tragedy to mitigate the 
bare guilt of murder, or to turn away the historian’s wrath; and his 
judgment stands, if the particulars are open to dispute. He makes a 
point by saying that the duke was tried and shot for having borne arms 
against his country, and was not even charged with complicity in the plot. 
The sixth article of accusation was: d’étre l’wn des fauteurs et complices 
de la conspiration tramée par les Anglais contre la vie du Premier Consul, 
et devant, en cas de succés de cette conspiration, entrer en France. On 
this point he was examined and unanimously condemned, and it is certain 
that his participation in the flagrant conspiracy was believed at the time. 
Nor is it distributively fair to represent this act as one that seemed almost 
normal in the light of revolutionary experience. European opinion did 
not stand so high above French, or royalist above revolutionary. We do 
not forget what the Austrians did at Rastatt, and the English at Naples, 
the undisguised design of La Rochejaquelein, Gentz’s indignation when 
Fox denounced Guillet, and the ferocious despatch in which the Russian 
. protest was met by asking whether Alexander would have hesitated to 
seize his father’s murderers if they had ventured within striking distance 
of his frontier. Whilst Austria gave assurance that she was ready to 
accept without discussion the motives of the arrest, the applause of the 
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revolutionists was less decided than Mr. Seeley implies. The Jacobins, 
says Garat, were as indignant as the royalists. 

Although Mr. Ropes rises on the other side avowedly to plead a cause, 
it is the interest of science that the reason of things should be reasonable, 
and that interpreters of history should not resort prematurely to mere 
folly and passion, and the psychology made common by Tacitus. The 
produce of late years, even of the brief interval since these artists mixed 
their colours on both sides of the Atlantic, will not allow the mighty 
figure ever again to shine with excessive light. It is well to have his 
enemies watched through the same lens, and weighed in the same scales 
as himself; to see how much failure and evil in his life is explained with- 
out his fault, by the wiles of foes, by the legacy of time, by the necessity 
of defence, and the extremity of peril which the new order suffered from 
the girdle of ancient forces; to mark the regenerating hand, the gratitude 
of nations, like the Swiss, that did not thwart him, the gift of fascinating 
good men. The use which Thiers made of the finest opportunity ever 
afforded to an historian has not resisted the assault of hostile time. Even 
that undaunted panegyrist enumerates six grave errors. Napoleon acknow- 
ledged many more. If he displayed emotion of the better kind at 
Dandolo’s last appeal for Venice, and when early friends were torn by 
cannon shot, if his firm nerves gave way utterly at Ebersberg when he 
saw the fighting done by a lieutenant sterner than himself, yet there is no 
evidence of remorse. Few things denote him more than the manner of his 
regret for his greatest crime: La mort méritée du duc d’'Enghien nuisit a 
Napoléon dans l’opinion et ne lui fut d’aucune utilité politique. An entire 
book of Retractations might be made of avowals such as this. In 1805 
he said to Talleyrand: Je me suis tant trompé en ma vie que je n’en 
rougis pas. And in 1813 to Roederer: Une faute! C'est moi qui at 
fait des fautes. He confessed at various times that he had done wrong 
in crowning his relations, in raising his marshals above the level of their 
capacity, in restoring the confiscations. The concordat was the worst 
fault of his reign ; the Austrian match was hisruin; the birth of his son, 
an onerous complication. The unlucky attack upon Spain was not only a 
wholesale blunder, as the irrevocable event proved, but a series of blunders 
in detail. The invasion of Russia was hopeless during the Spanish war. 
He ought to have restored Poland; he ought not to have remained at 
Moscow ; he ought to have stopped at Smolensk; he ought not to have 
crossed the Niemen. At the Berezina he cried: Voila ce qui arrive 
quand on entasse fautes sur fautes! He regretted the attempted con- 
quest of San Domingo, the annexation of Holland, the rejection of 
Talleyrand’s warning that France would show less energy than himself. 
He wished that he had not concluded the armistice after Bautzen, that 
he had followed up his victory after Dresden, that he had made peace at 
Prague, at Frankfort, at Chatillon. It would have been better if he had 
employed Sieyés, if he had never trusted Fouché, if he had not sent Nar- 
bonne to Vienna. When he heard of the treaty of February 1815 between 
England, Austria, and France, he said that that would have been his . 
true policy. He repented his moderation as sincerely as his violence. 
He lamented that he had twice shrunk from-making himself dictator, and 
had swerved too soon from the scheme of making his dynasty the oldest 
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in Europe, which it might have become if he had had the resolution to 
dethrone the house of Brandenburg after Jena, and to dissolve the 
Austrian monarchy after Wagram. 

There is that which bars the vindication of his career. It is con- 
demned by the best authority, by the final judgment of Napoleon himself. 
And this is not the only lesson to be learnt from the later, unofficial, 
intimate and even trivial records which the two biographers incline to 
disregard. They might have enabled one of the two to admire without 
defending, and the other to censure without disparaging, and would have 
supplied both with a thousand telling speeches and a thousand striking 
traits for a closer and more impressive likeness of the most splendid 
genius that has appeared on earth. Acton. 


St. Petersburg und London in den Jahren 1852-1864. Aus den Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten von CARL FrRrepRIcH GraF ViTzTHUM von EcxsTipT. 
2 volumes. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1886.) 

St. Petersburg and London in the Years 1852-1864. Reminiscences of 
Count CHARLES FREDERICK VITZTHUM vON EcxKsTAEDT, late Saxon 
Minister at the Court of St. James’. Edited, with a Preface, by Henry 
Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. Translated by Epwarp Farrrax Taytor. 
2 volumes. (London: Longmans & Co. 1887.) 


Onty the other day the Preussische Jahrbiicher, more in sorrow than in 
anger at the blindness which before the event even diplomatists now and 
then display, held up Count Vitzthum’s narrative of his Berlin and Vienna 
experiences in the years 1845-1852 as a melancholy example of misguided 
intelligence. To have lived with Schwarzenberg, and to have believed 
in the plans of a Greater Germany, seems intellectually unpardonable, 
though from other points of view excusable, to those who have seen what 
they have seen. Yet while all this thunder was descending, or preparing 
to descend, the incorrigible veteran was ready with a new series of 
memoirs, as bright as the former, and not a whit less frank. Count 
Vitzthum is of opinion—and I cannot recall any equally distinct declara- 
tion on the part of any other politician in at least hereditary sympathy 
with the ancien régime—that for German writers and readers everything 
relating to the times before 1866 is matter of history, on which there can 
accordingly be no reason for refraining from speaking out. Signs of dis- 
cretion are by no means wanting in his new volumes; but it must be 
allowed that on the whole his materials can have suggested to him no 
special reason for reserve. During nearly the whole of the period—from 
1852 to 1864—covered by them he was a resident in London, though 
occasionally employed in dynastic negotiations at Lisbon (of which he has 
some curious remembrances en passant), and dividing his holidays between 
Paris and home. In the years 1852 and 1853 he spent a few months as 
chargé d'affaires at St. Petersburg, and acquired enough insight into the 
state of things—or rather of persons—there to be able afterwards to apply 
something of a genuine connaissance de cause to certain aspects of the 
Russo-Turkish imbroglio. At the court of. St. James’ he was for many 
years an observer in a specially favourable position, who could afford to 
keep a cool head and to put on record impartial judgments in the midst 
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of transactions as to which his own responsibility was comparatively 
insignificant. Towards the close, however. of the period commemorated 
in these volumes he becomes a more and more interested spectator, as 
German politics begin to attract more and more of the attention of the 
political world ; as Lord Clarendon listens with prompt though at times 
not very penetrating intelligence, while Mr. Disraeli bestows a fre- 
quent though mostly rather oracular approval, and even Lord Russell 
here and there enlarges the area of his political philosophy. Towards 
the conclusion of the period here treated, in times which few students 
of the history of our foreign politics are able to regard with unmixed 
complacency, Count Vitzthum, according to his own favourite expression, 
assumes the character of the look-out man of the ship; nor can there be 
any doubt but that at this time his keen and indefatigable vigilance exer- 
cised an appreciable influence upon the course of affairs. His memoirs 
end with the defeat of Lord Palmerston’s Danish policy—a defeat attri- 
butable to the consistency of the radicals, to the moderation of the less 
combative section of the tories (including their leaders), and above all to 
the influence of the queen. To that defeat, which was indisputably such, 
though at the time it was allowed to assume the disguise of a popular 
parliamentary victory achieved by Lord Palmerston under the flag of pro- 
sperous revenue returns, Count Vitzthum unmistakably contributed. How 
far he sustained Lord Russell in the period of his conversion, and to what 
extent he induced Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli to take the edge off their 
weapons of defence, he can hardly have been himself aware; but in his 
journalistic controversy with Lord Robert Cecil he proved himself no 
unequal match for a most powerful pen, though obliged—which is by no 
means always an advantage in controversy—to fight in the shade. 

It will thus be seen both that Count Vitzthum’s new reminiscences 
cover much of the same ground as the concluding volumes of the ‘ Greville 
Memoirs,’ with which they have more than one good story in common, 
and that the chief object of the Saxon diplomatist’s cavils is the statesman 
who, notwithstanding his acknowledged geniality, figures as a kind of evil 
hero in Mr. Greville’s surveys of things as they ought not to have been. 
Lord Palmerston’s good fortune has not pursued him beyond the grave ; 
for to the pungency of attacks such as these upon the favourite of a 
decade historical literature has little to oppose but an unsatisfactory com- 
pilation hardly deserving the name of a biography, and the evidence of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s pathetic trustfulness. Count Vitzthum’s political 
detestation of Lord ‘ Firebrand,’ explicable enough in itself, was intensi- 
fied by his enthusiastic admiration for the Prince Consort. As the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign whom her majesty herself regarded in the light 
of a relation, Count Vitzthum was a welcome visitor at court, and was 
honoured by many intimate political conversations with the prince. I 
confess, without wishing to subscribe to courtly phrases, which it would 
be impertinence either to contradict or to approve, that it is impossible to 
read these memoirs without acknowledging the evidence furnished by 
them afresh, not only as to the prince’s commanding influence in English 
politics, but also as to his heroic power of self-control. From this point 
of view Count Vitzthum’s reminiscences have a genuine historic value. 

Of the statesmen whose names are conspicuous in these volumes most 
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have passed away, though many were familiar figures only yesterday. 
How peculiar a succession of diplomatic representatives, for instance, was 
that of the French empire at the court of St. James’; yet on the whole it 
cannot be said to have been unskilfully chosen from a rather limited field. 
The most awkward member of the series, though the most friendly to our- 
selves, was Persigny, who used to present to Lord Clarendon the despatches 
of his chief with a Lisez cela vouws-méme ; ce sont encore des bétises de 
Walewski. None of these passing guests, however, can, when the day of 
flitting came, have been missed like der alte Brunnow, as Count Vitzthum 
takes the liberty of calling a colleague who long loomed large in the eyes 
of the London world, but who will perhaps hardly be remembered as one 
of the really successful diplomatists of the last generation. The persist- 
ent optimism of his reports in the doubtful days before the Crimean war 
must have been discounted at St. Petersburg. It certainly seems to have 
been readily forgiven there, but it does scant credit to his foresight. 
Count Vitzthum has a good story of a birthday dinner at Lord Clarendon’s 
in 1858, where the foreign secretary and the French ambassador did 
their best to let Baron Brunnow, who was seated next to Count Walewski, 
overhear their mutual confidences as to the serious intentions of the 
western powers. Less generally known than the acquiescence of his 
latter days (‘one learns to grow modest in London,’ he told Count 
Vitzthum) is the part which he is in these memoirs stated to have played 
as the joint author with Lord Palmerston of the London treaty of 1852, 
the fons et origo of the Danish difficulty of 1863-4. If the explanation 
given here be the correct one, the treaty was the result of a bargain 
between Baron Brunnow and Lord Palmerston, who accepted it in return 
for the promise of a condonation of his Greek policy, of which Russia as 
well as France had in the first instance openly disapproved. Whatever 
insinuations as to the Russian origin of the London treaty may have been 
made in the Danish debates of 1864 and on other occasions, and whatever 
may be their justification, the accusation against Lord Palmerston remains 
for the present a piece of hearsay, and finds no place even in Pauli’s 
narrative of these transactions. The rest of Count Vitzthum’s account 
of the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty rests on a very solid substratum ; and 
the memoranda on this subject of ‘a German who is fond of facts,’ may 
be commended to future historians who will take some little pains with 
their ‘own times.’ On questions with which he was less intimately con- 
cerned, he shows his colours with equal distinctness, and does not content 
himself with merely hesitating dislike of personages so repugnant to him 
as, for instance, Count Cavour. This openness, so refreshing in diplomatic 
memoirs, is explained by the plan of Count Vitzthum’s compilation, which 
consists partly of annual summaries written in the cold blood of later 
years, partly in confidential letters by which Count Vitzthum supple- 
mented his official despatches to Dresden, and of which the vicissitudes 
of his government have allowed him not only to regain partial possession, 
but to make liberal use. Count Beust was certainly kept very well informed, 
and must have at times been very well amused. There is no indication 
in these volumes of any desire—such as has been at times imported to the 
representatives of small courts—to make politics. But the record of 
Count Vitzthum’s endeavours, all the same, forms an interesting contri- 
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bution to a chapter of history which may not seem so very ancient to 
another generation as it seems to ourselves. The English version of his 
memoirs will therefore be generally welcomed, more especially as it has 
the advantage of being introduced by such an authority as that of 
Mr. Reeve. A. W. Warp. 


Medieval students have long rejoiced in the cheap octavo reprints of 
the more important works in Pertz’s Monwmenta Germania Historica, 
such as those of Paul the Deacon, Lambert of Hersfeld, and Otto of 
Freising. The series now extends to nearly forty volumes, costing on the 
average less than 1s. 8d. apiece; and the fact that almost one-third of 
the number have passed into at least a second edition is evidence enough 
of the commercial success of the series. We are glad to see that the 
example has just been taken up by the French scholars who have set 
about publishing a Collection de textes pour servir a l'étude et a l’enseigne- 
ment de V histoire, at a price which is not beyond the means of any student 
and which is still further reduced to subscribers. The first volume issued 
contains the Histories of Rodulf Glaber, a work which has hitherto been ac- 
cessible only in the collections of Pithou, Duchesne, Bouquet, and Migne, 
in each case forming only a small part of a large volume. The first book 
and extracts from the other four have also been printed by Waitz (in Pertz’s 
Monumenta), whose edition is the only one that possesses a critical charac- 
ter. For the peculiar fact about the other editions is that, whereas of the 
two existing manuscripts of the work at Paris, No. 6190 is the more recent, 
and is judged by Waitz to be a mere copy of No. 10912, the former has been 
taken as the basis of the text and its probable original only occasionally 
referred to. The new editor, M. Maurice Prou, has adopted the rational 
course of printing straight from MS. 10912, which is of the very century 
in which Rodulf Glaber lived, and using the other copy to fill up lacune due 
to the loss of some quires some time after the transcript in MS. 6190 was 
made. He has also noted all variants in the latter which are not merely 
orthographical, and has added to the completeness of his work by filling 
in a few words in the last folio, which is torn, from a fifteenth-century 
copy at Rome. We have thus in this new edition the first text of the 
Histories, which is at once critical and complete. M. Prou has given brief 
notes identifying persons, supplying dates, and giving occasional re- 
ferences. There is also an index of names. 

In the second volume of the series M. Henri Omont gives an edition 
of the first six books of the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours, 
which is not less valuable than curious. It is well known that Gregory’s 
work is preserved in two redactions, the first containing six books, the 
second--the author’s definitive work—containing ten. The latter was 
edited a few years ago in the Monwmenta Germania by Dr. Arndt with 
so elaborate a critical apparatus that little was left for a new editor to 
exercise his skill upon. M. Omont has therefore chosen to edit Gregory’s 
earlier text from the best existing codex (the Corbie MS. of the seventh 
century), at the same time reprinting from Arndt’s edition in smaller 
type the passages which the author added subsequently. We are thus 
enabled to see at a glance the successive stages in the growth of our main 
authority for Merovingian history. 
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The Collection de textes to which we call attention is not exactly a 
counterpart to the small German Monumenta. It is to cover all periods 
of history, not the Middle Ages only, and besides the publication of sub- 
stantive chronicles it is also to comprise collections of shorter documents 
illustrating constitutional, municipal, provincial history, &c. The publisher 
is M. Alphonse Picard. R. L. P. 


The twelfth centenary of St. Cuthbert, if it has not produced anything 
new, has at least led to a new edition of Archbishop Eyre’s excellent 
History of St. Cuthbert (Burns & Oates), which has been for some time 
out of print. We can only regret that since the publication of the first 
edition of this work in 1849 there is nothing to add to the story which it 
so admirably told. 


The interesting diary kept by one of the members of an embassy sent 
by George Podiebrad in 1464 to Louis XI, extracts from which were pub- 
lished many years ago by Palacky, has now been found after having been 
supposed for many years to be lost. It has been published in its entirety 
by Professor Kalonsek, the gaps which were formerly necessitated by the 
rigid censorship of the press then existing having now been supplied. 
An account of the embassy will be found in Palacky’s History, iv. 2, 
267-2738. 


Documents illustrative of American History, edited by H. W. Preston 
(New York and London: Putnam, 1886). This volume is an application 
to American history of the method of Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters,’ and 
aims at putting before the student in a convenient form the more impor- 
tant documents which are the necessary basis of any accurate knowledge. 
The documents begin with the first Virginia charter in 1606, and reach 
to the emancipation proclamation of 1863. Mr. Preston has not ven- 
tured on an introductory sketch, but has contented himself with a brief 
explanation of each document accompanied by references to standard 
works. Thus his book does not pretend to be more than a modest hand- 
book, and as such may be commended. Its value would have been 
increased by a complete index. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by George Birkbeck Hill, 6 vols. 
(Clarendon Press), promises to be the definitive edition of an important 
English classic. The editor has done his work with exemplary thorough- 
ness ; he has devoted the best part of his life to a labour of love, and has 
brought to his task ripe scholarship and unflagging enthusiasm. The 
result is that the quotations in his notes are always to the point, and he 
has been careful to illustrate Johnson’s table-talk from his writings, his 
letters, and the records of other contemporaries. The reader feels that the 
notes are supplied from the editor’s knowledge of his subject, while there 
is a judicious abstinence from irrelevant erudition. The book is a worthy 
monument of English scholarship. Besides Boswell’s Life this edition 
also contains his Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary 
of a Journey into North Wales. Not the least valuable part of the work 
is a singularly copious index, which renders accessible the biographical 
details with which the notes abound. 
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Jacos (G.) Der nordisch-baltische Handel 
der Araber im Mittelalter. Pp. 152. 
Leipzig: Béhme. 4m. 

La Crorx (C. de). Cimetiéres et sarco- 
phages mérovingiens du Poitou. Pp. 
47, illustr. Paris: Imp. nationale. 

Moranvitté (H.) Relations de Charles 
VI avec l’Allemagne en 1400. Pp. 25. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou: Daupeley-Gouver- 


neur. 

Mintzer (C. T.) Zur Geographie der 
alteren Chansons de geste. Pp. 36. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 


Portz Latini evi Carolini. III, 1. 
Rec. L. Traube. Pp. 265. (Monumenta 
Germanie historica inde ab a. Chr. D 
usque ad a. MD, ed. Societas aperi- 
endis fontibus rerum germanicarum 
medii evi.—Poetarum Latinorum medii 
svi tomi III pars 1.) Berlin: Weid- 


mann. 4to. 8m. 

Sanpovat (A.) Estudios acerca de la 
edad media. I. Pp. 135. Madrid: 
Hernandez. 4to. 3°50 rs. 


Scuuurz (J.) Atto von Vercelli [924-961]. 
Pp. 101. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 

TomascHeK (W.) Zur Kunde der Hiimus- 
Halbinsel. II: Die Handelswege im 
zwolften Jahrhundert nach den Erkun- 
digungen des Arabers Idrisi. Pp. 91. 
Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 

Trepe (H. H.) Les trouvéres et leurs 
exhortations aux croisades. Pp. 23. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 

ZewueER (J.) Entretiens sur l’histoire du 
moyen fge. Deuxiéme partie. I. 
Paris: Perrin. 12mo. 3°50 f. 


VII. MODERN HISTORY 


Anquez (L.) Henri IV et 1’Allemagne, 
d’aprés les mémoires et la correspon- 
dance de Jacques Bongras. Paris: 
Hachette. 5 f. 

Bravnis (H.) Impressions de campagne 
{1870-1871}: Siége de Strasbourg: 
Campagne de la Loire; Campagne de 
Est. Paris: Alean. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Brust (F. F. Graf von). Aus drei Viertel- 


Jahrhunderten: Erinnerungen und 
Aufzeichnungen. 2 vol. Pp. 462, 579. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 12mo. 


—— Memoirs of, written by himself. 
With an introduction by baron H. de 
Worms. 2 vol. Pp. goo. London: 
Remington. 32). 

Bonnat (E. de). La guerre de Hollande 


et l’affaire du Texel. Pp. 80. Paris: 
Spectateur militaire. 2 f. 

Cuuquet (A.) Les guerres de la révolu- 
tion: Valmy. Pp. 277. Paris: Cerf. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Fapre pve Navacette (H.) Précis des 
guerres du secondempire. Paris: Plon. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Fouuret (A.) Révolution francaise: Les 
volontaires de la Savoie [1792-1799] ; 
La légion allobroge et les bataillons du 
Mont-Blanc. Pp. 383, illustr. Paris: 
Baudoin. 18mo. 4f. 

Gaxirzin (Fiirst N.S.) Allgemeine Kriegs- 
geschichte aller Vélker und Zeiten. 
Transl. by general Streccius. IV: Die 
neueste Zeit. I: Kriege der ersten 
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franzésischen Revolution und der Re- 
publik [1792-1801]. 1: Die ersten vier 
Jahre (1792-1795). Pp. 350, map. 
Cassel: Kay. 10m. 

Hatz (E. E.) & Hare (E. E., jun.) 
Franklin in France. Boston: Roberts. 


$3. 

Harrisse (H.) Excerpta Colombiniana : 
Bibliographie de quatre cents pidces 
gothiques, francaises, italiennes, et 
latines du commencement du XVI°* 
siécle, non décrites jusqu’ici. Ilustr. 
Paris: Welter. 35 f. 

Kervyn pve Letrennove (baron). Rela- 
tions politiques des Pays-Bas et de 
l’Angleterre, sous le régne de Philippe 
Il. V: Gouvernement du duc d’Albe 
[September 1567-1570]. (Collection de 
chroniques belges inédites.) Pp. 763. 
Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

Kvuroparxrn (general). Kritische Riick- 
blicke auf den _ russisch-tiirkischen 
Krieg [1877-1878], ed. by major Krah- 


mer. Neue Folge. I: Die Blockade 
Plewnas. Pp. 109, plans. Berlin: 
Mittler. 2°80 m. 


Petit (E.) André Doria: Un amiral 
condottiere au seiziéme siécle [1466- 
1560). Paris: Quantin. 7°50 f. 

Previtt (L.) Giordano Bruno e i suoi 
tempi. Libre tre. Pp. 487. Prato: 
Giacchetti. 4°50 1. 

Recvem des instructions données aux 


ambassadeurs et ministres de France 
depuis les traités de Westphalie jusqu’a 
la révolution francaise. III: Portugal. 
Ed. by the vicomte de Caix de Saint- 
Aymour. Paris: Alcan. 20 f. 

Rocca (M. de). Mémoires sur la guerre 
des Francais en Espagne. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 6 f. 

Rotnan (G.) Souvenirs diplomatiques : 
La France et sa politique extérieure en 
1867. I. Pp. 420. Paris: Lévy. 
7°50 f. 

Sanvers (LI. C.), Celebrities of the cen- 
tury: being a dictionary of men and 
women of the nineteenth century; ed. 
by. Pp. 1076. London: Cassell. 21/. 

Sausster (L.) Invasion [1870-1871]: 
Episodes de l’occupation prussienne & 
Troyes et dans le département de]’Aube. 
Pp. 104. Troyes: Lacroix. 2 f. 

Swirx (L.) Les coalitions et les gréves 
dans l’histoire et l’économie politique, 
avec un appendice de lois de divers 
pays. Pp. 288. Paris: Guillaumin. 
6 f. 

Virztnum (count). St. Petersburg and 
London [1852-1864] ; reminiscences of 
count Charles Vitzthum von Eckstaedt, 
late Saxon minister at the court of St. 
James’. Ed. by H. Reeve. Transl. by 
E. F. Taylor. 2 vol. Pp. 770. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 30). 


Vill. FRENCH HISTORY 


Arcenay (J. d’). Diane de Poitiers et son 
temps. Paris: Decaux. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Avser (abbé). Histoire générale civile, 
religieuse, et littéraire du Poitou. III. 
Pp. 520, illustr. Poitiers: Bonamy. 
6 f. 


Avsiené (Agrippa d’). Histoire univer- 
selle; édition publiée pour la Société 
de l’Histoire de France par le baron 


A. de Ruble. I: [1553-1559]. Pp. 384.° 


Paris: Renouard. 

AvENEL (vicomte G. d’). Richelieu et la 
monarchie absolue. III. Pp. 475. Paris: 
Plon. 7°50 f. 

Bornvinirers (E.) La chute de l’empire. 
Pp. 209. Paris: Dubuisson. 18mo. 2f. 

Carnet (P.) Histoire de la ville de Caen 
sous Charles IX, Henri III, et Henri IV 
‘(documents inédits). Pp. 332. Caen: 
Massif. 5 f. 

CuarPenne (P.) Histoire des réunions 
temporaires d’Avignon et du Comtat 
Venaissin 4 la France. II. Pp. 578. 
Paris: Lévy. 7°50 f. 

CxHavuporpy (comte de). La France a la 
suite de la guerre de 1870-71: La France 
a l’intérieur, la France a l’extérieur. 
Paris: Plon. 3f. 

CuevatuieR (chan. U.) Itinéraire des 
dauphins de Viennois de la seconde race. 
Pp. 12. Voiron: impr. Baratier & 
Mollaret. (From the ‘Petite Revue 
Dauphinoise.’) 


CHEVALLIER (chan. U.) Itinéraire de Louis 
XI dauphin. Pp. 8. Voiron. 

Cuuguet (A.) La campagne de l’Argonne 
(1792). Pp. 541. Paris: Cerf. 7:50 f. 

Cukry (R. de). Les avant-postes pendant 
le siége de Paris. Paris: Palmé. 12mo. 
2 f. 

Cocuarp (abbé T.) Les chartreux d’Or- 
léans. Pp. 108. Orleans: Herluison. 
2°50 f. 

Conporcet.—Correspondance inédite de 
Condorcet et de Turgot [1770-1779], 
publiée avec des notes et une introduc- 
tion par C. Henry. Paris: Perrin. 6 f. 

Cosnac (J. G. de) & Ponran (Ed.) Mé- 
moires du marquis de Sourches sur le 
régne de Louis XIV. VI: (Janvier 
1698-décembre 1700]. Pp. 409. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Deuistx (L.) Album paléographique ou re- 
cueil de documents importants relatifs 4 
Vhistoire et a la littérature nationales, 
reproduits en héliogravure; avec des 
notices explicatives par la Société de 
l’Ecole des Chartes. Introduction par 
L. Delisle. Pp. 105, 50 plates. Paris: 
Quantin. 150f. Folio. 

Diyon.—Le Mercure dijonnois, ou Journal 
des évennements qui se sont passes de 
1742 4 1789, principalement en Bouar- 
gogne, publié pour la premiére fois, 
avec une introduction et des notes, par 
G. Dumay. Paris: Lechevalier. 7-50 f. 
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Dv Casse (A.) Supplément 4 la corres- 
pondance de Napoleon I": lettres cu- 
rieuses omises par le comité de publica- 
tion; rectifications. Pp. 220. Paris: 
Dentu. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Dussrevx (L.) Les grands généraux de 
Louis XIII, notices historiques. Pp. 
392. Paris: Lecoffre. 3°50 f. 

France, L’ancienne; les arts et métiers 
au moyen fge. Etude illustrée d’aprés 
les ouvrages de M. Paul Lacroix. 181 
illustr. Paris: Didot. 4 f. 

—— L’industrie et l’arf décoratif aux 
deux derniers siécles. 202 illustr. 
Paris: Didot. 4 f. 

Frankuin (A.) La vie privée d’autrefois. 
Arts et métiers, modes, mceurs, usages 
des Parisiens du XII* au XVIII° siécle 
d’aprés des documents originaux ou in- 
édits. 2 vol. Pp. 248. Paris: Plon. 
12mo. 7 f. 

Fremy (E.) Origines de l’académie fran- 
caise: L’académie des derniers Valois 
(1570-1585), d’aprés des documents 
nouveaux et inédits. Paris: Leroux. 
15 f. 

Frossarp (C. L.) Etude historique et 
bibliographique sur la discipline ecclé- 
siastique des églises réformées de 
France. Paris: Grassart. 1°50 f. 

Gazier (A.) Etudes sur l’histoire reli- 
gieuse de la révolution francaise, depuis 
la réunion des états-généraux jusqu’au 
directoire, d’aprés des documents origi- 
naux et inédits. Paris: Colin. 12mo. 
3°50 f. - 

GuséneBautt (L.) Etude historique sur 
l’avénement de la race capétienne. 
Pp. 33. Fontenay-le-Comte: Gouraud. 

Guérm (P.) Histoire générale de Paris: 
Registres des délibérations du bureau 
de la ville de Paris. III: [1539-1552]. 
Pp. 371. Paris: Champion. 4to. 30 f. 

JouBEerT (A.) Les monnaies anglo-fran- 
caises frappées au Mans au nom de 
Henri VI [1425-1432]. Pp. 12, plates. 
Mamers: impr. Fleury & Dangin. 

La Barre Duparcg (de) Histoire de 
Henri II [1547-1559]. Paris: Perrin. 
6 f. 

Le Roy (A.) Le Havre et la Seine- 
Inférieure pendant la guerre de 1870- 
1871. Pp. 470, map. Paris: Lahure. 
8 f. 

Lier (prince de). Lettres du, 4 la mar- 
quise de Coigny [1767] avec une préface 
de M. de Lescure. Pp. xxi, 77. Paris: 
lib. des Bibliophiles. 16mo. 


Lotseteur (J.) Les priviléges de l’univer- 


sité des lois d’Orléans. Pp. 55. Orleans: 
Herluison. 

Martimprey (comte de). Souvenirs d’un 
officier d’état-major: histoire de l’éta- 
blissement de la domination francaise 
dans la province d’Oran [1830-1847]. 
— and map. Paris: Quantin. 

3 
Mavrpan (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 


parlementaires de 1787 4 1860. Ire 
série [1787 4 1799]. XXVI: [Du 12 
mai au 5 juin 1791). Pp. 800. Paris: 
Dupont. 20 f. 

Merzcer (A.) & VarseNn (J.) Révolution 
frangaise ; Lyon en 1795: notes et 
documents. Pp. 145, plates. Lyon: 
Georg. 12mo. a 

Moncuantn (A.) Histoire de la révolu- 
tion de 1848. Paris: Ollendorff. 12mo. 
3°50 £. 

Perey (L.) Histoire d’une grande dame 
au dix-huitiéme siécle: la Princesse 


Héléne de Ligne. Portrait. Paris: 
Lévy. 7°50 f. 
Perret (E.) Les Francais en Afrique, 


récits algériens. I: [1830-1848] ; IT: 
[1848-1886]. Pp. 487, 493. Paris: 
Bloud & Barral. 15 f. 

Prneaup (L.) Choiseul-Gouffier: la France. 
en Orient sous Louis XVI. Pp. 297. 
Paris: Picard. 5 f. 

Puatne (dom). La guerre de la succes- 
sion de Bretagne [1341-1365]. Pp. 75. 
Nantes: Forest & Grimaud. 

Ricuarp (J. M.) Une petite niéce de 
Saint Louis: Mahaut, comtesse d’Artois 
et de Bourgogne [1302-1329]: étude sur 
la vie privée, les arts, et l’industrie en 
Artois et 4 Paris au commencement du 
quatorziéme siécle. Paris: Champion. 
10 f. 

Rompatpt (J.) La Corse francaise au sei- 
ziéme siecle: Sampiero Corso, colonel 
général de l’infanterie corse au service 
de la France. Paris: Lechevalier. © 3 f. 

Scrout (L.) Histoire de la constitution 
civile du clergé et de la persécution 
révolutionnaire [1790-1801]. Paris: 
Didot. 12mo. 6f. 

Tatton (M.) Fragment de la guerre des 
Camisards dans les environs d’Alais, 
Vernoux, le Cheylard [1692-1709]. Pp. 
xli, 207. Privas: imp. du Patriote. 

Tuomas (abbé J.) La belle défense de 
Saint-Jean-de-Losne en 1636. Pp. 196, 
map. Dijon: impr. Jobard. 

ToustTaIn DE Bruty (R.) Histoire ecclési- 
astique du diocése de Coutances. III, 
publié par A. Héron. Pp. xxxv, 458. 
Rouen: Métérie. 12 f. 

Vaurrey (J.) Le maréchal Bazaine et 
V’armée du Rhin, d’aprés les relations 
des témoins et les documents officiels. 
Pp. 59. Paris: lib. du Moniteur uni- 
versel. 18mo. 

Vators (N.) Inventaire des arréts du 
conseil d’état (régne de Henri IV). (In- 
ventaires et documents publiés par la 
direction générale des archives natio- 
nales.) I. Pp. exlviii, 482. Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale. 4to. 

ZeuteR (B.) Henri III: Les débuts de 
la Ligue [1574-1578]. Extraits des 
Mémoires de 1’Estoile, des Mémoires 
de Marguerite de Valois, &c. Illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 50 c. 
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IX. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Austr1A-Huneary) 


Baum (A.) Magistrat und Reformation 
in Strassburg bis 1529. Pp. 212. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 4°50 m. 

Bérinevurer (R.) Die Stammbiiume der 
Mitglieder der franzésischen Colonie in 
Berlin, edited by. (Schriften des 
Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins.) 
Pp. 220. Berlin: Mittler. Folio. 20 m. 

BuasenporFF (C.) Gebhard Leberecht 
von Bliicher. Pp. 400, portrait. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann. 8 m. 

Buscx (Des Augustinerpropstes Johan- 
nes) Chronicon §Windeshemense 
und Liber de reformatione monasterio- 
rum. Ed. by K. Grube. Pp. xlviii, 824. 
(Geschichtsquellen der Provinz Sach- 
sen XIX.) Halle: Hendel. 16 m. 

Eneet (A.) & Lene (E.) Numismatique 
de l’Alsace. 46 plates. Paris: Le- 
roux. 4to. 50 f. 

Ericuson (A.) L’église francaise de 
Strasbourg au xvi* siécle, d’aprés des 
documents inédits. Pp. 72. Strass- 
burg: Schmidt. 

Fatxmann (A.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des Fiirstenthums Lippe aus archivali- 
schen Quellen. V: Graf Simon VI zur 
Lippe und seine Zeit. 2. Pp. 391. 
Detmold: Meyer. 5 m. 


Fremerc.— Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Freiberg in Sachsen. Ed. by H. Er- 
misch. II. Bergbau, Bergrecht, 
Miinze. Pp. lxviii, 529, plate. (Codex 


diplomaticus Saxonie regiw. 2. Haupt- 

’ theil, XIII.) 4to. Leipzig: Giesecke & 
Devrient. 32 m. 

Geist (R.) Les réformes administra- 
tives accomplies en Prusse [1872-6]. 
Pp. 34. Bucharest: Edition de la 
‘Revue Générale du Droit et des 
Sciences Politiques.’ (From the ‘Revue 
Générale.’) 

Haxserstapt.— Urkundenbuch des Hoch- 
stifts Halberstadt und seiner Bischéfe. 
Ed. by G. Schmidt. III: (1304-1361). 
(Publicationen aus den k. preussischen 
Staatsarchiv. XXVII.) Pp. 710, plates. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 15 m. 

Hartmann (R.) Geschichte Hannovers 
von den iltesten Zeiten bis auf die 
Gegenwart ; mit besonderer Riicksichts- 
nahme auf die Entwickelung der Re- 
sidenzstadt Hannover. 2nd ed. much 
enlarged. 4 vol. Pp. 1244, portraits & 
maps. Hanover: Kniep. 8 m. 

Krones (F. von). Geschichte der Karl 
Franzens-Universitiit in Graz. Fest- 
gabe zur Feier ihres dreihundertjahrigen 
Bestandes. Pp. 684. Graz: Leuschner 
& Lubensky. 

Linpyer (A.) Die Aufhebung der Kléster 
in Deutschtirol [1782-1787]: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte Kaiser Joseph’s 
II. Pp. 485. Innsbruck: Wagner. 


MaaepesurG.—Regesta archiepiscopatus 
Magdeburgensis. Sammlung von Aus- 
ziigen aus Urkunden und Annalisten 
zur Geschichte des Erzstifts und 
Herzogthums Magdeburg. Ed. by G. 
A. von Miilverstedt. III: [1270-1305]. 
Pp. 810. Magdeburg: Baensch. 6 m. 

Mayer (F. M.) Ueber die Correspondenz- 
biicher des Bischofs Sixtus von Frei- 
sing [1474-1495]. Pp. 91. Vienna: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 

Meyer (E. F.) Stettin zur Schwedenzeit. 
Stadt, Festung, und Umgegend am 
Ende des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Belagerung von 1677. Pp. 128, maps. 
Stettin: Saunier. 2m. 

Moutter (K.) Leben und Briefe von 
Johannes Theodor Laurent, Titular- 
bischof von Chersones, apostolischem 
Vikar von Hamburg und Luxemburg: 
Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts I: [1804- 
1840.) Pp. xxxii, 592. Treves: Pau- 
linus-Druckerei. 4°50 m. 

OESTERREICH-UNGARNS, Kriegs-Chronik. 
Militirischer Fiihrer auf den Kriegs- 
schauplitzen der Monarchie. II: Der 
siidwestliche Kriegsschauplatz im 
Donauthale und in den 6sterreichi- 
schen Alpenlindern. Pp. 228, maps. 
Vienna: Seidel. 

PatatrnaTe.—Regesten der Pfalzgrafen 
am Rhein [1214-1400). I. Ed. by 
A. Koch & J. Wille. Pp. 80. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 4to. 

Pick (R.) Aus dem Aachener Stadtarchiv. 
I: Verpflichtungsurkunden stidtischer 
Beamten {1458-1507}. Pp. 40. Bonn: 
Habicht. 1m. 


RercustaGsakTen, Deutsche. IX (com- 
pleted). Pp. 708. Gotha: Perthes. 
39°60 m. 


Rocauoiz (E. L.) Wanderlegenden aus 
der oberdeutschen Pestzeit {1348-1350}, 
zum erstenmal herausgegeben nach 
der gleichzeitigen Berner-Handschrift. 
Original, Uebersetzung, und Quellen- 
nachweis. Pp. 138. Aarau: Sauer- 
linder. 3°50f. 

Sraum (P. F.) Geschichte Wiirttem- 
bergs. I. (‘Geschichte der euro- 
piischen Staaten.’) Pp. 864, plate. 
Gotha: Perthes. 16 m. 

Wervexe (N. van). Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte des Luxemburger Landes 
(completed). Pp. 259. Luxemburg: 
Briick. 3°75 m. 

Wiecanp (W.) Urkunden und Akten der 
Stadt Strassburg. II: Politische Ur- 
kunden [1266-1332]. Strassburg : 
Triibner. Pp. 482. 4to. 

ZeissBERG (H. R. von). Ueber das 
Rechtsverfahren Rudolfs von Habsburg 
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gegen Ottokar von Béhmen. 

Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 
ZrEGLAVER (F. von). Die Befreiung 

Ofens von der Tiirkenherrschaft [1686] : 


Pp. 49. 


X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Boass (C. W,) Oxford. (‘Historic Towns.’) 
Pp. 230. London: Longmans. 3/6. 
Bosweuu’s Life of Johnson, including 
Boswell’s journal of a tour to the 
Hebrides, and Johnson’s diary of a 
journey into North Wales. Ed. by 
G. Birkbeck Hill. 6 vol. Pp. cxxxii, 
2696. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 63/. 
Caruiste, Municipal records of the city of. 
Ed. by R. 8. Ferguson and W. Nauson. 

Carlisle: Thurnan. 15). 

Consirr (right rev. E.) Life of Saint 
Cuthbert. Pp. 195. London: Burns & 
Oates. 2/6. 

Ferauson (S.) Ogham inscriptions in 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. Pp. 160. 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 12/. 

FRANQUEVILLE (comte de). Le gouverne- 
ment et le parlement britanniques. 2 
vol. Paris: Rothschild. 

Gomme (G. L.) Romano-British remains. 
A classified collection of the chief con- 
tents of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
[1731-1868]. I. Pp. 297. London: 
Elliot Stock. 7/6. 

Groome (F.H.) A short border history. 
Pp. 224. Kelso: J. & J.H. Rutherfurd. 


3/6. 

Incram (T. D.) A history of the legislative 
union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Pp. 236. London: Macmillan. 10/6. 

Kuopr (O.) Der Fall des Hauses Stuart 
und die Succession des Hauses Han- 
nover in Gross-Britannien und Irland 
im Zusammenhange der europiischen 
Angelegenheiten [1660-1714]. XIII: 
Die Kriegsjahre [1708-1710]. Pp. 577. 
Vienna: Braumiiller. 

Kocu (J.) Li rei de Engleterre: ein 
anglo-normannischer Geschichtsaus- 
zug, zum ersten Male kritisch veréffent- 
licht. Pp. 31. Berlin: Girtner. 

Lecxy (W. E.H.) A history of England 
in the eighteenth century. V, VI. Pp. 
1238. London: Longmans. 36/. 

Lupton (J. H.) Life of John Colet, dean 
of St. Paul’s. London: Bell. 

Manitius (M.) Zu Aldhelm und Baeda. 
Pp. 102. Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 

Marr Srvart’s Briefwechsel mit An- 
thony Babington, ed. by B. Sepp. Pp. 
83. Munich: Lindauer. 2m. 

Neweut (E. J.) A popular history of the 
ancient British church, with special 
reference to the church in Wales. 
London: S.P.C.K. 2/6 

O’Connor (W. A.) History of the Irish 
people. II: The period from the union 


ein Beitrag zur zweihundert jahrigen 
Gedichtnissfeier. Pp. 192, plate. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


to the land act [1881]. 
Heywood. 3/6. 

Perreav (P.) Gli Ebrei in Inghilterra 
nel secolo xi e xii: relazione. Pp. 15. 
Trieste : Morterra. (From the ‘ Corriere 
Israelitico.’) 

Puasse (abbé F. X.) Le clergé francais 
réfugié en Angleterre. II. Pp. 444. 
Paris: Palmé. 7°50 f. 

Quarré-ReyBourson (L.) Londres au 
commencement du dix-huitiéme siécle, 
d’aprés des documents inédits. Lille : 
impr. Danel. (From the ‘ Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie de Lille.’) 

Rogers (J. E. Thorold). The first nine 
years of the bank of England. Pp. 
xxxiii, 183. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
8/6. 

Srrp (B.) Process gegen Maria Stuart 
zu Fotheringay [14-24 und 15-25 Ok- 
tober 1586], und in der Sternkammer zu 
Westminster [25 Okt.4 Nov. 1586], 
nach den Akten dargestellt. Pp. 155. 
Munich: Lindauer. 5 m. 

SrePHeEn (Leslie). Dictionary of National 
Biography. XI: Clater-Condell. Lon- 
don: Smith & Elder. 12/6. 

Taytor (J.) Great historic families of 
Scotland. 2 vol. London: Virtue. 45/. 

Tuomas de Cantorbéry, Saint, Fragments 
d’une vie de, en vers accouplés, publiés 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés les feuil- 
lets de la collection Goethals - Ver- 
cruysse, par P. Meyer. With fac-simile. 
Paris: Didot. 4to. 10 f. 

Torrmano (W. H.) William the Third. 
Pp. 276. London: W. H. Atlen. 12mo, 
2 6. 

Varke (T.) Culturbilder aus Alt-England. 
Pp. 326, illustr. Berlin: Kiihn. 5 m, 

Warp (T.H.) The reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, a survey of fifty years of pro- 
gress; edited by. 2 vol. London: 
Smith & Elder. 32/. 

Waters (R. E. Chester). Parish registers 
in England: their history and contents, 
with suggestions for securing their 
better custody and preservation. New 
ed., rewritten throughout and enlarged. 
Pp. 118. London: Longmans. 5/, 

Wenpover (Roger de). The flowers of 
history. Ed. by H. G. Howlett. I, 
London: published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

York, Historians of the church of, and its 
archbishops. Ed. by J. Raine. II. 
London : Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10/. 


Manchester : 
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XI. ITALIAN HISTORY 
(Including Savoy) 


Bonannt (T.) Corografia dell’ antica re- 
gione dell’ Abruzzo e delle sue vetuste 


citta: relazione. Pp. 72. Aquila: 
Grossi. 
Brizio (E.) Guida alle antichité della 


villa e del museo etrusco di Marzabotto. 
Pp. 56. Bologna: Fava & Garagnani. 
16mo. 

Drna (A.) Ludovico il Moro prima della 
sua venuta al governo. Pp. 44. Milano: 
Prato. 

Guipictnt (G.) Diario bolognese dall’ 
anno 1796 al 1818. Pp. 158. Bologna: 
Tip. gid Compositori. 

Heycxk (E.) Genua und seine Marine im 
Zeitalter der Kreuzziige. Beitriige zur 
Verfassungsgeschichte. Pp. 199. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 

JanNELLI (G.) Pietro della Vigna di 
Capua: nuove ed ultime risposte al 
signor G. Faraone. Pp. 518. Caserta : 
Nobile. 101. 

Maracora (C.) I rettori nell’ antico 
studio e nella moderna universita di 
Bologna: note storiche e catalogo. 
Pp. 59. Bologna: tip. Monti. 

Meprn (A.) & Frat (L.) Lamenti storici 
dei secoli XIV, XV, e XVI raccolti e or- 
dinati. I. Pp. 275. Bologna: Roma- 
gnoli dall’ Acqua. l6mo. 91. 

Mounrz (E.) Les antiquités de la ville de 
Rome aux XIV*, XV°, et XVI° sidcles. 


Topographie, monuments, collections, 
d’aprés des documents nouveaux. 
Plates. Paris: Leroux. 10 f. 

Muntz (E.) La bibliothéque du Vatican 
au XVIF° siécle, notes et documents. 
Pp. 140. Paris: Leroux. 2°50 f. 

Orrorin1 (V.) La rivoluzione lombarda 
del 1848 e 1849, con documenti inediti. 
Pp. 672. Milan: Hoepli. 16mo. 71. 

Patomes (A.) Appendice all’ opuscolo 
‘ Re Guglielmo I e le monete di cuoio: 
accenni.’ Pp. 80. Palermo: tip. dell’ 
Armonia. 2 1. 

Perrin (A.) Histoire de la vallée et du 
prieuré de Chamonix du X* au XVIII°* 
siécle, d’aprés les documents recueillis 
par A. Bonnefoy. Pp. 255, plates. 
Chambéry: Perrin. 6 f. 

Rosst (de). Il monastero di S. Erasmo, 
presso S. Stefano rotondo, nella casa 
dei Valerii sul Celio. Pp. 25. Rome: 
Cuggiani. 

Sanuto (Marino). I Diari. XV. Pp. 
608. Venice: Visentini. 4to. 241. 

Tostr (L.) La contessa Matilde e i ro- 
mani pontefici. Pp. 403. Rome: tip. 
della Camera dei Deputati. 4°50 1. 

Vittant (P.) La storia di Girolamo 
Savonarola e de’ suoi tempi. Newly 
corrected and enlarged. I. Pp. xxxix, 
533- Florence: Le Monnier, 8 


XII. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Bas (F. de). 


Prins Frederik der Neder- 
landen en zijn tijd. I. Pp. 682, por- 
traits, &c. Schiedam:  Roelants. 
13°50 fi. 


De Porrer. Geschiedenis van de ge- 
meenten der provincie Oost- Vlaanderen. 
VII: Gent, van den vroegsten tijd tot 
heden. Plates. Ghent : Annoot-Braeck- 
man. 

Deviuuers (L.) Cartulaire des comtes de 
Hainaut, de l’avénement de Guillaume 
II & la mort de Jacqueline de Baviére. 
III. (‘Collection de chroniques belges 
inédites publiées par ordre du gouverne- 
ment.) Pp. 636. Brussels : Hayez. 4to. 

Govw (J. ter). Geschiedenis van Amster- 


dam. V. Pp. 528, map. Amsterdam: 
J. G. van Holkema. 12 fl. 

Kottewun (A. M.) Geschiedenis van 
nederlandsch Oost- en West-Indié. Pp. 
108. Amersfoort: Slothouwer. 

Lacemans (E.G.) Recueil des traités et 
conventions conclus par le royaume 
des Pays-Bas avec les puissances étran- 
géres depuis 1813 jusqu’é nos jours. 
IX. Pp. 281. The Hague: Belinfante. 
7°50 fi. 

Namicue (mgr.) Le régne de Philippe II 
et la lutte religieuse dans les Pays-Bas 
au seiziéme siécle. VI. Pp. 457 
Louvain: Fonteyn. 4 f. 


XIII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Berencreviz (F. A. G.) Précis du droit 
constitutionnel du royaume de Suéde; 
précédé d’un apercu général du pays et 
de la population, &c. Paris: Nilsson. 
6f 


Lunve (0. G.) & Overtanp (0. A.) 
Norske Rigsregistranter. I: [1648- 
1649}. Pp. 320. Christiania: Dybwad. 

Martens (H.) Skandinavische Hof- und 
Staatsgeschichten des neunzehnten 


Jahrhunderts, nach den schwedischen 
Quellen des Dr. A. Ahnfelt. Pp. 254. 
Stuttgart: Frommann. 4°50 m. 

Perersen (H.) Danske geistlige Sigiller 
fra middelalderen. I-VI. Pp. 96, 
80 plates. Copenhagen: Philipsen. 
4to. 

Rosenvince (S U.) & Hotsrern (H.) De 
Danske paa Schelden [1808-1809]. Pp. 
94. Copenhagen: Philipsen. 
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XIV. SLAVONIAN AND ROUMANIAN HISTORY 


CzarToRyski (prince Adam), Mémoires 
du, et correspondance avec l’empereur 
Alexandre I*. Ed. by C. de Mazade. 


2 vol. Pp. 438, 396. Paris: Plon. 
15 f. 
Emuer (J.) Libri confirmationum ad 


beneficia ecclesiastica Pragensem per 
archidiceecesim Liber VII. ab a. 1410 
usque ad a. 1419. Sumptibus societatis 
historice Pragensis. Pp. 350. Prague: 
Rivnaé. 

Hos (Stanislai), 8. R. E. Cardinalis 
majoris pcenitentiarii episcopi Var- 
miensis [1504-1579] epistole, ora- 
tiones, legationes. IL: (1551-1558). 
Ed. by F. Hipler & V. Zakrzewski. Pp. 
xci, 520. (Acta historica res gestas 
Polonie illustrantia ab a. 1507 ad a. 
1795. Ed. collegium historicum aca- 
demiz litterarum Cracoviensis. IX, 1.) 
Cracow: Friedlein. 

Lixowsk1 (E.) Geschichte des allmiligen 
Verfalls der unirten ruthenischen Kirche 
im XVIII und XIX Jahrhundert unter 
polnischem und russischem -Scepter, 
nach den Quellen bearbeitet. Transl. 


by A. Ttoczyriski. II: Das XIX Jahr- 
hundert. Pp. 339. Posen: Jolowicz. 
5m. 

Mrxtosicx (F.) Die serbischen Dynasten 
Crnojevic : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
von Montenegro. Pp. 66. Vienna: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 

OsstrowitscH (O.) Michael Dmitrie- 
witsch Skobolew, sein Leben, sein Cha- 
rakter und seine Thaten, nach rus- 
sischen Quellen und vorziiglich nach 
seinen eigenen Tagesbefehlen. Pp. 111. 
Hanover: Helwing. 2m. 

Pié (J. L.) Die ruminischen Gesetze 
und ihr Nexus mit dem byzantinischen 
und slavischen Recht. Pp. 36. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 60 pf. 

Portcuau (A.) Die livlindische Ge- 
schichtslitteratur im Jahre 1885. Pp. 
108. Riga: Kymmel. 12mo. 1m. » 

Wickennavser (F. A.) Molda, oder Bei- 
triige zur Geschichte der Moldau und 
Bukowina. III: Geschichte der Kléster 
Woronetz und Putna. 1. Pp. 96. 
Czernowitz : Pardini. 


XV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Aucorta (S.) Antecedentes histéricos 
sobre los tratados con el Paraguay. 
Pp. 247. Buenos Ayres: Moreno y 
Nujfiez. 4to. 

Baracuer (V.) 
IX. Pp. 534. 
11 rs. 

CasTELLANos (J. de). Historia del nuevo 
reyno de Granada, publicala por pri- 
mera vez D. A. Paz y Melia. II. 
(Coleccién de Escritores Castellanos, 
XLIX.) Pp. lvii, 450. Madrid: Perez 
Dubrull. 5°50 rs. 

EspaXa del siglo decimonono (La). Colec- 
cién de conferencias histéricas. II. 
Pp. 560. Madrid: Libr. de San Martin. 


Historia de Cataluiia. 
Madrid: Tello. 4to. 


Montero Vipat (J.) Historia general de 
Filipinas desde el descubrimiento de 
dichas islas hasta nuestros dias. I. 


Pp. 606. Madrid: Tello. , 4to. 16 rs. 

Moreano (A.) Historia de Sevilla. 
Pp. 271. Seville: J. M. Ariza. 4to. 
16 rs. 


Pumippine Istanps.—Coleccién de docu- 
mentos inéditos relativos al descubri- 
miento, conquista, y organizacién de 
las antiguas posesiones espajiolas de 


Ultramar. Segunda serie, III (Islas 
Filipinas, II). Pp. 491. Madrid: 
Rivadeneyra. 4to. 16 rs. 


Saenz Baquero (J. M.) Monografias his- 
térico-criticas. II: Felipe II. I. Pp 


4to. 12 rs. 75. Madrid: Hernandez. 1°25 rs. 
XVI. SWISS HISTORY 
Demote (E.) Histoire monétaire de (1787-1848]. Portrait. Paris: Lévy. 
Genéve [1535-1792}. Pp. 373, plates. 7°50 f. 
Geneva: Georg. 4to. 20 f. Raun (J. R.) Geschichte des Schlosses 
- Tableau des monnaies genevoises Chillon. Pp. 24. (‘ Mittheilungen der 


frappées de 153541792. Pp. 35. Geneva: 
Georg. 16mo. 2f. 

DEVILLE (comte H. d’). Le comte Pelle- 
grino Rossi; sa vie, son ceuvre, sa mort 


Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich,’ 
XXIII, 3.) Ziirich: Orell & Fiissli. 
Vautrey (mgr.) Histoire des évéques de 
Bale. IV. (concluding vol. ii.) Pp. 640. 

Einsiedeln: Benziger. 10 fr. 


XVII. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Including Canapa and Mexico) 


Bavponcovurt (J. de). Histoire populaire 
du Canada d’aprés les documents fran- 
cais et américains. Paris: Bloud & 
Barral. 5 f. 


Bernarp (J.) Retrospections of America 


[1797-1811]. Ed. from the MS. by 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard; with an introduc- 
tion, &c., by L. Hutton and B. Matthews. 
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Pp. 380. New York: Harper. 
$1°75. 

Brzesco (prince Georges de). Au Mexique 
[1862]. Combats et retraite des six 
mille. [lustr. Paris: Plon. 20 f. 

Brown (G. W.) Baltimore and the nine- 
teenth of April, 1861: a study of the 
war. Pp. 176. Baltimore: Murray. $1. 

Bryce (G.) A short history of the Cana- 
dian people. Pp. 532. London: 
Sampson Low. 7/6. 

Cuarnay (D.) The ancient cities of the 
New World: being travels and explora- 
tions in Mexico and Central America 
{1857-1882}. Illustr. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 31/6. 

Curtis (G. T.) Life, character, and ser- 
vice of General G. B. McClellan: an 
address. Pp. 103. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham, & Co. 12mo. 50 cts. 

IrEexanp (J. R.) The republic, or a history 
of the United States in the adminis- 
trations. I-IV. Chicago: Fairbanks 
& Palmer. $10. 

Parton (J. H.) A concise history of the 
American people from the discoveries 
of the continent to the present time. 
2 vol. Pp. 1170, illustr. London: 
Sonnenschein. 21/. 


12mo. 


Pavuscu (captain), chief of Hanau artillery 
during the Burgoyne campaign [1776- 
1777], Journal of. Transl. by col. W. L. 


Stone. With introduction by E. J. 
Lowell. Pp. 185. Albany, New 
York. 


Porter (admiral D. D.) The naval his- 
tory of the civil war, U.S.A. Pp. 846, 
illustr. London: Sampson Low. 4to. 
25). 

Scuroeper (L.) The fall of Maximilian’s 
empire, as seen from a U.S. gunboat’s 
ports. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 
12mo. $1. : 

Scupper (H. E.) New York. (‘ American 
Commonwealths.’) 2 vol. Pp. 739, 
358. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
l6mo. $2°50. 

Sropparpv (W. 0.) John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. (‘Lives of the 
Presidents.’) Pp. 358. New York: 
White, Stokes, & Allen. 12mo. $1°25. 

Wuarton (F.) <A digest of the inter- 
national law of the United States, taken 
from documents issued by presidents 
and secretaries of state, &c. 3 vol. 
Pp. xxxiii, 825, 832, 837. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 
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July 


Contents of Periodical Publications 


I, FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxiii. 2:—March— 
DesciosEaux: Gabrielle d’Estrées and 
Sully; a criticism of the latter’s 
‘ Economies Royales ’ [tending to show 
that Sully’s collections include not only 
misrepresentations but forged letters of 
Henry IV, &c., invented for the pur- 
pose of magnifying the surintendant’s 
importance in state affairs and of in- 
dulging his jealousy of other persons at 
the court].——C. Gross: The English 
hansa [tracing the usage of this term 
(1) as a payment by merchants on 
entering a guild or for acquiring the 
right of trading in a town, and (2) asa 
synonym for the merchant-guild itself]. 
——E. Bovureerors prints two uwnpub- 
lished letters of Montcalm (July 1757). 
—— I. Gout describes the recent stages 
in the controversy concerning the genu- 
ineness of the famous manuscript of 
Krdlové Dvor and its supposed medie- 
val poems, some of which, as is well 
known, are, if genuine, of great histori- 
cal interest. [The writer regards the 
work as a forgery of the beginning of 
the present century.] xxxiv. 1.— 
May—M. Want: Joseph Charlier 
{executed 1793) a study im the history 
of the revolution at Lyons. ——A. 
Bapeav : Pierre Guillaume de Chavau- 
don (of Troyes}, a provincial magistrate 
under Louis XIV _ [1647-1727}. 
Baron pu Casse: On the ‘ Correspon- 
dance de Napoleon I,’ concluded ‘sup- 
plement of letters, 11 April, 1811- 
5 June, 1815}. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xli. 2. 
—April—O. Detarc: The holy see and 
the Norman conquest of England, (The 
writer cites Roger Hoveden as a primary 
authority, and relies without suspicion 
on the forged Ingulf.|—Comte pr 
Mas Latrre: Elements of papal diplo- 
matics in the middle ages, continued 
from vol. xxxix. [describing the consti- 
tution of the papal chancery, and giving 
the rules for the drawing up of papal 
documents, with particulars of the for- 
mule, subscriptions, methods of dating, 
&c.] —— L. Sciour: Rome in its rela- 
tions with the directory and Bona- 











parte (1796-1797)._—_D. p’Aussy : The 
revolutionary laws and the revenue 
derived from land [attempting to mini- 
mise their effect ].——G. Monon: Reply 
to criticisms of M. Fustel de Coulanges, 
in the previous number, with comments 
by the latter. 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xvii. 


6.—H. D’Arsors pE JuBaInvinte: The 
suffix ‘ -iacus’ in names of places (con- 
sidered as representing originally the 
Celtic -acus affixed to Latin stems in 
-io, and afterwards mistaken by the 
Franks as though the i was part of the 
suffix, so that formations like ‘ Teoderi- 
ciacus’ and ‘Teodeberciacus’ arose]. 
——A. Broratis: Description of manu- 
scripts belonging to the chapter -of 
Gerona in Spain.—E. Mo.tnrer: 
Inventary of the papal treasury under 
Boniface VIII (1295), continued from 
vol. xlviit—N. Vauois: Tessier’s ‘ Mort 
d’ Etienne Marcel’ [attacks the author’s 
defence of Marcel]. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, ii. 2.—April—R. Korcuuin : 
French policy at the congress of Ra- 
stadt, continued (negotiations relating 
to the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine. The error of the directory lay 
in its persistent refusal to buy the con- 
sent of Austria. Austria demanded 
compensation in Italy for the extension 
of French power in that country during 
the course of the congress, and for the 
cession of the left bank of the Rhine. 
The policy of Treilhard, the French 
representative, was more prudent than 
that of the Directory]_—G. Lrrivre 
Pontatis: The mission of the marquis 
d@’Eguilles to Scotland in 1745-46 
[D’Eguilles was despatc!.ed to accom- 
pany prince Charles Edward, rather to 
observe affairs on behalf of the French 
government than to represent it. He 
estimates the army with which the 
prince entered England at 7,000 men. 
French policy aimed at the separation 
of England and Scotland, not at the re- 
storation of the Stuarts throughout the 
United Kingdom]. 

Bulletin de la Societe de l’Histoire du 
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Protestantisme Francais, xxxvi. 3.— 
J. Bonnet: The tolerance of cardinal 
Sadolet, continued.—cC. Reap prints 
a letter of Theodore Beza to Isaac 
Casaubon [1595]; and A. J. Enscneps, 
documents on the refugees in Holland 
[1686-87]._—C. Reap prints papers 
concerning huguenot and foreign burials 
in Paris in the eighteenth century, con- 
tinued. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.—Ja- 
nuary.—P. Autarp: La persécution 
d@’ Aurélien——March—Mgr. Ricarp : 
L’abbé Maury et Mirabeau, les luttes 
doctrinales 4 la Constituante——April 
—E. pve Bartuitemy: La bourgeoisie 
francaise et la révolution. 

Le Correspondant.— February 10—V. pr 
Cuevieny : La correspondance de 
Marie d’ Agreda et de Philippe IV=——— 
25 & March 10—A. Lanetois: Les 
premiéres années du second empire 
{from the ‘ Greville Memoirs ’}—— 
March 10-April 25—Mayou pre Lups: 
Un pape prisonnier d Savone, d’aprds 
des documents inédits, four articles. 
‘March 10—L. Jovuserr: La coali- 
tion de 1701 contre la France. 

Journal des Savants.— March—E. Renan: 
L’inscription de Mésa. 

Nouvelle Revue.— February 15—Vicomte 
pD’AvENEL: Richelieu et les protestants 
frangais aprés la Rochelle——=April 
15—J. Zetter: Rodolphe de Habs- 
bourg, fondateur de la maison d’Au- 
triche. 

La Révolution Francaise. — January— 
F. A. Autarp: La commission extra- 
ordinaire de Vassemblée législative. 
— A. Duvanp: L’insurrection et le 
siége de Lyon [1793]._—V. Jeanvrot > 
Pierre Suzor, évéque constitutionnel de 
Tours, continued.—F. A. AvLarp: 
Documents inédits : Les premiers actes 
diplomatiques du conseil exécutif pro- 
visoire {aoit 1792). February & 
March—Tue Same: Documents inédits: 


























Il. GERMANY 


Sybel's Historische Zeitschrift, lvii. 3. 
Munich.—T. Momsen: Der Rechen- 
schaftsbericht des Augustus [regarding 
the Ancyra inscription not as a sepul- 
chral monument, but as an ‘account’ 
of the emperor’s public acts, drawn up 
probably, in its original form, previously 
to the defeat of Varus}.—— A. Pumrpr1: 
Some points in the history of Alci- 
biades.——L. Ernuarpt: On the bio- 
graphy of Karl Friedrich Eichhorn. 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, viii. 2. Munich.—-P. Scuanz: 
The year of St. Paul’s imprisonment 
‘placed a.p. 58}._—H. Dentrie prints 
the report of the disputation of Pablos 
Christiani and R. Mose Nachmani 
[1263] with other documents, bulls, &c., 
bearing on the subject.——-K. OnkeL: 


Le registre des délibérations du conseil 
exécutif provisoire [13 aofit-22 septem- 
bre 1792). == April—P. GarraREL ; 
L’ opposition militaire sous le consulat. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 


ture.— February 21—A. Havvetre: 
Holder’s edition of Herodotus =28— 
Extracts from the correspondence of 
general d’ Arbois [one letter dated 1789, 
and four 1797). March 7—E, 
Mournrer: Alexandre Lenoir et le 
Musée des Monuments francais=—= 
14—G. Lacour-Gayet: The Mace- 
donian campaigns of Julius Cesar [B.c. 
49-8) ——28—Tamizey pe Larroque & 
G.M.: Geffroy’s ‘Madame de Main- 























tenon.’ April 25—A. Bartn: Le 
Bon’s ‘ Civilisations de lV Inde.’ May 
16 — CueRMontT-Ganneau: Notes on 


oriental archeology {from Palestine 
and Cyprus}.——23—G. Masprro: 
Oberziner’s ‘ Sun-worship among the 
ancient nations of the east.’——J. 
Pstcnart: Miliarakis’s Topography of 
Argolis and Corinth. 


Revue des Deux-Mondes.—February 1 ¢ 


March 1—C. Rousset: La premiére 
expédition de Constantine [Algérie], éc. 
=—15 ¢March 1—H. Tans: Napoléon 
Bonaparte——April 1—C. Rovsser : 
Le gouvernement du maréchal Valée en 
Algérie (1837-1840}.—-—T. Hamonr : 
Le proces de Lally-Tolendal. 








Revue de Geéeographie.—February—H. 


Monin: La France et le ressort du 
parlement de Paris (1789). —March & 
April—P. GarrareL: La décowverte du 
Canada par les Francais: Verazzani, 
Cartier, et Roberval. —— April—L. 
Drareyron: Projet d’établissement en 
Afrique {1790}. 





Revue de la evolution. — February- 


April—A. Tatne: La Provence en 
1791-2. March—Siége de Génes, 
tentative de ravitaillement [messidor, 
an VIII). April—H. v’Ipevitie : La 
bourgeoisie de 1830 et la légende de ’89. 














AND AUSTRIA 


The appointment of duke Ferdinand of 
Bavaria as coadjutor of the archbishop 
of Cologne {describing the long pre- 
liminary negotiations, 1588-1595). 
F. Drrrrich prints new documents 
bearing on the biography of Gasparo 
Contarini.— H. Fixxe shows from a 
Palatine manuscript at Rome that 
Dietrich von Niem, and not Pierre 
d’Ailly, was the author of the anony- 
mous tract called ‘ De necessitate refor- 
mationis.’ 





Maurenbrecher’s Historisches Taschen- 


buch, 6th ser. vi. Leipzig.—B. Kucter: 
Godfrey of Bouillon {a biography]. 
——A. Horawitz: The ‘ Colloquia’ 
of Erasmus.——K. Hasrer: On the 
life of [Cortes] the first viceroy of 
Mexico.—J. Aspacu : Cornelius Taci- 
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tus ‘with a criticism of his works], con- 
tinued from last year.—G. Frank: 
Mysticism and pietism in the nineteenth 
century. 8S. Lowenretp: On ‘the 
recent history of the papal archives. 
-—G. von BeLtow: Administrative re- 
organisation in the German territories 
in the siateenth century. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xii. 3. 
Hanover.—W. Gunpiacu: Synopsis of 
the materials for the section of ‘ Ept- 
stole’ of the Frankish time in prepa- 
ration for the‘ Monumenta Germania,’ 
concluded [printing a new letter of 
Alcuin]. _— E. Sacxur: On the bio- 
graphies of Majolus.——B. GEBuART : 
The ‘ Confutatio primatus pape’ [as- 
signing the work to Matthias Déring, 
who died in 1469)._—W. Lippert: 
The capitulary of the emperor Lothar I 
of the year 846 [printing the text with 
collation]. F. Kéun: On the criti- 
cism of Albert of Aachen (discussing 
the historical value of his chronicle}. 
——0O. Rapemacuer: Aventinus and 
the Hungarian chronicle (showing the 
extent of his obligations to this source). 
— K. Lenmann: On a Paris manu- 
script (nouv. acq. 204] of old German 
laws. W. Scuum: On the ‘ Miracula 
Burchardi III archiepiscopi Magde- 
burgensis.’ 

K. B. Akademie der Wissenechaften zu 
Miinchen : Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1886, 4.— 
A. von Brinz: On the nature of the 
Roman ‘ fiscus’ [examining the changes 
in the meaning of the word, and the pro- 
cess by which it became identified with 
the ‘rarium’]._—F. von LoHER: 
German law under the Frankish empire 
[tracing the origin and decline of the 
national law-books, the compilation of 
the capitularies, and the influence of 
the church on both). 1887, 1.— 
R. Scuouu: Festival commissions at 
Athens [illustrated from a recently dis- 
covered inscription]. F. von Greeo- 
rovius: The Beotian campaign of the 
Catalan Company (1309) and the battle 
of the Cephissus [a narrative]. 
J. Frrepricu : On the history of Ebruin, 
mayor of the palace, in connexion with 
the ‘Vita s. Leodegarii’ (defending 
Ebruin}.—Uneer: On the chronology 
of Zeno the philosopher and of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas [with a table of the 
accessions of the Macedonian kings 
from Philip II to Perseus). 

Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 
bicher, lix. 4~6.—April-June. Berlin. 
T. v. T.: The strategy of the Russo- 
Turkish war [1877-1878], concluded. 
——H. von Trerrscuxe: The political 
monarchy of Frederick the Great’s 
‘ Anti-Macchiavell.’——H. Derwsriicx : 
The engagement at Langensalza [1866] 
and general Vogel von Falckenstein (a 
sharp criticism of the general}.— 




















Brieger’s 


T. Scuremann: St. Nicolaus in Reval, 
a study in the church life of the fif- 
teenth century—L. GoLpscHMIDT: 
Obituary notice of Otto Stobbe [¢ 19 May). 
Zeitschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte, ix. 1.— May. Gotha. 
C. Erses: St. Cecilia, in connexion 
with the papal crypt and the oldest 
church at Rome.——H. Vinx: Melan- 
chthon’s political attitude at the diet of 
Augsburg (1530), first article. ——C. A. 
Wikens contributes a survey of the 
literature of 1848-1886, dealing with 
the history of Spanish protestantism in 
the sixteenth century.——H. Haupt: 
On the history of the Flagellants [in 
Germany in 1454).——L. Scuunze: On 
the Thomas a Kempis question (treating 
of the manuscripts].——W. Trsporpr : 
On the genuineness of the date of the 
edict of Worms of 8 May 1521._— 
J. Ney: On the history of the diet of 
Spires [1529], second article [docu- 
ments}.——E. Stern: On the date of 
Erasmus’s birth {placing it in 1465). 


Dove & Friedberg’s Zeitschrift fiir Kir- 


chenrecht xxii. 1.—Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gau.—W. Martens: On the appoint- 
ments to the papal chair under the 
emperors Henry III and Henry IV, IV. 
concluded._—-C. Wrtnanp: The dona- 
tion of Constantine [on its origin, 
against Grauert’s theory of its being a 
Frankish production]. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie u. 


Statistik, 1847—May. Jena. Euster: 
Sismondi (biography, with criticism of 
his economic teaching}. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, viii. 2. 
Innsbruck. - H. Brunner: The origin 
of the ‘ Schéffen’ (showing that the 
supposed first appearance of the title 
‘scabinus’ in a Lombard document of 
774 really belongs to the year 880, that 
the origin of the office is purely 
Frankish, and that it was by the 
Franks that it was extended over 
other parts of the empire). H. 
Hoocewee: The crusade of Damietta 
[1218-1221], first article——_S. Srem- 
HERZ: The relations of Lewis I of 
Hungary with Charles IV, I. (1842- 
1358)._—_T. Fenuner: On the history 
of the Austrian central administration 
[1493-1848], first article [down to the 
establishment of the distinct Austrian 
hofkanzlei, after the death of the em- 
peror Matthias}.——J. WetzsAcksr : 
On the documents of Charles IV’s 
treaties with the Wittelsbach dukes at 
Eltville [1349], printed in the pre- 
ceding number of the ‘ Mittheilungen.’ 
—-—-K. Kori: On the privilege of the 
Altstadt of Prague [with a document). 
A. F. Pirsram prints a letter of Taaffe 
to Lord Arlington [3 June, 1668] on 
the policy of Austria at the conclusion 
of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the political testament of the imperial 
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ambassador, Franz von Lisola [a satire 
in French verse], both from the English 
Record Office; and an English song on 
the delivery of Vienna from the Turks 
[1683], from a printed tract in the 
British Museum.——L. Frvxet contri- 
butes a survey of Polish historical 
literature [1880-6). 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fur Sachsische 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, viii. 
1, 2. Dresden.—S. Issuers: From 
Passau to Sievershausen [1552-3, in 
continuation of paper in the previous 
volume].—T. Disten prints documents 
on the quarrel of the lawyers with the 
laity at Leipzig (1574].——H. Ermiscu : 
On the history of Freiberg during the 
time of the reformation [1525-8].—— 
L. Wemanp: On the pedigree of the 
Wettiner {from a manuscript at Dres- 
den}. 

Zeitschrift fir die gesammte Staats- 
wissenschaft, xlii. Tiibingen.—Yacer: 
Financial policy in the American civil 


war.—~ScHavuBeE: Capitanei portus 
de Tunithi (explained as indicating not 
Pisan officials in Tunis, but officials, 
residing in Pisa, of the corporation 
of merchants trading to Tunis]._— 
Riimetix: History of an American 
township [in Ohio, since 1800}.—— 
WarscuavEer : Lotteries in Prussia 
[1703-1767, private, with state sanc- 
tion ; 1767-1794, monopolised by state 
but let out to individuals; from 1794 
onward, managed by state for state 
benefit). 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, xi. 


2. Innsbruck.—B. Duur, 8S. J.: The 
charges against father Petre, concluded. 


Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft- 


liche Theologie, xxx. 2. Leipzig.— 
F. Gorres: Arians included in the 
official martyrology of the Roman 
church [considered in connexion with 
the view of martyrdom held in the 
early church, and with the treatment 
of heretics in the west]. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review. No. 47.— 
April—The empress Eudocia {based on 
Gregorovius’s ‘Athenais’].——T he early 
christian ministry and the Didache 
farguing for an early date for this 
document).—— The language spoken 
by Christ and the apostles. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xxxiv. 
April— Hon. Mrs. Maxwetu Scorr: 
Barbour’s legends of the saints (from 


Horstmann’s edition}._—D. L.: The 
church after the conquest [review of 
* Rule’s edition of Eadmer}.——Rev. 


C. C. Grant: Where St. Patrick was 
born [in support of the claim of 
Old Kilpatrick, near Dpambarton).—— 
J. R.G.: Lightfoot’s ‘ St. Ignatius’ and 
the Roman primacy.—Cardinal Man- 
ninc: Review of Creighton’s ‘ History 
of the Papacy,’ i-iv. 

Edinburgh Review. No. 338.—April— 
Count Vitzthum’s ‘ Reminiscences’ 
[1852 -1864]).—— The seventh earl of 
Shaftesbury.—Gino Capponi [a bio- 
graphy based mainly on his recently 
published correspondence]. —— Con- 
der’s ‘ Syrian Stone-lore’ [an account 
of recent explorations). Gardiner’s 
‘History of the great civil war,’ I. 

The conquest of Burma. 

Law Quarterly Review. No. 10.—April— 








IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en QOudheidkunde. 3rd Series, 
vol. iii. The Hague.——R. Fron: 
On some illnesses of William the Silent, 
from memoranda of his physician, 
Pieter van Foreest.__— P. J. Buox: The 
Jinances of the country of Holland (an 
examination of the financial system 


Judge W. O’Connor Morris: The 
land system of Ireland [an historical 
review].——J. W. Satmonp : The his 

of contract [down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury]. H. Jenxyns: Remarks on 
certain points in Dicey’s ‘ Law of the 
Constitution.’ 





Quarterly Review. No. 328.—April— 


The nonjurors.._— Works on the history 
of Suffolk._——English history from 
Peel to Palmerston (1835-1855, treat- 
ing mainly of Walpole’s ‘History,’ 
III-V, and of the ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ 
parts II and III). 


Scottish Feview. No. xviii.—April— 


Rev. A Lowy: The apocryphal cha- 
racter of the Moabite stone [endeavour- 
ing to impugn it on paleographical 
and grammatical grounds]. G. 
Bovurtnot: French Canada [political 
and descriptive rather than historical]. 
——D. Brxetas: The subjects of the 
Byzantine empire {a rapid sketch of 
the material and social conditions of 
Byzantine life; art, legislation, litera- 
ture, &c.])—_Thomas of Erceldoune 
{a biographical and literary criticism]. 
G. Lampaxes : Inscriptions recently 
discovered in Eubea [communicated 
with notes by the marquis of Bute}. 








AND BELGIUM 


under the house of Burgundy, which 
was but slightly altered in the sixteenth 
century, with a view to estimating the 
influence of its pressure among the 
causes which led to the rebellion 
against Philip II]._—F. G. Suor- 
HOUWER: ‘ Paepse Stouticheden’ [on a 
suspected catholic conspiracy, 24 June 
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1734)]._—J. L. G. Gregory: Doesburg 
on the Ijssel (distinguishing mentions 
of the place in historical documents 
from those of Doesburg on the Rhine]. 
——R. Fruin: Judicial customs and 
ordinances in Holland, Zeeland, and 
Utrecht in the middle ages (dealing with 
penalties for breach of the peace, with 
special reference to Utrecht].——J. L. 
G. Gregory: Vice - Admiral Wem- 
berich van Berchem [1580-1653}.—— 
T. J. van GrretHuysENn: Points in the 
medieval topography of the province of 
Utrecht.——P. L. Mutter: Religious 
parties at Utrecht [1578-9]._—G. M. 
StorHouwEerR: Philipp, Freiherr von 
Stosch, and his relations with griffier 
Francois Fagel [illustrating the diplo- 
matic history of the years 1712-15). 


——Bibliography of the history of the 
Netherlands (1885-6). 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique, 1887,1. Ghent.—P. Ciarys 
& J.Grrrts: The ancient fortifications 
of Ghent. II [with plates].—_—A. pr 
Vuaminck: On the territory of the 
Aduatuci [arguing that they settled 
on the left bank of the Rhine, B.c. 
103, and thence extended westward 
until their overthrow, B.c. 53].——H. 
Dexenaye: On the biography of Henry 
of Ghent [making him successively 
archdeacon of Bruges and of Tournai], 
concluded [with a list of his writings). 
——V. VanverR HarcHen prints docu- 
ments relative to the Jesuits at Ghent 
in the sixteenth century. 


V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano, xix. 1. Flo- 
rence.—L. ZpEKAUER prints documents 
relative to gambling in Italy, especially 
in Florence, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries.—P. Rayna: An in- 
scription at Nepi {1131].——G. Srorza: 
Relations between the republic of Lucca 
and the papal court (chiefly during the 
eighteenth century ].——L. CH1aPPELLI: 
On the age of the earliest statutes of 
Pistoia [placed not in 1107 but from 
1177 onwards]. 

Rivista Storica Italiana, iv. 1—P. Orst: 
The year 1000 [showing that the notion 
of its having been a year of terror, from 
the expectation of the immediate end 
of the world, is not justified by any 
contemporary writers ; that Abbo of 
Fleury, writing in 998, who is commonly 
cited in support of this view, referred 
to a sermon which he heard many 
years earlier; and that the popular 
view, derived from Abbo, first found 
expression in Baronius and Trithemius, 
whence it has passed into all current 
modern histories]_—V. Rossrt & C. 
Lomsroso : On the influence of tempera- 
ture on revolutions [inferring from 
statistical data that revolutions in all 
ages have been most frequent in spring 
and especially in summer]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiv. 1.—P. 
Rayna: The theatre at Milan, and songs 
on Roland and Oliver [said to have been 
recited with mimic accompaniments in 
the fourteenth century, if not earlier). 
—— E. Morta: Musicians at the court 
of the Sforza. G. B. Intra: History 
of the Palazzo del Te (Tejetto) at 
Mantua.—P. Gutinzont: The column 
of the Porta Vittoria at Milan. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xi. 4.—N. Barone : Extracts from 
the ‘ Ratio Thesaurariorum’ preserved 
among the Angevin registers at Naples, 
concluded [the present instalment 
extends from 1334 to 1342),_—E. 
Percoro: The baths of Puteoli, print- 





ing a fourteenth century Italian poem 
on their virtues, &c., with a prose 
version and glossary. An elaborate 
introduction is prefixed._t—E. Nuwnz1- 
ANTE: The consistory of Innocent VIII 
on René of Lorraine’s claim on the 
kingdom [March 1386), with three 
letters of cardinal Ascanio Sforza. 
B. Maresca: The marine defence of the 
Neapolitan republic down to the execu- 
tion of Caracciolo [1799]. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 


xi. 2.—A. Fuanprina: Treaty between 
the two Martins (of Aragon and Sicily] 
and queen Maria on the one side and 
Francesco Enrico and Antonio Venti- 
miglia on the other [1396], with the 
text.——E. Pauarz: The life of Aria- 
deno Barbarossa [translated from an 
unpublished version of the original 
Turkish, with commentary and notes], 
concluded._—_-V. pr Giovanni: Notes 
on the topography of Palermo in the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxii. 1, 2.—L. Frncatr: 


The capture of Constantinople (May 
1453, treated with some use of Vene- 
tian materials].——F. Gtovanni: Fer- 
reto dei Ferreti, two articles——_F. 
Amprost: Carlo Emanuele Madruzzo, 
bishop of Trent [1599-1658]._—E. 
StmonsreLD & V. Betemo: Eleventh- 
century documents relating to Bron- 
dolo and Chioggia.——A. Manrce11o: 
The first imprisonment of the con- 
dottiero Giovan Paolo Manfrone [with 
documents).—L. Frxcatt: The loss 
of Negropont [July 1470, a narrative]. 
-———B. Crccnett1: Notes on schools 
and studies in Venice in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—_V. Mar- 
CHESI: On a proposal made to the 
Venetians by Henry IV for the recovery 
of Cyprus (1607-1608].——F. Brruan: 
Memorial to the senate at Turin on the 
position of Venetian representatives at 
the ‘ acts’ of the inquisition [Nov. 1746}. 
——B.C.: Notes on Venetian antiquities. 
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VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr1ix) 


The Antiquary (Starina).— March—April- 
May—Catherine II at the time of the 
war with Sweden {letters and orders 
during the years 1788-89 containing 
valuable new material] —  March- 
April—N. Kormaxov: The family of 
the counts Strogonov, 1752-1787 [gives 
an interesting account of one of the 
great Russian historical families)—— 
March—K. Dettov: James Koulniev 
{an account of one of the heroes of the 
war against Napoleon in 1812).—— 
April—Prof. D. Inovaisx1: The acqui- 
sition of Pskov and Smolensk by Basil 
III [a careful study of important 
events in Russian history at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century). —— 
M. Kotcutn: Aide-de-Camp Shumski 
at Solovetzki, 1836-1851 (stories of the 
conduct of a son of the notorious 
Arakcheiev while in confinement there 
for various malpractices]._—Prof. D. 
Korsakov: An unpublished paper by 
Constantine Kavelin on the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, 1857-1864. ——O. 
HEvFELDER: A surgeon’s recollections 
of Skobelev (continued) May —A. 
Brickner: Corres nce of Catherine 
II with Zimmermann, 1784-1791 [the 
author of the once celebrated work ‘on 
Solitude,’ whom she tried to induce to 
visit Russia]——V. Rozaxov: Reports 
made to the treasury about Nikita 
Demidov [the great iron-master at the 
beginning of last century; he was 
accused of defrauding the revenue by 
not paying the proper duties). 

Viestnik Istoricheski [The Historical 
Messenger).— March—P. Usov: Female 
ascetics [continued, sketches of mem- 
bers of the sect of the Old Believers). 














March-May—D. Ruvix: Episodes in 
the political life of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina dnring the last thirty 
years [descriptions of the miserable 
condition of the people under the 
Turkish yoke, taken chiefly from the 
accounts of Hilferding).——-A. Lona- 
CHEVSKI: Ideas about the tzar current 
among the peasants of the Ukraine [a 
collection of historical anecdotes 
gathered on the spot]. Y. KaNevsk1: 
An episode of the revolt of the 
military colonists in 1831. [These 
military colonies were established by 
Arakcheiev and were very unpopular. 
The account is from personal ex- 
periences].——-April—E. Marxov: The 
wizard in the rural districts [an 
account of some of the superstitions of 
the Russian peasants, with strange 
survivals of paganism; an interesting 
contribution to folk-lore])——A page 
from the history of the Russian 
chancery [some curious extracts from 
the secret archives of the beginning 
of last century).——May—A. Matsuin- 
SKI: Our press in its historico-economi- 
cal development ; the government mono- 
poly during two centwries [valuable for 
the history of the press in Russia].— 
V. Apaza: An Embassy to Sweden in 
1873 {from personal recollections, the 
author having accompanied the em- 
bassy sent from Russia at the corona- 
tion of the present sovereign Oscar IT). 
—N. Pavurrscnev: Some character- 
istics of Count Berg [personal recol- 
lections of a former governor of 
Warsaw)].——On the eve of the Crimean 
war [extracts from the Memoirs of 
Count Vitzthum). 








VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 


Historia, x..2.—February—Notes: On 
MS. [1609] by D. Juan de Salazan and 
on the author’s biography. A letter 
[1494] of Archbishop Pedro Gonzalez 
de Mendoza to the chapter of Toledo 
on the objections raised by the parish 
of St. Thomas to the transference of 
the Sinagoga mayor of Toledo to the 
order of Calatrava.—A Latin inscrip- 
tion (Hiibner No. 5068) found at Villa- 
vieja, province of Badajoz [the Roman 
station of Lacipea].——E. Topa: A de- 
tailed description of the tomb of Son 
Notém at Thebes, giving a catalogue of 
the mummies, the furniture of the 
mortuary chamber, the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions with translations and plates 
of the mural paintings. E. SAAVEDRA: 
An Arabic sepulchral inscription of 





1132._—_F. Fira prints.a document of 
the council of Alcala de Henares, 15 Jan. 
1527 (Bib. Nac.) [fixing the half-yearly 
councils for the future ;—of importance 
as proving the existence of provincial 
councils in the diocese of Toledo]: also 
a bull of Honorius III [25 Oct. 1219} 
(Bib. Nac.), prescribing regularity in the 
observance of the constitution of the 
cecumenical Lateran council IV in this 
respect: also a Jewish conveyance of 
1336, Madrid ——3. — March — Notes: 
Two letters of Charles V to the depu- 
ties of the estates of Catalonia, 1539 
—(1) appointment of S. Francisco de 
Borja as governor, (2) information as 
to his journey to Flanders. Descrip- 
tion of Roman remains at Madrigalejo, 
province of Caceres [the Roman Ro- 
dacas}._——V. pE La Fuente: Criticism 
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of El Seforio de Bizcaya histérico y 
foral by A. de Artifiano y Zuricalday. 
——C. pE Lecca y Garcra: A note as to 
the alleged mal-entendu between Philip 
II and Alexander Farnese at the end of 
1592, with the text of the appointment of 
the conde de Fuentes to the command 
of the Spanish troops in France [No- 
vember 1592]._—A. Sarnz pE BaranDA: 
A visit to the prehistoric rock fortress 
of Gayangos [in the province of Burgos. 
The remains consist of tombs in the 


shape of the human body covered by: 


lids, a staircase to a circular place of 
assembly, and remains of dwellings. In 
the tombs were found skeletons and a 
mutilated inscription). ——F. Fira: 
The poetess Tecla de Borja, niece of 
Calixtus III (¢ 1459), with a poem in 
her honour by the trovador Mossén 
Ausias March and her reply; also a 


Latin elegy by Antonio Tridentone of 
Parma. —— V. pE tA Fuente: An ex- 
amination of the remains of Rodrigo 
Ximenes de Rada, archbishop of Toledo, 
and of §. Martin de Finojosa in the 
church of Sta Maria de Huerta. 

Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, 1887, 
1.—S. Sanrere y Miquen: Geografia, 
topografia, y etnografia de la costa 
atlantica de Espata en el siglo duo- 
décimo dntes de Jesucristo. 

Revista Contemporanea.— March 15—A. 
DE Sanpovat: Estudios acerca de la 
edad media, continued. 

Revista de Espaiia.—February 10—J. 
Outmepiita y Pure: De la vida y es- 
critos del sabio espatiol Andrés Laguna, 
continued.—=March 10.—R. Santi- 
tan: Los sucesos de 1820 4 1823, con- 
tinued. j 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Andover Review, vii. 40.—April—G. B. 
Apams : Origin of the federal system. 
Century, xxxiii— April & May—ZJ. G. 
Nicotay & J. Hay: Abraham Lincoln 
(bringing the narrative through the 
presidential election of 1856]——=April 
E. Eaaixeston : Church and meeting- 
house before the revolution {in con- 
tinuation of former articles on social 
life in the English North American 
colonies]|—_—H. Huu: Chickamauga, 
the great battle of the west ——May-- 
K. Burnp: Personal recollections of 
Louis Blanc {with notes concerning 
Alsace and Lorraine]. General W. 
8. Rosecrans: The campaign for Chat- 
tanooga.._— General W. 8. FULLERTON : 
The army of the Cumberland at 
Chattanooga. Memoranda on the 
civil war (criticisms on Longstreet’s 
article in the February number by Col. 
W. Allan and Col. J. 8S. Mosby, for- 

merly in the confederate army). 

Baum’s Church Review. No. 169.— 
W. C. Winstow: Naukratis [a review 
of the third memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, vol. i.).——=170.— 
C.H. Haru: Mexico and Haiti and the 
constitution.——W. 8S. Perry : The life, 
times, and correspondence of William 
White, first bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies, v. 4.— 
M. 8S. Snow: City government of St. 
Louis. J. G. Bourmor: Local go- 
vernment of Canada. 

Magazine of American History, xvii. 3. 
March—M. D. Conway: Fredericksburg 
first and last. I——C. H. Peck: 
John van Buren.—C. W. Parsons: The 
jirst mayor of New York City, Thomas 
Willett ——4.— April—B. E. Marti: 
Transition period of the American 
press ——5.—May—The ‘ White House’ 
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